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INTRODUCTION 


1. Past Censuses.—Leaving out of calcalation the crude ennineratioD 
attempt of 1873 which yielded mireliable results, the first Census of the State 
excluding the Frontier 11!aqas was taken in 1891 synchronously with the rest of 
India although it substandally fell short of the Indian standard both in respect 
of the statistical data and the descriptive material. The Census of 1901 was 
again no better as it failed to effect any appreciable improvement on Its pre¬ 
decessor on account of scant attention which it received. The honour of being 
called the First Regular Census of the State was, no doubt, reserved for the 
1911 Census when the operations were conducted in strict and punctilious con¬ 
formity with the Imperil rules under the supervision of a whole-thne lent officer 
who collected detailed first-hand information about the country by undertaking 
extensive tours. 

The results of his untiring efforts and zealous labours io the cause of the 
State Census are embodied In the Census Report of 1911 which is one of the 
most comprehensive and valuable documents on the subject This was followed 
by the Census of 1921 which also precisely followed the lines la i d down by the 
Government of India Census authorities. 

2. Present Census. — The present report embodies the results of the fifth 
ordinary Census taken on the night of the 2Gth February 1931, which in reality 
is the third regular Census of the State. The Census operations of 1931 have 
from start to finish synchronized with the rest of India by conforming in all its 
essentials to the standard instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for 
India for the various stages of the Census, This report accordingly forms a part 
of the All India Census Volumes issued under the general editorship of the Census 
Commissioner for India who has assigned to this volume the 24th number in his 
Census series. The report ia divided into three partsH—Part 1 being the mam 
report with subsidiary and marginal tables, Part II containing the Imperial and 
State tables, and Part 111 being the final Administrative Report of the Census 
operations. Besides these village tables have also been printed in vernacular to 
give at a glance the population of each village by religions as also the nmnl^r of 
inhabited houses. A complete account of the method and procedure followed in 
bringing to successful completion the various important stages of the 1931 Census 
will be found in the Administrative Volume (I^rt III) which being mainly intend¬ 
ed for the technical guidance of the future Census Officer is not of sufficient 
interest or utility to the general reader of the Census Reports who at the most 
requires a very brief description of the various stages of the Census to enable him 
to understand as to how the thing is done. The following paragraphs have there¬ 
fore been inserted in this introduction just to give our resets a birds-eye-view 
of the practical stages of the operations. If any reader h not satisfied with this 
brief account he W'ould be well advised to refer to the .Administrative Volume. 

3. Census Divisions and Agency.—The Census office was started on the 
21st of February 1930 by Rar Bahadur Lala Tulst Ram (formerly Finance 
Minister of His Highness' Government) who was designated as Officer on Special 
Duty and was given a Secretary in the person of Pandit Hira Nand Raina, 
B. sc., LL. B,, formerly Secretary to the Minister for Development 

Besides the Census the Rai Bahadur was entrusted with various other 
important duties viss.. Private Domains' assimilation, the Investigation Com- 
mittees' work and the settlement of the pending Public Works cases of the 
Domains. During his eight months'connection with the Census Department he 
also officiated for the Home and Judicial Minister for three months and the l^blic 
Works Minister for a month and a half. 

Just on the eve of the commencement of House-numbering stage at the 
end of Assuj 1987 the Rai Bahadur re^'erted to his permanent service under the 



Indian GovnrnineDt and the Census Department was placed under the control of 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Anant Ram, b. a., Settlement Commissioner, and the designa¬ 
tion of the Secretary to the Officer on Special Duty was changed into that of 
Assistant Census Commissioner. 

Soon after the starting of the office a Census Regulation was enacted to 
arm the Census agency with necessary powers for the taking of the Census. 
Next came the preparation of the general village register containing the number 
of villages and hamlets together with the number of inhabited houses in each 
which was followed by the division of the entire country into ^fteen Census 
districts each under District Census Officer which office was filled by the Wazirs 
Wazarat in the districts, the Municipal Presidents in cities and the Political 
Agent in the Pnlitical [llaqas in Gilgit. [n the tahsils the operations were con¬ 
ducted by the Tahsildais who had under them the Charge Superintendents, 
Supe>A-isors and Enumerators exercising control over their respective anits—the 
charges, circles and blocks, A block contained upto 50 houses, a circle comprised 
TO to 15 blocks and a charge inclorled a number of circles. All these jobs were 
manned by voluntary workers both official and non*offtcia]—the enumeratois being 
generally recruited from the ranks of private gentlemen, school teachers, village 
Lambardars, forest guards and students. The hulk of snpervisois was suppli^ 
by the Partvarje while the Charge Superintendents were selected from ai uo n gst 
the Gird.'iuans, Naib-Tahsildarg, Forest Rangers, Inspectors of Police, Sericulture 
and Customs Departments. \V^tth the exception of the workers of the Political 
1 llaqas for whrjse remuneration Rs, 000 were got sanctioned at the instance of the 
Political Agent, Gilgit, no remuneration was paid to the Census workers most of 
whom were, hiiwever. granted Census Certificates for meritorious services. 

4. House-numbering and Training of Census Staff.—After the correct pre¬ 
paration and check of the general village registers and the delimitation of Census 
Divisions the next step was the numitring of houses and preparation of house 
lists which was completed on die lOth of November 1930. In the cities of 
jammu and Srinagar as also in the town of Sopore which had a Municipality at 
the lime of the house-numbering, perniatient house-numbering was carried out 
by nailiDg to the outer door of each house black iron plates bearing white Census 
hous(?-numbcrs. After the house-numbering, training was imparted to the Census 
agency to equip them for the work of preliminary enuraeratiou. The instruc¬ 
tions poured from the Census Commissioner to the District Cenfius Officers 
whence they filtered down to the Charge Superintendents, Supervisors and from 
the Supervisors to the Enumerator?. Census Conferences were held at all 
principal centres where the object of each column and the correct metbod of 
filling it were explained to tlie workers to elUminate errors as far as practicable. 

5. Preliminary Reenril.—The preliminary enumeration work was started 
on the 1 st of January 1030 and completed on the Ist of February 1931. In the 
Mufassil this work w'as mostly done by the Falwari-Supervisora (instead of 
enumerators) who in some ra.sea wTote np the entire number of the enumeration 
books of their circles during the first fortnight, leaving only the record of fresh 
arrivals and deletion of absentees to the emimerators, The'first twenty-five days 
of the month of February 19,31 were reserved for check and correction of the 
preliminary record and this period wa.s one of the greatest activity for the Census 
officers. The entries were scrutinized by the Supervisors and the mistakes com¬ 
ing to the noike of the Census authorities were circulated through inspection notes 
to the Census agency to enable avoidance of similar pitfalls in other districts. 
During this period of l.J months the Censms Commissioner toured extensively 
throughout the Kashmir Province while the Assistant Commissioner covered a 
number of tahsils of the Jammu Province to impart first-hand instruction and 
afford authentic mterpiretation of doubtful points. 

6. Actual Census.— The final enumeration or the .ictnal Census was taken 
on the night of the 26th February 1931 between 7 P. M. and 12 p. m. when the 
enumeratora visited each house to verify the record of the preliminary enumera¬ 
tion, Ordinary movement was restricted by previous issue of a ptoctamatiou ask¬ 
ing people not to fix this date for any festivals, ceremonies or weddings and slay 
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awake m their honies with a light till the enumerator had visited them. Special 
enumerators posted at the principal outlets and inlets of the cities and at the 
prmcif^ crossings did not allow anybody to pass unless he was enumerated and 
granted a pass. Special arrangements for Census of cantonments, railway areas, 
boat population, camping grounds, cart stands on roads, hotels, and sarais etc,, 
were also m^ade to make the Census as accurate as possible. The Census of distant 
JocaliLies whose totals could not reach within the prescribed time was arranged a 
few days prior to 26th of February 1931, but special care was taken to keep 
the number of such non-synchronoua localities as small as possible, 

Alliiude of Ihe People.—The people in general extended close and 
cordial c&opeiabon at the present Census by readily supplying all the information 
demarided of them and the fact that although a Census Regulation was duly enact¬ 
ed no occasion arose for its enforcement, Ls sufficient testimony of the friendly 
attitude and good will of the public. 


, L,®', P>’®visional Tolals,—After taking the final Census the enumerators of 
each block met their Supervisors on the morning of the 27th February 1931 at an 
appointed place to prepare the enumerators’ abstract for each block giving the 
numb^ of houses and the total of persons male and female residing in the block, 
rrom the mock abstract was forthwith compiled the circle summary with the ut¬ 
most care precaution by getting the totals of each block worked up iodepen- 
dently by different enumerators. The circle summaries were pet^nally taken by 

Charge Superintendents concerned at a previously fixed 
centre Tvith the greatest posaible expedition where the charge summary was pre- 
pared checked by independent totalling. The Charge Supermtendents des- 
w?T District Census Officers who telegraphed the district totals to 

totb the LensuB Commissioner for India and the State Census Commissioner 
1 he tirat telegr^ containing the totals of the whole State was sent up to the Census 

4th IVfarch 1931—one dav earlier than in 1921 
ihe effici^cy of the arrangements made and the accumcV of the totals collected 
can be judged from the fact that the provisional totals (3,643,339) fell short of the 
final totals (3,646,343) by 1,{X]1 persons only yielding a difference of '028 per 
cenL or 28 persons per lac of population. ^ 


'T' u 1 Tabulation.—Soon after the despatch of final totals two 

Tabulahon Offices were opened—one at Jammu and the other at Srinaear, and 
the work of abstraction and tabulation comprising three distinct stages was com¬ 
menced. During the first stage of slip-copying the entries of the Census schedules 
were copied on sma l slips of different colours bearing different symbols to 
distinguish between different religions and civil conditions. This \%as followed bv 
sorting, which required sorting and counting of slips for extracbon of material for 
the Imperial and State Tables. At the *ird stage of compilation the entries on the 
sort^s tickets wwe posted m the compilation registers wherein the district, nro- 
vincial and the State totals w^re struck for putting the tables in the finalshap^ 

AH these stages occupied about eleven months, from the lOth of Chet 10 R 7 
io the 15th ^ Phagan 1968, when on the exhaustion of the budgetted grant the 
Tabulation Offi«s w^e closed, the pending compilation work being taken over by 
the Dnrection Office for completion. ^ 

10. Special Enquiries.—The unemployment of English educated persons 
and sex constitution of the families and the feitiHty of marriage were the sdSS 
enquiries undert^n in conjuocbon with the Census by the dreulation of sepSre 
schedules which requmed sep^te copying, sorting and compilation. The 
economic enquiry though originally intended to be conducted through the CensS 
s^f w^ subsequently dropped nnder orders of His Highness’ Government and 
the ethnographic enquip^ proposed by the Census Commissioner for India diirina 
the closing mont^ of the Ceases could not be undertaken for want of timi 
and expert medical staff, ® 


TablM.—The Subsidiary Tables exhibiting the statistical 
data of the Imperial Tables m proportional figures lending to prompt and cmrect 




appreciation of the results were prepared by the Direction Office which bad also 
to prepare the various marginal tables, ma^is and diagrams. For this additional 
work a bonus of Ra. 400 was distributed amongst the clerks of the Direction Office;, 

12. Report Draflingf.—The drafting of the Census Report was taken in hand 
in the month of OSiadon 1989 and completed before the 15th of Magh 1969, the 
whole work occupying slightly over five months. Instead of receiving handy 
notes of decennial departmental activities for use in connection with the pre¬ 
paration of this report some of the departments sent us their whole volumes of 
annual administration report files for the first ten years transferring to our 
shoulders the labour of cailing ont the necessary' materials. 

13. Cost of the Census,—The total cost of th*^ 1931 Census as shown in the 
statement appended to the ,\dministraUve Volume amounts lo Rs. 149,508 only 
out of which Rs, 15,698 and Rs. 433 are recoverable from the Jagirs of Poonch 
and Chenani respectively being the proportionate share of the cost of Census 
operations of the Jagirs concerned which were borne by tltc State from start to 
finish. The incidence of cost per mille of the population works to Rs, 4 l 
against Rs. 44 of the 1921 Census. In case Rs. 14,000 Bpent on printing which 
was got done at the Government Presses were also deducted on the analogy of 
all other Government Departments none of which pays a penny to the Govern¬ 
ment Presses for printing charges the total cost falls down to Rs. 135,508 on the 
basis of which the cost jJer mille works to Rs. 37 f. e., Ks. 7 less than tliat m 1921. 

In making this deduction we are supported by the instance of the Cochin 
State which has excluded the printing charges from their cost as is evidenced by 
the following extract from the Cochin Census .Administration Report 

"This iji>t JuDludc t1ji> wst f>F thi" form:*, reports priutcii ut lliu (Toc'hin 
GovemiDimt Prd-- wliioli if tlrlati’d to stntiiHii'py him! printing". 

It is indeed highly gratifying to record that the present Census has been 
able to show substantial decrease in expenditure in spite of the considerable 
increase in work as compared with 1921. Against 24 tables (22 Imperial and 2 
Provincial) of 1921 the present Census has 39 tables (20 Imperial, 8 State and 
U Fertility) besides the much larger voiume of the report. 

The present Tables Volume hav'ing 337 pages beats its predecessor by 
over one hundred pages of print while the printed matter of the Report Volume 
occupies 340 pages against 216 of the 1921 Report. The bulk of both these 
volumes therefore exceeds the 1921 Reports by about 225 pages which viewed 
along with the decr^se of Rs. 7 in cost of Census per mille of population dis¬ 
closes no mean achievement of the present Census. The Census Superintendent 
of Cochin State is not far from truth in styling the work of I 93 I as almost double 
that of 1921. 

This could not have been possible without the genuine and whole-hearted 
co-operation of the District Census Officers and Municipal Presidents on whom 
devolved the responsibility of conducting the Census in their respective districts. 
To them as also to the Wge bands of honorary wt>rkers under them—the Charge 
Superintendents, Supervisors and Enumerators—we offer our sincerest thanks for 
the devotion of their precious hours and energies to the Census work, ft was the 
close and cordial co-operation of all the workers, official and non-official that en¬ 
abled the successful completion of the Census operations. It is indeed a’pity that 
financial stringency did not permit a substantial recognition of the services of the 
Workers by grant of cash rewards. Still good work was not allowed to go un¬ 
noticed and appreciation was all the same conveyed through grant of Census 
Certificates as a token of meritorious service rendered to His Highness' Govern¬ 
ment. These certificates besides being emblems of loyalty serve as good re- 
commeni^tion for obtaining paid temporary service in the Tabulation Offices of 
the next Cenaua as the Census authonties prhte the Census experience amone suh- 
ondinates much above their academic qualifications. * 


In this connection the name of J. H. Todd Esquire, Political Agent, 
Gilgit, who was in charge of the Census operations within the Political lilaqas oF 
Gilgit is deserving of special mention as it is through his commendable efforts 
that the present Census has been able to place before the public greater details 
of these less-known regions which hitherto u^d to be emiinerated on a Special 
Simple Schedule consisting of only three or four columns bearing name, religion 
and sex of the enumerated. He b the first District Census Officer of these 
Illaqas, who enumerated the population on the Ordinary Census Schedule with its 
complicated columns for which we are highly indebted to him, 

The Central Office which co-ordinated theactmties of the \ariciiis District 
Offices and directed the operations bad to bear the brunt of the strain, and the 
pressure upon the Tabulation Offices which had to copy, sort and compile the 
statistics, 'Was by no means a small one. [t is really a great pleasure to record that 
almost all extended co-operatton to the best of their ability although the names 
of Mr. liaja Ram, b. a., Office Superintendent, LaJa Charm Das, B. A., Tabulation 
Officer and Mr. liaghunath Das Kohli, B.A., Inspector, are deserving of special men¬ 
tion. Mr. Raja Ram, B. A., as Superintendent Central Office was very helpful m 
all the three stages of the Census operations while Mr, Kohli assisted both on the 
clerical and the executive side, L. Charan Das spared no pains in extracting 
the maximum output from the huge establishment of the Tabulation Office 
Jammu and thus contributed iu a large measure towards economy in expenditure. 

Our indebtedness to Mr. |. Sbarma, Superintendent and the Staff of the 
Ranbir Government Press Jammu, winch printed almost the entire Census require¬ 
ments from beginning to end, is really great as through their aealous labours and 
genuine co-operation good deal of savings have been effected. 

The Jail Press Srinagar was in no way wanting in co-operation whenever 
cequl^tioned 

For the supply of information pertaining to the decennial activities of the 
various Government Departments which is embodied in the opening chapter of 
this report, we are highly obliged to the Departmental Heads of His Highness' 
Government 

We are at the same time deeply grateful to V, N, Mehta Esquire, m, 
Bar-at-Law, i. c. s, the Honourable Revenue Minister of His Highness’ Govern¬ 
ment, who always extended prompt and favourable consideration to the proposals 
of the Census Department 

The debt of our obligation to Dr J. H. Hutton, Census Commissioner for 
India, for the guidance received during the entire course of the operations is 
indeed inestimable as none else than ourselves is more conscious of the pains and 
trouble which the Doctor had to undertake for onr SiiJie in checking the huge 
mass of the tiresome statistics and reviewing the unending pages of the dozen 
chapters of the Report Volume. 

No Census Officer can close his report without reflecting on the great 
help which be has obtained by the consultation of the almost mexhaustible store 
of previous works and records of the Census. So far from daiming originality 
the authors regret that they had not enough time to derive the maiimura good 
from the treasure-house available to them to embellish their report. In the pre¬ 
paration of their report they have frequently consulted the Ceusus Reports of 
I nd ia as well as those of the Provinces and the States and are greatly indebted to 
the great brotherhood of Census authors from whom the report has taken many 

ANANT RAM, 
Census Commi^ioner, 

HIRANAND RAlNA, 
Assistant CeusM Commissioner, 


useful suggestions and bints. 

Dated Jam^u : 

The 15th ^arck 1933. 
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REPORT 


ON THK 


CENSUS OF JAMMU & KASHMIR 

1931 . 

CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTIOK AND MOVEMENT OF POPOLiinON. 

the pink map of India 

{between 32'17' to J6;58' North Latitude and 73'2a^ to m East Lon^itoS 
represents the temtones known as the Jammu and Kashmir State which ofi^natine 
upon the northern borders of the great Punjab plain stretch exUuisiveW nor^- 
wards to the meeting point of the three empires of Britain, China and Russia. 
Situated on the north-western eittemity of India the State occupies a utiioue 
position m the Political Geography of the Indian Empire formitig a part of the 
Frontier of Inia c^ttollii^ as it does a boundary line of several hundrS miles of 
Frontier touching Tibet, Chinese Turkestan and Russian Turkestan from which 
Muntnes it is securely isolated and protected by several chains of pamllel 
Himalayan Ranges who^ snow-covered peaks render foreign ingress very ^ficult 
impo^ble. It is bounded on the north by the Pamirs (the "Roof 
of W orld ) Md Chin^ Turkestan from which it is completely seereeated 
by the eastern off-shoots of the Hindu Knsh and the Mustagh or iSaKram 
mountains which lend an opening into the interior of the Eastern Turkestan 
through the Kar^omm Piass at a height of 18TO ft above sea level and own 
Mount Godwm Austin the second highest peak of the world having an altitude 
of 28,263 ft above ^ level. The eastern and the western boundaries of the 
State are made up by the Chinese Tibet and the North-Western Frontier 
Provinces respectively while on the south it is bounded by the Puniab dis¬ 
tricts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the Chamba State Suiti 
and LahoL ' ^ 

In no cMntry of the world are there such magnificient masses of the snow- 
coyertrf mount^ns rising to heights before which the Alpine giants w-ill siniplv 
dwindle into insignificance. 

. . ^ Itutursl Divisions. ’The dismemberment of a country into smaller 
administrative units such ^ Provinces, Districts and Tehsils being chiefly based 
on administrative and political considerations does not always provide a satis¬ 
factory basis of division for proper presentation and sound analysis of demogmphic 
statistics essenti^ requisites of which demand comparison of like with like and 
scrupulous avoidance of wide generalisation. 

Another mode of division of a country would be to partition it into rggiouB 
possessing more or less dmilar characteristics based on the similarity of the soil 
or geographical, geological or meteorological conditions. For the purposes of 
Le^B the essential characteristics of physical conformation, cUmate and rainfall 
Which mnuence to a very considerable degree the character, distribution and 
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Standard of liviog of popoktion in general, and of India (which is SO per ceirt. 
agricultural, depending upon the mercy of timely monsoons) in particular would 
constitute a fairly good criterion for natural divisions. 

But from the practical viewpoint neither of the above two criteria would 
by itself be sufficient as the presentation of results merely by the natural divisions 
will defeat the very objects for which a Census is taken by the Government who 
want to know the distribution of people and their condition in each administrative 
unit of the country to enaHe their provincial Governors, District officers, and 
Tehsildars to take necessary steps for the improvement of contoions m their 
respective jurisdictions* Eirpertence has shown that it is always wiser to steer the 
middle course and accept a compromise between the two criteria by following both 
the methods in exhibiting the conclusions of the Census. The facts should there¬ 
fore be stated bv administrative divisions and the theory based on t^^ral divisions 
whenever possible. Nowhere is the task of formation of natural divisions fraught 
with greater difficulties and complications than m the Jammu and Kashmir State 
where vicissitudes of climate and rainfall and variation of altitude are so pronounc¬ 
ed that it is well nigh impossible to find fairly large tracts possessing homogeneous- 
characteristics to enable sound grouping into distinct natural divisions. Not to 
Say of homogeneity of physical features in a province it is rather difficult to find 
a district possessing same characteristics throughout. Speaking of the Kashmir 
Valley Sir Walter R. Lawrence has observed t— 


Evtry tTindred feel of fllevatioii bring? Msne new phase of diniate and of vegata- 
tioo and in a ridfl oE tlilrty miles one can pas? from the overiiowt-ring beat to a climata 

cklightEfllly aao\, or can edcap fruiH wcariBOin# Vfst weather to a dry aud Bonny aliuos- 
pbere." 


If these remarks are trae of the great valley a level stretch of country, they 
are applicable with much greater force to the Frontier Districts having ranges 
with perpetual snow’s ensconsing within their folds a large number of valleys and 
places enjoying the driest climate in the world with practically no rainfall 
In view* of the aforesaid difficulties it would be futile to attempt any fresh 
classfication of the natural divisions of the State and ransequently w'e adopt the 
scheme of Natural Divisions propounded by Fredric Drew Esquire, F. R. G. 

F. G. S„ in his “The Jammu and Kashmir Territories'* (a geographical account) 
published in 1S7S A. o. w'ith necessary modifications made by Khan Sahib 
M. Matiuzuman Khan, the Superintendent of Census of this State in 1911, to suit 
the special requirementa of the Cenaus. Sticking to the old divisions has the 
further advantage of judging the comparative values of the figures w'ith a great 
degree of accuracy than would otherwise be possible. 

The Four Natural Divisions are :—fO The Snihmontiine and the Semf- 
mountainous Tract —This is partly plain and partly broken Kandi country- 
skirting the mountain ranges of the Himalayan series, and consists nf tehsils 
Kathua and Jasmergarh of the Kathua district, the entire district of Jammu 
comprising Samba, Ranbirsinghpura, Jammu and Akhnoof tehsils, and tehsik 
Bhimber and Mirpur of the Mirpur district, The southern portions of these 
tehsils bordering upon the Punjab districts of Jhclum, Gujrat, Sialkot and 
Gurdaspur possess fertile tracts groiving rice, wheat, maize and other crops. 
This region has been designated by Mr, Drew as “The plain in front of the 
hills" through which flow the three great rivers of the Punjab namely 
the Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum as also some perennial streams flowing with 
sufficient water throughout the year. The irrigation of this tract is carried out 
partly by canals drawn oQt of the big rivers (The Ranbir Canal, the Upper 
jhelum Canal, the Basantpur and the Ujh Canal) and partly by sma I Zititindari 
Kuhls. The Ranbirsinghpura tehsil is the most fertile tract in this region ha\’ing 
the best soil and receiving sufficient -water from the Ranbir Canal; while Samba 
is the poorest wiih sandy soil thirsting for vrater. The northern portions of 
the above tehsils called "Kandi" being loc.atcd at a higher level 1,100 to 1,2D0 ft, 
has stony and sandy soil where cultivation is meagre and tmeertain mostly 
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depending upon timely rainfall. The population of this division consists of 
7,12,456 souls and the area is only 2,606 square mites. 

((■*) The Outer Hills .—This comprises the whole country of tow-lying 
hills (c^led Sewalik or Sawa Lakh) in the south of the Pir Panjal. mountains 
which partition the Jammu and Kashmir provinces and whose snowy peaks render 
the Kashmir valley maccessible from the Jammu side during the winter months. 
Tehsil Basoli of Kathua district, the Riasi district, the Udhampur district and 
tehsil Kotli of the Mirpur district are all included within this belt which consists 
mostly of country 2,000 ft, to 3,000 ft. high, though in Bhadarwah and Kishtwar 
the hills reach a height of over 5,000 ft. 

Excepting the fertile valley of Bhadarwah the country has only patches of 
culti^’ated areas spread between the hills covered with scanty and stunted forest 
growth which assumes larger and thicker proportions as higher clQ\'ation is reached 
where the pine and deodar forests form a great source of wealth to the State. 
Much of the mineral wealth of the State also lies buried in this part of the country 
and l^si bids fair to play the role of an important metallurgical centre of the 
State in future. Although, iirigutional facilities are very scanty being arranged by 
small Kukls drawn from mountainous naltahs or springs, but the cuhi^'atio 11 is 
greatly helped by the larger precipitation that this region is blessed with on 
account of its proximity to the high Pir Panjal mountains which compel the 
moisture bearing winds to deposit most of their aqueous ^Tipour in this part of the 
country. There are fairly populous and well cultiraled vallej-s among the 
mountains such as Poonch and Rajouri and in the valley of the upper Chenab 
are the valleys of Ramban and Bhadarwah. Rice and wheat are grow'n in some 
parts while maize is the staple food of the lllaqa. The area of this division is 
9,795 square miles and population runs upto 1,075,985 persons. 

Nora—Divisioi] 1 ctnil 11 coutitate tbe entire >retnniii ProvinQt*. 


(«i) Tkejhdum This includes all the three districts of the 

Kashmir Province having ten tehsils in all: — 


L. 

Srinagar District 

... 1. 

Srinagar, 



2 . 

Anantnag, 



3. 

Kulgam, 



4. 

Awantipura, 

2 . 

Baramulla District 

... 5. 

Baramulla, 



6 , 

Sri Pratapsinghpura, 



7. 

U ttarmachhi pura. 

3. 

Muzaffarabad District 

a 

Uri, 



a 

Karnah, and 



10 . 

Muzaffarabad. 


The seven tehsils of the Srinagar and the Baramulta districts constitute 
the Kashmir valley proper while Muzaffarabod district (of which only a few 
villages in Uri enjoy similar characteristics) has also been clubbed into this 
group to coincide with the administrative division; otherwise this hilly tract with 
insufficient cultivation and precarious agriculture would rightly fall within the 
Outer Hills Division. The mountains enclosing this tract have been termed as 
“The middle mountains'' ranging on the average between 8,000 to lOjOOD ft. in 
height although many of the peaks reach 14,000 to 15,000 ft. The valley 
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of Kashmir situated at over 5,000 fL above sea level axid the beautiful side 
valleys of Sindh and Liddai also belong to this division. 

It is needless to speak here of cultivation in the valley which is very close 
and plentifnl yielding abundant hari'ests of Shali (Paddy) the staple food of the 
Kashmiries. Irrigation is supplied by the Kuhls drawn from natural water 
courses fed by the surrounding snow-clad mountains. The valley is famous for 
the large variety of its fruits which are exported to the plains in ever-increasing 
quantities. Besides rice or paddy, maize, wheat and tilgoglu also are grown 
while Trnmba (Buckwheat) is grown on the higher regions in small quantity. 
The area of this division is 8,539 square miles and the population comprises 
1,569,218 persons. 

(<■«) The Indus Valley or the Tibetan and Semi-TtheJun These 

form the central portion of the valley of the great river Indus, which taking its 
source at the Man^owar lake in Tibet proper traverses the whole of the frontier 
region of the State running from south-east to north-west upto the bend round 
Nanga Parbai whence it assumes south-westerly course till it enters the sea after 
covering a total length of 1,800 miles from the source. Enclosed by Karakoram 
on the north and the central range of the Himalayas on the south this division 
comprises three-fourth of the area of the State but on account of its high 
altitude and highly mountainous and barren character maintains a population 
of only 288,384 people giving a density of 5 persons to a square mile. Except 
GilgU the ranges in this Illaqa vary from 17,000 ft. to 22,000 ft and in Ladakh 
there are vast deserts, ♦. e., Ldnghaithang 1,6000 ft. and Kuenlim (17,000 ft. above 
sea). This includes the three separate administrative divisions; - 


1. Ladakh District 


1. Ladakh, 

2. Skardu and 

3. Kargit Tehsila. 

Gilgit Tehsil. 

Hunza, Nagar, "Vasin, Chilas, Ishkoman 


2. Gilgit District 

3. Frontier Illaqas 


Kuh-Ghizar, Pundal Illaqas included in 
the Gilgit Agency, 


The physical characteristics of the various portions of this country differ 
very widely and we have almost rainless and therefore dry and barren tracts of 
Ladakh on the one extreme and Baltistan and Gilgit with their lower hill sides 
and valleys verdant with orchards and corn fields on the other. 

The Ladakh tehsil is peopled by the Mongoloid (Tibetan) race who 
own allegiance to Budhism while Skardu and Kargil are inhabited by Muslims 
of Shia and Nurbiikshi sects belonging to semi-Til^tad race called Balti The 
cultivable area being very small and the rainfall very deficient agriculture u? 
carried on by artificial irrigation with great difficulty and labour and it is not 
onoften that terraced fields are reclaimed at the foot of the overhWine' cliffs 
The Ladakhi custom of polyandry keeps the small holdings intact as t^ ' ‘n± 
family and common-wife system of the Budhists prevents fragmentatlorT'S 
holdings and also acts as a great check on population. Grim is the chief troo of 
Ladakh which grows even at a height of 15.000 ft. The population of Gilgit k 
constituted of Muslims of the Dard face and this small tract enjoys far bettM 
climate and cultivation than Ladakh l producing wheat and other crops aa 
fruits. The production in Political Illaqas is again of an inferior kind. ^ ^ 

3. Administrative Divisions.—As at the preceding Censuses the State 
may be divided administratively into two broad divisions 

(а) The State proper. 

(б) Dependancies and Jagiis. 
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The State proper has been divided into Provinces, Districts and Tehsils 
as shown below ;— 


A—STATE PROPER. 


I 



Tftbfiffc 


(1) Jammm Pwfina, 

J'dloi filllQ ^ ^ 

Jumna, Aklmiwr., (3) 9«ml34,{4] 

^ ElKtbiifV _ 

(1} Jil3nr«rg4Eh,PJ 

3. Ulrpur m . 

(1) Hiriimr, (3} Bhimb«r, (J) 

4' tldlrnffipar 

(O UdimiiifiHt, (2) (3) (4) BKuJarirBEL Ktahtirar 

£L Riiud 

m Rlifllj (S) RAmpiiT 



]. KafiKmir N'ortli fBftniaiE)]lj|] 

rl),SR Priktft(i«ingli|lcirA(BuJgiiq), UttBrUbchlUplixm, (3) iaruJiinlliL 

A, Koahmir (Sruug9r) + m 

tt) ^rhu^TBr, (2) f3) KoSgun, Annlxpiin. 


(U VH, (2) K«niiilt« £3) MuEiLffAnhAH. 



I. 

CD^kurdu, [3] (3^ Lodakb [inDladlng Uviiur YilUeg lituAlfd im 


Tlbetui tflrriior/^ 

3. 

it) GBgft. 


There are thus altogether ten Districts and thirty one Tehsils in the 
State proper. 


In reality there are only two Governors Provinces t. e.. Jajnmo and 
Kashmir with Head-Quarters in the cities of Jamma and Srinagar respectively. 
These provinces are not to be construed in the sense in which the word 
is used in British India as the administration is not provinciallised but is 
controlled from the centre by His Highness acting through his Ministers and 
Departmental Heads whose jurisdiction extends all over the State in their 
fespective spheres. The Provincial Governors however, are invested with dupli¬ 
cate functions of Collector and District Magistrate and are subordinate to the 
Revenue Minister in Revenue matters and to the Minister-in-charge of Judicial and 
Police Department in matters of maintenance of peace and order in their respec¬ 
tive charges. Each province is divided into a convenient number of districts or 
Wazarats controlled by the Waairs-Wazarat who also act as Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates. Each district is further sub-divided into tehsils under a Tehsildar. 

The Frontier Districts though shown as a province do not in reality 
constitute a province under a Governor but each of the districts t, e,, Gilgit and 
Ladakh is separately controlled by a Wazir-i-Wazarat who is (unlike other 
Wazirs) directly under the Revenue Minister like the E^rovincial Governors. 

B-DEPENDANCIES. 

The following Jagirs and Dependancies are also included in this Census 
Report as in the past:— 


TeIidIb or lllftqu. 

1. PooDflh Jagix (1) Haveli, (3] Sadhoatt, (31 MfiudliAT, flitd (4) Bagb Tdiaih, 

2. CbeiianiJ*gu , 

1 F(oiiti«r TUaqw ,, (i) (2) Iuhlumaan, (3} Yiwdii, (4) Kali mud Qliicar, (CjHaiixm, 

Nagv, mpd (7) Cbiliia, 
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Pooach and Cbenani are Jurisdictional Jagirs and their Rajahs enjoy 
interna] powers of inana|[ement subject to genera] superintendence and control 
of His Highness' Government The Chief cbiefships of the Frontier Illaqas 
classed under item 3 iu feudatory relations with the State and are under the 
direct charge of the Political Agent who is an officer of the Government of India, 


During the decade 1921*1931, the external boundaries of the Stale did 
not undergo any alterations while internally the Bhadarwah and Langet tracts 
which formed the Jaglrs of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur were under bis 
commands amalgamated with the State territories after his accession to the 
throne. The Bhadarwah Jagir was included in the State as a tehsU of the 
Udhampur district while Langet was merged into the adioininc Handwara 
tehsil 


The private Jagjrs of His late Highness i, a., Natipura and Kousa, were 
after his demise also amalgamated with the State. 

I. The Area dealt weth. 


The total area of the State, as adopted at the 


TABLE A. 


1B>75 ** 

SO.BDO mjjn. 

CfiQvtl i BfiipOri 1 ^ Z ** 


« .. IW1 

SO.OOO .. 

« ,, leti 

34.435 „ 

„ ifiar 

84.5B& 

H „ 1931 

1 94.471 „ 


table b. 


present Census is 84,471 
square miles as against 
84,258 square miles of the 
last Census. A reference 
to the marginal table will 
show how the area figures 
have varied from Census to 
Census, 

From the above fi¬ 
gures it is clear that the esti- 
mate of Drew in 1875 A. D. 
was very low being mostly 
conjectural as at that early 
date the areas of even the 
two provinces of Jammu and 
Kashmir had not been 
surveyed not to speaic of 
the estimates of the areas 
of the districts of Ladahh 
and the Agency Illaqas 
whose limits npto the pre¬ 
sent date remain to be 
completely snr\'eyed. Re¬ 
jecting Drew’s estimate we 
come to the estimates of 
area adopted at the Censuses 
of 1891 and IQOl at both of 

_which the area figures were 

, 80,900 square miles, 

the information being chiefly based perhaps upon the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, It may be taken for granted that tegular surveys had not been 
conducted prior to 1891 and only partially conducted between 1891-1901 
as the 1891 Report does not show any figures by provinces but gives the total 
for the whole State, 
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It is in the 1901 Report that we meet with the partial area figures bv 
provinces which shows that figures of Settlement sun^eys were made use of in 
the Report It in the year 1887 that the Settlement of Kashmir Va’Iev 
was commenced by Mr. Wingate, l c, s,, c. L e., who was succeeded by 
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Mr. (now Sir) Walter R, Lawrence, 1 . c. s., c, 1 . e., who was appointed permanently 
as Settlement Officer Kashmir in 1890. Tlte work of sur\'ey was commenced in 
the sacnmer of 1887 and completed in 1893. So the 1901 Report contatns some¬ 
what reliable figures but being incomplete these are of very little practical value 
for the requirements of the Census as these relate only to the areas measured 
within the village boundaries and leave out of account Bhadarwah and Poonch 
as also the Political Illaqas. 

^ At the Census of 1911, the Superintendent In charge seems to have made 
strenuous efforts to arrive at a correct figure and his estimate of 84,432 square 
miles based on data furnished by the Survey of India and verified by the State 
Settlement Department wherever possible may be considered to present a fairly 
reliable figure for the State, 

The 1921 Census figures were again obtained from the Survey of India 
(Party No. I) which quoted for all districts except Ladakh district. Political 
Agency Illaqas anr| part of Gilgit, areas of which units were adopted from the 
1911 Report as will be proved by a comparison oi the area figures for Frontier 
Districts at these two Censuses which are quite identical being 63,d60 miles in 
both cases. The area of the State as computed in 1921 stood at 84,258 square 
miles. 

At the current Census also the figures adopted in Imperial Table No. 1 
have been obtained from the Survey of lodia so far as the Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces and the Gilgit Wazarat are concerned, but as regards the Ladakh 
district and the Frontier Illaqas the figures of the past Censuses Imlvc been re¬ 
peated. The Survey Department have supplied the area of such plac^ only as 
are covered by Modern Surveys wherein Tehsil boundaries have been shoivn on 
the Survey Maps; and for the rest, such as tehsils in Ladakh district no areas 
are available with the Survey Department as even the District boundaries are 
not marked There is an increase of (84,471—84,258) = 213 square miles at the 
present Census which will be explained by a reference to the subjoined compar¬ 
ative statement: — 
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chapter I—DtSTEIBUTlON ANn MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The only matenal variation of area has taken place in the Udhampur 
district which records an increase of 213 square miles over the last Censiia 
which has been explained by the Officer-in-charge, No. 6 Drawing Office in the 
following words :— 

“ Officer-in-charge. No. I Party sioppliod ycm figures only for tho nrea coverod hy 
Modern Surveys while 1 supplied you the figare» both for the area covpred by the .\foiJtm 
Surveys as well as that whicih b yet uncovereii. In other words Uificjer-io-charge, Ko, I 
Party gave yon figures for a portion of the dbtriel while I gave you far the whole. 

The differences in Mnzaffarabad, Eiasi, Mirpur and Gilgit Wazarats are 
very small and may be ascribed partly to inter-district transfer of some villages 
and partly to the more acenrate measurements of the Modern Surveys. 

Every attempt has been made, to get at the correct fiiiures and the dis¬ 
crepancies in the past have been reconciled by exchange of good deal of corres- 
pondance with the Survey of India Depsttment and the area figures as recorded 
in this Repeat may be taken to be reliable and authentic. The finality of these 
figures for the area-S covered by the Sur\'eys has been admitted by the Suneyor 
General of India who in his letter No. 1712/S, dated Calcutta, 12th May 1Q32 
has remarked 

“ Th*^ aroaa hftvfr boon compotwl from the latest Survey? availahln and niprr^eile 
those given iu official (rhi^etteerri, ?Tnall rrhnogc? may ha^ne to Tiiaete tu area? that come [ip 
for new Survoys, or in other case.-, where homidario? are rc-Jiiijns-ted. 

^OTR-— Tha raviimf atjnmre milefli Kdiopled in ttio Ifflperial I &f Lltii. S(jl|b Ad well 

Afl in wars iupplifrij biT ol IndM at a tima wbati il WHd tPfy lata tn iiit?vrp^ 

rate in tka All Tahldw VdIiHIUs whBf^ia th« AKa had beau thQ^NEi mm ii^UAiv tnilei- 


The area figures were also obtained from the State Settlement Depanment 
but these could not be made subservient to our purpose as in some cases these 
figures were very old while in other tehsils big, uncultivated sandy and moun¬ 
tainous areas were left out of rneasurements and consequently the Thakbasts of 
the adjoining villages of such tehsils do not coincide with each other. This data 
was therefore, not taken into account in the computation of area. 

5. Inlet-transfers. —During the decade 1921-31, there has been no 
change in the constitution of the provinces or districts with the exception 
of the Udhatnpur district to which has been added a new tehsil of Rhadar- 
wah which formerly formed the Jagir of His Highness, Chenajii Tagir 
which hiihertofore was dealt with as a part of the Udhampur district has 
for the first lime been constituted into a separate Census District on account 
of the Jagir being Jurisdictional one. As regards changes between tehsils 
the Akhnur tehsil has been enlarged by the addition of some ten villages 
of the Riast tehsil and four villages from tehsil Bhimber, Tehsil Uttarmachbi- 
pura has acquired within its hounds the area of the Langet Jagir except 
Chak and Rakh Hygam which have been absorbed by Baramulk tehsU. 
Sti Pratapsioghpura tehsil has given away one village to Awantipura tehsil. The 
above chafes do not effect the Provincial Totals either with respect to area or 
to population. 

The Municipal limits of the city of Srinagar Were enlarged by the addition 
of ( 1 ) Znnimar tract conlaitiing 36 Mohallas and the villages of ( 2 ) Butmalina 
( 3 ) Bagh Nand Singh, (4) Sonwar, ( 5 ) Bonamsar, (e) Shivpara and ( 7 ) Rath- 
pura. Thia necessitated a good deal of adjustment in the population of the 
Srinagar city for 1921 Census for purposes of comparison with the 1931 figures 
The adjusted population of the city is shown in the Imperial Table IV and a fnli 
explanation has been given in the remarks recorded on the fly-leaf which will also 
be discussed later in its proper place. 

6 . Compariaqn of area wilfa other Slates and Countrioi.— A comparison 
of the recent area figures of the various Provinces and States as shown in the 





INTER-mSTRlCT COMPARISONS 


marginail table shows 
that Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir occupies the first 
placeamoQgst the Indian 
Stales in respect of its 
territorial eictent possess¬ 
ing an area of 84*471 
square miles which is 
distinctly larger than 
Hyderabad State 
(82i6%)i about thrice 
as large as Mj^re 
(29i459h ten times the 
area of Baroda (8,164), 
about four times that 
of Gwalior (26,367) and 
Bikaner (23,317). The 
States of Jaipur (11,45 9 
and Mewar (13.694) 
reach only one-seventh 
while Travancore (7,633 
has only one-eleventh 
of territory as compar¬ 
ed to this State. 

On a comparison 
with the Provinces 
British India the State 
will be found larger 
than Bihar and Orissa 

(83,054), Bengal (77,521), Assam (55,014), N. W. F. Provinces (13,518), slightly 
smaller than Central Provinces including Berar (99,920), about g^rd of Bombay 
(123,679), about Jth of Madras (142,277), | nf United Provinces (112,191), Jth 
of Punjab (135,496). 
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Among the Foreign Asiatic countries, the State is IJ times larger than 
Nepal (54,000), 4 times as big as Bhutan (20j000), and about 34 times bigger 
than Ceylon (25,332)* It is equal to 4 of Afghanistan (245,000), over one 
half of Japan (147,655) and is almost on par with Korea (86,000). 


England and Wales combined (58,344) wilt go to make up only Jrd of 
the State while Scotland (30,405) and Ireland (32,360) are each a little more 
than one third- The State is about six times the size of Switeerland (15,940) and 
more than seven times the size of Belgium (11,755). 

7. Inler-District Ceinpai'lsons.— A reference to the Imperial Table I, 
the State Table 1 and the map given at the beginning of the Report will show 
that of the total area of 84,471 square miles, three fourths—63,553 square miles— 
is absorbed by the Frontier Districts which are mostly covered by high 
monntatns, vast deserts, and forests with very scanty population dieitered in 
valleys and other habitable spots. This region is not very important from the 
Census point of view at present unless further opening up of this difficult 
country attracts larger population for which there are very little grounds to be 
optimistic in the near furture. 


This leaves us with the { of the total area 20,917 square miles of which 
the Jammu Province (inclusive of Jaglrs) occupies 12375 square miles i. e. Jth; 
and the Kashmir Province shares the remaining |th equal to 8,539 square miles 
in all. 
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CHAPTER T—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The marginal table gives an idea df the average area of a district and a 

tehsil in each of the British Indian 
bHnces and States and is useful 
camparative stadj'. It will be 
i that this State occupies the 
»nd place by having an average 
area of 6,501 square miles which is 
exceeded only by the desert Pro¬ 
vince of Baluchistan where the 
figure runs to 9,005 square miles 
I. £.t almost one and a half times 
that of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Although for purposes of 
comparison the average is correctly 
given yet it should not be taken to 
mean that the jurisdiction of a 
district officer generally extends 
over 6,501 square miles which is too 
big an area for effective control 
of a district in this coonoy which 
has no net work of railways and 
where internal communications are 

not yet fully developed. 
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In case we exclude the large areas of the Frontier Districts (which has. 
only two districts and the Political Agency lUaqas) and of the Jagirs the average 
area of a district will work up to 2,399 & or say 2,400 square miles which is quite 
reasonable for this difficult country and also compares favourably with the other 
Provinces and Indian States. 

20,917 Minus (1,627 + 95) 

AiE 4« of Jhmmii k CbfiiiMlL 

£uh.uilr Ptwinc^- 

_ = 2,399| square miles. 

8 (Number of Districts) 

This average Ls larger than Daroda and Travancore; nearly equal to 
United Provinces, N. W, F, Provinces and Bengal. 


Similarly the average area of a tehsil is 1,940 square miles inclusive of 
Frontier Districts and 20,917/27 — 774 square miles excluding the Frontier Districts 
which approximates to Punjab (805) and is higher than United Provinces (518), 
Bombay (494) and Gwalior (676) and U less than only the Central Provinces 
(li218) and Baluchistan (2,5SS); the figi^esof the latter two Provinces being 
unsuitable for comparison on account ot inclusion of large isandy deserts in the 
former and big forests in the latter. 


We shall revert to this topic in detail as we jK'Ogress onwards to the re¬ 
lation of Area, Population and Density and for the present having given a 
preliminary idea of the area and the proportion of the districts and the tehsUs of 
the State, it is essential to acquaint the reader with the basic fffinciples of 
population upon which further comparisons have to be made. 

IT, Population, 


8. Population.— The Census of the State along with its dependent Jagirs 
and lUaqas as taken on the night of 26th February 1931 between the hours of 
7 P, M. aad 12 p, m. counted a population of 3,646,243 souls all told; (of 
which 1,938,338 were males and 1,707,905 were females) as against 3,320,515 
personsooonted at the last Census taken on the 18th March 1921. The total 






















NOS-STfNCHRONOUS AREAS 
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increase is 325J25 persons which gives a percentage increase of 9*8 over the 
last Census, the increase at 1921 Census over the 1911 Census being only 5*1 
per cent. 

Before launching upon the discussion of figures of the current Census it is 
of jairainount importance to make clear the sense in which the word 'population* 
has been used in the Report, The population recorded at this Census consists 
of all persons who were enumerated as being alive and present within the 
territories of the Jammu and Kashmir State on the night of the 26th February 
1931. It includes visitors as well as residents, subjects of the State and persons of 
foreign nationalities and these all constitute what is called, Hhe de facto popula¬ 
tion'* which alone has been taken into consideration in all the Imperial and other 
tables. The basis of classification generally adopted by the Indian Census has been 
“de facto” population which takes account of the location of population at a given 
point of time and is conaequently more simple and administratively convenient. 
Since the Census date is selected with such care and forethought as to ex'clude 
the possibilities of large movements of population not only to and from the 
country as a whole, but even within the different parts of the country itself, the 
days of big fairs such as Kumbh, Id and other festivals, Holiday Seasons and 
other gatherings and even the days considered to be propitious for Hindu 
marriages which would disturb the normal distribution of population are scrupul¬ 
ously discarded. These precautions, no doubt, secure a distribution substantially 
equivalent for a majority of places to a classification by place of normal residence 
or the dejtirc " population. 

As actual enumeration on the " de jure” basis requiring the identification 
of each person's residence and the consequent re-arrangement of data would both 
be a troublesome and costly affair, the general practice has, almost everywhere 
favoured the ** de facto” criterion especially when the selection of a suitable date 
would lead us to a close approximation of the normal resident population or the 
** de jure" population. As the Census was taken on the 26th of February when 
the Kashmir Valley and the Frontiers had hardly emerged from the tight grip of 
winter to assume their norma] activity the population of these two tracts counting 
1,857,802 souls may be taken to represent the permanent resident population subject 
to a slight fall occasioned by the temporary w*inter emigration of the Kashmiri 
zamindars to the plains in search of labour to supplement their income. Similarly 
with the exception of the city of Jammu and a few trading towns the rural popula-^ 
tion of the Jammu district enumerated on the Census night may safely be taken 
to represent the ** normal resident population 

For want of improved means of communications and transport and the 
general stay-at-home nature of the residents of these mountains the approxima* 
tion between the ** de facto” and the '* de jure ” population is perhaps nowhere 
so close as in this State. Moreover as the prelim insiry enumeration which is 
taken a month in advance of the Final Census, registers the permanent residents 
and only such guests as are expected to stay upto the Final Census night and 
whose number cannot consequently be very large; its record will bear closer 
semblance to the “ dejure ” population thEin the record of the '* Final Censns” 
which strikes off the entries of persons who have died or left the place of prelimi¬ 
nary enumeration and adds the fresh arrh-als and births. 

9, Non-synchronous Areas.— Although the Census or the Final Enumera¬ 
tion is assumed to have been taken simultaneonsly at all the places at a given 
point of time (Between 7 p. M. to 12 F. M. on the 26th of Febru^ 1931} yet in 
practice there are regions which on account of their situation in difficult and 
dangerous localities such as snowy mountains, impenetrable forests and turbolant 
mountain streams and nallabs which render night work by Census staff a physical 
impossibility and which in consequence require enumeration during the day time. 
Besides the above there is yet another class of regions called " Remote and Dis¬ 
tant Areas ” such as are frequently met with in ^e Frontier Districts of Ladakh 
and Gilgit where for want of communications and speedy transport arrange men ts 
the totals cannot be brought to the Tehsil Head-quarters or the nearest Telegraph 
office except after journey of several days by the fastest means. 
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CHAPTER I—-DISTRIDUTIOK ASD MOVEMEXT OF POPULATION 


In the former case the Census can be taken during the day hours preced¬ 
ing the Census night or during the next morning and the movement between 
the two enumerations can be strictly restricted by a few hours inoonveni- 
ertce to the public, in emergent cases the pennisaion to leave the place of count 
being ^ven by grant of passes. This amounts to Synchronous Census as the 
restriction of movement keeps the population stable and fixed. 

The latter case, no doubt demands a different treatnKnt and the Census 
in such remote tracts cannot help from being non-synchronous since allowance of 
sufficient time has to be made to enable prompt despatch of totals and this was 
managed by getting a preliminary list of all such villages framed by tehslLs and 
sanctioned sufficiently before hand The Census Department granted sanction to 
hold the enumeration a few days before the Census in case of each village accord¬ 
ing to its remoteness from Tefisil or Telegraph office. As the credit of the Census 
Agency lies in prompt despatch of totals to the Government of India, the holding 
of Census of such villages on the Census night will immensely detain the totals of 
the other districts and evidently it would not be possible to strike off the total 
population of the State, however quick the other districts might have been in the 
submission of totals. 

Proper precautions were, however, taken against inflation of theHst of such 
places simply to suit the convenience of the Census Agency with the result that 
out of total population of 3,646,243 only 237,201 (6*5 per cent.) persons were 

non-synchronously dealt 
with as will be apparent 
from the sub-joined 
table. The number of 
non-synchron ousvillages 
was 621 and the area 
1944 square miles i. c. 
2‘3% of the total area as 
agaist 14 per cent, of 
non-synchronous area of 
Daroda State which has 
far better communica¬ 
tions. Had the Census 
day been fixed at the 
end of March or in April 
the season on account of 
its warmth would have 
further lessened the non- 
synchronous area. 


10 , Accura^ of the Enumeration,—Other things being equal it is a for¬ 
gone conclusion thateach succeeding Census exhibits a greater degree of accuracy 
in enumeration than the preceding ones as the defects and flaws noticed arc at the 
succeeding Census removed by more vigilant and efficient arrangements which 
the successor is able to make having profited by the experience of his prede¬ 
cessor. * 
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The chief consideration of a moonlit night, no fairs or gatherings having 
been duly weighed tn fixing the Census date the big disturbing factors are auto¬ 
matically eschewed from the Census statistics and what small movement be still 
possible is easily controlled by the Census Agency and manopnlated by gran: of 
passes. entrances into the cities or the villages were scrupulously guarded 
by the enumerator standing with a lantern and with a sufficient number 
of blank schedules to enumerate the incomers. Between the hours of the Census 
all traffic was suspended save that of the Census workers. All Serais Dharam- 
salas. Mosques, Hotels, Cart-stands on the roads were constituted into proper 
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Census blocks under the general or special enumerators and varj' satisfactory 
arrangemenl^ were made for the enumeration of the floating population of 
Kashmir Province and the Railway population of the Jammu district With all 
these precautionary measures and vigilance of the Census staff the results were 
bound to be satisfactory. No weddings were reported with the exception of one 
in Udhampur tehsil for which special enumerator was allotted. 

11. Normal Populalfon. —The de facto " population counted on Census 
night represents the actual population and does not make allowance for migration. 
At the present Census the total number of emigrants to British India and Indian 
States (persons born in Jammu and Kashmir but enumerated elsewhere) is 
94p448 persons, while the number of immigrants into the State comes to 64,196, 
the balance of migration being therefore in favour of the State by 30,252 souls 
as against 20,000 persons in 1921 Census. 

The Natural Population of the State wdll therefore, compiled by the 
addition of this figure to the actual population, come to (3,646,343+30.252) 
3,676,495 persons as against 3,341,390 of the 1921 Census. The increase in the 
Natural Population accordingly works upto+10'02 per cent. The figures do not, 
however^ represenL a permanent state of affairs as most of the emigrants are 
constituted of the Kashmiri labourers who, as already hinted, go out during the 
winter for work in the plains and return to their homes at the beginning of 
summer to follow their agricultural pursuits. If the Census were taken during 
the summer months the figures of emigrants will show a considerable diminution 
while those of immigrants will exhibit a substantial inflation ou account of the 
influx of traders and visitors who are attracted by the salubrious climate of 
Kashmir in summer and in their tnrn give an impetus to the trade, Further 
notice of this phase of the subject will be taken in the Chapter on Birthplace. 

in. Area, Population and Densitv. 

12. A general account of the area of the State and its comparison with 
other Provinces, States and Countries having been detailed in the preceding 
paragraphs time is now ripe for us to take up more important and wider 
problems of population to which we shall be introduced in this part of our study. 
The words .\rea, Population and Density taken individually by themselves do 
not connote much but when studied together in all their combinations and inter¬ 
relations they form the entire basis of the Science of Population by Leading us 
from the elementary plane into the higher vistas of intricate problems of pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence and landing us into the foggy regions 
of Multhusian Doctrine the truths of which once ridiculed and refuted are daily 
impressing themselves upon the public mind. 


The words Area and Population having been explained we start with the 
definition of Density which simply means the number of persons inhabiting per 
square mile of the territory or the average which is obtained by the simple 
process of dividing the total population by the total area (in square miles). The 
Density for the State works to 43 persons per square mile. 


From the above it should not be understood that each square mile of the 
territory has a uniform distribution of 43 inhabitants as in the State there are 
miles and miles of land without a single permanent resident (for instance in 
Ladakh) while on the other hand the city of Jammu with an area of only 1 
square mile bears 38,000 people. The local density therefore in some places of 
Ladakh is aero while in Jammu it is 38,000. But on this criterion no comparison 
would be possible and the chief object of density which lies in its furnishing a 
standard for comparison of population problems with other countries will be 
defeated. This is the reasoo why average densities are calculated and compared 
to deduce the necessary results. 
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CHAPTER 1—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The sabjoitied table shows the Area, Population and Density for the 
various British Indian Provinces and the States and it will be ob^rved that the 
Jammu and Kashmir State which occupies the topmost place amongst the States 
in point of area, stands very low in respect of density. The density of Gwalior 
(134) is three times, Hyderabad (175) four times, Mysore (224} five times, 
Baroda (299) sev'en times, Trav-ancore (668) fifteen! times, and Cochin (814) 
nineteen times that of Jammu and Kashmir. It stands oo comparison with 
British Indian Provinces, its neighbours Punjab (238) and N. W, F. (179) being 
more than 5 and 4 times denser respectively, and it cannot naake a respectable 
approach even to Burma which has a density of 63 only. 
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Some consolation can, howev-er, be found in comparison with Baluchistan 
(9), Andamans and Nicobars (9), Chota Nagpur of Bihar (39) and Sikkim State 
(39), all of which have smaller densities. 


A comparison with the foreign European countries will not be of mnfh 
practical value as there is hardly any important European country which is bo 
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thinly populated as the State, A mere glance on the fallowing density figures 
will disclose the futility of any attempt at such comparison ;— 

E)eiisity per square mile. 


Great Britain 

* »i 

480 

Germany 

««i 

347 

Italy 


340 

Belgium 


669 

Holland 


605 

China 


272 

Japan 


608 

Java 

■-■f 

817 


But if on the other hand we resort to the sparsely populated countries 
which have only recently added to their indigenous population by taking in 
immigrants from the densely peopled areas it is seen that there are countries 
with very large habitable area having far lesser density than ours and even 
United States of America is included therein sustaining only 40 persons to a 
square mile. 

Density per square mile. 


Australia 

i 1 » 

2-12 

Canada 


2‘3S 

United States of America 

■ ■ w 

400 

Newzcaland 

m ■ 

141 

South African Union 


15’2 

Brazil 

« f ■ 

130 

Mexico 

-#■ 

190 


Although arithmetical calculations yield an average density of 43 persons 
only as against 39 of the last Census but this low figure is calculated to give a 
false impression to the outside world to the effect that there is ample scope in 
the attractive Valley of Kashmir (by which name the State is generally known 
abroad) for taking in at least five times its present population, as such a conclu¬ 
sion can easily be based on the Theory of Trunniers, a German statistician who 
held the view that even agriculture alone can support npto 250 persons to a 
square mile, although this theory has not been accepted without reserva¬ 
tions. 

To give a correct idea of the State of affairs it is essential that abnormal 
factors should be eliminated from the computation of density and if in the 
present case the figures of the Frontier Districts (which have only 5 persons to a 
mile) which have large hatren tracts comprised of naked deserts and moontain 
ranges several thousand feet above the sea-level are eliminated the density for 
two provinces i. e,, Jammu and Kashmir will approach the respectable figure of 
ISO'S persons to a square mile which compares very favourably with Gwalior, 
Hyderabad, Central Provinces, N. W, F. Province, Bombay and also with India 
as a whole (195). 

13. loter-ternlorial Density.— Although we must reserve the discussion of 
growth of population by Natural Divisions of the State to subsequent pages, yet 
it seems essential to give a brief account of the densities of the internal Admi¬ 
nistrative Divisions to complete the picture. In this connection reference may 
made to last column of the State Table 1 in Volume IT of the tteport which will 
disclose a very wide disparity between the densities of tehsik. Comtnencing 
at the lowest rung of the ladder with the Ladakh tehsil having a density of 1 
person per square mile w® rise higher and higher tbrongh every range of density 
passing Kishtwar (18), Karnah (39) and Bhadarwah (75) tiU we reach the better 
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populated tehsils of the Kashmir and Jammu provinces and ultimately attain the 
top in the region of the Outer Hills where the Ranbirsingpura tehsil records the 
maximum density of 527 persons to a square mile. 

As regards the district densities the Jammu district (327) stands the 
highest, and is followed by Kashmir South (Srinagar district) density 274, 
Poonch Jagir, (238) Mirpur (212), Kashmir North (169), Riasi (131) and Chenani 
(18). The hilly districts of Muzaffarabad and Udhatnpur show a low average, 
the former recording a density of 99, while in the latter case the figure reaches 
only >4, the Frontier Districts conspicuously holding to their last position with 
5 persons only to a s<|uare mile. 

14. Factors affecting Density.—The various Factors influencing the dis¬ 
tribution of population are discussed below. The Census Commissioner for India 
in 1921 has pithily summed up the chief factors governing density in the follow¬ 
ing words:— 

“In order to increase and multiply man must have certain essential con¬ 
ditions—'Water, food, clothing and shelter, a climate not fatally unhealthy and 
sufficient security of life amd property to make it possible for him to settle and 
abide. All these factors interact upon one another and the absence of any one 
of them may counteract the influence of others. In India where the economic 
conditions are closely connected with the cultivation of soil, the physical con¬ 
figuration of the area must for a primary factor as continuous culti^-ation is im¬ 
possible in a rocbj’ or mountainous country”. 

It goes without saying that in a predominantly agricultural country like 
the Jammu and Kashmir where communications have not yet opened up the 
interior and the great industrial and mineral resources are still lying mostly 
untouched the growth of population may be said to be governed chiefly by the 
agricultural conditions namely: - Rainfall, Irrigation, configuration of the surface 
and the fertility of the soil i and density is consequently directly influenced 
by the productiveness of the soil which is dependent upon a healthy combina¬ 
tion of the above four factors. 


{a) Density and Rainfall.—For agricultural countries, rainfall is one 
of the moat potent factors in determining density as it acts upon the pro¬ 
ductive ^s of the soil on which depends the sustenance of the increasing 
population. Although for obtaining high yields from agricultural production a 
certain amount of rainfall is essential yet it does not follow that produce will 
go on increasing with increasing amounts of rainfall, as excessive precipitation 
may instead of helping production bring in baneful results. The Indian Census 
authorities have opined that equitably distributed annual rainfall of 40''^ is suffi¬ 
cient in most parts of India. From the geographical point of view a country 
can be divided into four broad rainfall di\hsions, namely 


(a) Good Itainfall Diofsim*,—Enjoying more than of annual 
rainfall. In the plains, rice is eve.-ywhere the most important 
crop, and tlie hills are corered with thick evergreen forests or 
jungle, 

(&) MIterate Rainfall Division.—Wilh an annual rainfall between 
4v and 80 . Forests flourish in the hills and many crops can 
be ^own m the plains without irrigation and there is a mixture 
of dry and wet zone crops. 


(c) 


P^r Rainfall Dtvtsion. -With rainfall between and 40" in 
the year Here the dry zone crops (Millet) grow; wet^ne 
crops such as nee can only be grown with the help of irrigation 
The hdJs are largely covered with scrub, because it is nf? wS 
enough for forests to grow properly. 
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((i) Des£rt and Setiti-^esert Division . — With less than QGf' of rain. 
It is almost iraposdbje to grow any crops at all without irriga¬ 
tion. 


(rt) According to the above standard there is no region in this State 
with a higher rainfall _ __ _ 
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The fact that Raranagar (71"), Riaai (66^^) and Basohli (61") which get 
the highest rainfall stand very low with respect to density which is 106, 107 
and 108 respectively, goes to show that the mountainous character of these 
tehsils leaves very little cultivable area to support large population and 
consequently the advantage rather the blessings of rainfall are uselessly 
wasted 
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The cause of high precipitation here is that the Monsoon nrhich manages 
to reach these outer ranges of the Himalayas Is deprived of its entire acqueous 
vapour by these mountains on the Punjab side of the Pir Panjal pre^'cnting its 
onward march and penetration to the Happy Valley which is very slightly, if 
at all, infinenced by Monsoons. 

{/*) The second belt classed as the Poor Pain/all Dhnsion (20" to 40") 
comprises ten tehsils which have a density above 200 excepting entirely 
mountainous tehsil of Kishtwar (18) and partly mountainous Anantnag, It is 
in this belt that the highly populated tehsds of Ranbirsinghpura (527), and 
Srinagar (501) are located as also the fairly dense tehsils of Pulwama ( 334 ), 
Sri Pratapsinghpura (334), Bammulla (252), Kulgam (248), and Mlrpur (285). 
For Kashmir which has a temperate climate a rainfall between 15" an ^I 
40"' is consdered sufficient for all kinds of cultivation as in such regions both 
evaporation and rainfall are generally less and consequently the population all 
over the Kashmir Valley is fairly dense, 

(c) Next comes the belt of a very poor rainfall (below 15 ") with 
KargU (density?), Skardu (13), Gilglt (19) and Ladakh ( 1 ) all of which come 
last in regard to density; Ladakh tehsil having a rainfall of 3 " exhibiting 
one man per square mile. Here the relation between rainfall and density is. 
self-evident. 

The abo^-e shotvs that rainfall has a great influence over the growth 
of poputauon in all tehsils provided other conditions are equal, 

( 6 ) Deiwf/y and For the conduct ol cultivation, water is 

the essential element and where Nature is not liberal enough in the distribution 
of a fair quality of rainfall artificial means of irrigation whether by canals, 
tanks or wells make up for the deficiency. Instances are numerous where barren 
and dry tracts of land have been converted into flourishing fields through the 
improved irrigational facilities and have in consequence attracted large masses 
of human settlers. Lyallpur in the Punjab with an annual rainfall of I 3 
inches had in 1891 a density of 7 persons to a square mile but during the last 
40 years it has growm so populous that its density at 1931 Census has now 
reached to 368 persons and is still growing. 

The non-reliability of Census statistics of the State before 1911 makes it 
difficult to properly appraise the effects of irrigational works in influencing the 
growth of population, but even during the last twenty years the in er p aw of 
density in Rarbirsinghpnra tehsil from 428 to 527 and that of Jasmergarh from 
241 to 281 and of Jammu from 313 to 357 is undoubtedly due in a large measure 
to the irrigational facilities afforded by the Ranhir canal and the Uih and 
Pasantpur canals in Kathua district, 

(c) DeffsHyafui Cott figuriitiattc/fits surface of lamL—Even where the 

supply of water by rain or irrigation is sufficinl culti’i’ation will not be full if the 
surface of the land is uneven. Throughout India, it is the level plains (of the 
Ganges, Punjab and other rivers) which are most thickly populated as in such 
places every inch of the land can be brought under the plough and water can 
he retained in the field to supply the moLstnre. 

. . “^ider rainfall and density shows that in the State also 

it^ is the level plains at the foot of the hills in Jammu and the plains of the 
Kashmir Valley that support large populations while the hilly tehsils of 
Ramnagar, Riasi and Basohli etc,, tnspitc of having highest rainfall are not 
thickly peopled on account of their hilly character, 

. Cltmate.^The presence of masses of snow-covered mountains and 
the high altitude render the climate qf part of Kashmir Valiev very cold dur¬ 
ing the winter and the closing of ihc passes to the Frontier lllaqas during the 
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'winter mates free comno uni cation almost impossible and under such circum" 
stances the cold regions of the Frontier have little to offer by way of attractions 
for the growth of population which largely accounts for low density. Malaria 
which constitutes the chief cause of death in a majority of cases is greatly 
influenced by climate and consequently a malarial climate is perhaps the least 
conducive to the growth of population. Malarial climate of Kathua is an in¬ 
stance on the fioinL 

Demity and Crops .—It is difficult to trace definite connection 
between the density and crops sucJi as Would lead to the formation of general 
formula on the subject ; and the hypothesis that the tracts whiclr can snpK 
pjort most people are those where rice is grown ", although challenged by 
various Census officers, has been fonnd to be true to a certain extent in the 
case of the telrsils of the Kashmir Province by the last Director of Census of 
this State, 

(/} Historical and Indusfridt Considcraiion .' — History of a tract has 
exerci^d a great influence over the growth of population, as the civilized 
countries were strong and good Government ensures Caw and Order with its 
concomraimnt blessings of security of life and property and impartial dispen¬ 
sation of justice between man and man wfll naturally encourage expanEion of 
population not only by growth from the indigenous elements but also by a flow 
of immigrants from outside. 

To these may be added the prospects of industrial development based 
upon the factory system of large scale production requiring the services of 
numerous worheTs which compels the moveo’ient of the rural population to the 
Industrial Centres and results in the creation of new towns and cities. Such 
grow^th of population is equally visible in parts of country newly opened out by 
railways and roads W'hich create fresh awnuea for trade and exchange of com* 
modi ties encouraging the transport of surplus agricultural or mineral production 
to such places w here they are scarce. 

rv. Variations in Fopulatjok at Previous Censuses. 

15. For statistical reference the Imperial Table II and the State Tabic 1 
may be examiived as also the marginal 
tabic which shows at a glance the results 
of variation during the past 40 years, 

From the Report of the 1R91 
Census which was the first proper Census 
of the State, it appears that some sort 
of enumeration was conducted in the year 
1873 but Its results were far from reliable. 

The Report does not record any figures 
of population of this Census hut from 
other sources the fact of an cnumcratton 
having been undertaken in 1873 Jit least 
of the Kashmir Province is confirmed 
and the msults of this enumeration give a population return of 4Q1,S46 
persons for the whole of Kashmir Province inclusive of Muzaffarabad district. 

It requires no elaborate argument to establish the unreliability of these 
figures as a simple comparison witli the population of the Kashmir Province at 
1891 Census reveals that the count of 1873 places the population at a very low 
figure. It seems on the face of it incredible that the population of Kashmir 
Province should have increased during a period of 18 years (1873*1891) by 
about ICD per cent, f, e., from 491,846 to 949,041 in 1891 especially when the 
highest rate of decennial increase of population during the subsequent decades 
has on no occasion exceeded +26 per cent, in I lie Kashmir Province and this 
high percentage of variation has not been accepted as reliable by the sub¬ 
sequent Superintendents of Census of the State, 
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The total population of the State has during the last forty years under* 
gone an increase of -IS'S p^r cent which gives a decennial average of 9'4S per 
cent, which rate is quite normal and if maintained from Census to Census will 
double the population in about one hundred years. The percentage increase of 
9'S during the decade under review which has been the most favourable being 
conspicuous by Its freedom from any serious visitations of epidemics such as 
Cholera, Plague,, Influenza and at the same time blessed with good agricul¬ 
tural conditions barring of course a few local exceptions confirms the above 
view namely that the normal rate of decennial growth will range round 10 per 
cent for the whole State unless any speedy industriallization of the country 
and development of its minerat potentialities open up fresh opportunities for 
expansion of population at a higher rate; 

16, Causes of Variation.—The causes of variation from decade to de¬ 
cade have been examined in detail in the previous reports and it is not 
necessary here to tread the ground afresh and consequently we shall m^e only 
a passing reference to them and revert to them in detail In the paragraphs ex¬ 
plaining the growth of population by Natural and Administrative Divisions. 

IS91-1901,—Dus to absence of rainfall gauges till 1895 no accnrate past 
record of districts was available but the record thereafter shows that in 1898 
Jammu district, Bhimber and Jasrota districts suffered from draught which 
in 1899 brought famine conditions leading to the desertion of their homes by 
people of Kandi and Barani Areas, Cattle also died for want of fodder and 
scarcity of drinking water. Relief measures in the shape of suspension of 
Land Revenue to the extent of 112,808, Taccavi advances upto 38,000 for 
purchasing seeds, bullocks and sinking wells and opening of Relief Works such 
as construction of roads from Jammu to Jasrota, Bhimber to Mirpur, Daiput 
canal in .Akhnoor tehsil were promptly introduced by the State which went a 
long way in ameliorating the distress of people. The decade was free from 
epidemics in the Jammu Province, 

AdsAwfr PrntJfncs.—Kashmir had timely rainfall during the decade ex¬ 
cepting the year 1893 when the continuous rainfall for three days brought floods 
in the Jhelum which inn undated several villages in the Srinagar ^strict caus¬ 
ing ruin and devastation. As a resniit of the Settlenieitt operations the confer¬ 
ment of the i^ami Rights on hereditary cultivators, the aubstitution of cash 
revenue for kind and introduction of systems of engagements direct with the 
>lsi'«njfcs—doing away W'ith the tyrannous interference of the middlemen brought 
in its wake the extraordinary' betterment in the lot of the Kashmir peasantry by 
assuring them of fixity of revenue demand and security of tenure which hither- 
lofore they could not dream of. 

The visitation of Cholera in this province in 1892 a.d., caused a morta¬ 
lity of 11,712 souls in a few weeks but its 2nd attack m 1899, although respon¬ 
sible tor carrying away 10,000 lives, was notorious by its continuing for a period 
of seventeen months. Introduction of vaccination occasioned considerable 
decrease in mortality from Smali-Fhix, 


Frontier Distrids —The Frontier Illaqa was split up into two districts 
Gilgit and Ladakh, The rainfall here is of very little practical importance and 
the cultivation depends on natural water courses and irrigation therefrom, 
Astore and Gilgrt were settled for the first time during the decade. The per¬ 
centage increase of l4‘21 was considered high by the 1911 Census Superinten¬ 
dent who placed the true increase at 12 per cent. 

7901-1911.—The condition t>f crops in Kashmir was throughout good re- 
gulling in increased cultivation excepiing the damage suffered by paddy crop 
of lower areas of the valley by the great flrjod of 1903. The Rashinir Province 
also experienced three Cholera epidemics resulting in 17,118 deaths and one 
attack of Pneumonic Plague of a severe type carrying away 1,455 persons. 
The Jammu Province had some bad harvests and ri si cation of Malaria in the 
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lower tracts. The Kanbir canal was thrown open in the jamniu Province bat its 
effect on population were naturally show themselves in me subsequent flecades. 
Percentage increases of 5‘3 and 11'3 for Jammn and Kashmir Provinces and 8’6 
for the entire State for the decade is quite reasonable and reliable: 

lUtl-1921 ,—^The normal rainfall was yenerally better than in the previ¬ 
ous decade. The condition of crops in the State during the decade was about 
the average ou the whole with the exception of the extraordinarily dry year 
1920 which caused serious distress in some tehsils of the Jammu Province. 

“ The greatest suffering was occasioned in the tehsils of Kotli, Mirpur, Samba 
and Poonch lilaqas and in a slightly lesser degree in the tehsils of Kishtwar, 
Ramnagar, Ramban of the Udhatnpur district Liberal Taccavi ^vances 
were made through the Co-operative Department in the district of hlirpur for 
purchase of grain and cattle: among whom the mortality was very heavy, owing 
to dearth of fodder and desertion of the population to neighbouring districts 
in search of livelihood. State efforts supplemented by pri^-ate charity succeed- 
ed in partially easing the situation, but the adverse effects of this long drawn 
suffering had an important bearing on the movement of population in the 
affected tracts. The total amount of Revenue suspended during the 
decade was Rs. 196,987 of which Ra 120,760 was suspended in the Jammu 
Province". 

The suspeusioris in the Frontier Districts and Kashmir Province amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 5,623 and Rs. 70,604 respectively while remissions throughout the 
State aggregated to Rs. 21,000. 

Irrigational Extemionsi . — ^The decade witnessed an increase in the 
number of canals by 2, in total mileage by 60 and in inigated area by 15,652 
acres w'htch is a fairly satisfactory record of decennial improvement, greater 
share of improvement falling to the lot of Jammu Province as in Kashmir the 
natural water courses fed by snows require little further help by artificial 
means. In Jammu the Ranbir canal with 6 distributories was completed in 
1912 i the Basantpur canal in Kathua district was completed in 1917 and Ujh 
canal was started in 1919, while 8 distributories from Upper Jhelum cai^ 
were laid out in Mirpur in 1916. 

Pitblic of Ute total 88,294 deaths during the decade Influenza 

levied the heaviest toll (44,514 deafhs} by causing 50 per cent, of the total 
mortality in 1918 and the disease held sway over both the provinces. Kashmir 
was free from Plague while Jammu had 9 visitaiions of this epidemic resulting 
in the total mortality of 9,134 persons in the decade. Cholera did its usual 
havoc in Kashmir and took aw'ay 18,064 lives—the 1919 attack being the most 
Virulent. Small-Po.v inflicted cousiderahle mortality both in Jammu and 
Kashmir Provinces, the total number of deaths being 16^405. It is regretted 
that the absence of reliable vital statistics renders comparison with the past 
Census difficult. 

Prices and Wages ,—The exceptiomil feature of the decade was the 
abnormal rise in prices and wages during the War and the Post-War years as 
against the easy prices and steady conditions prevailing prior to 1914, The 
prices of food stuffs increased by 130 to 200 per cent, on account of the War 
and the wages of artisans and labourers were univerally more than doubled 
A mason who received a daily wage of -/8/- could not he had for less than 
Re. I or even Rs. l/4/% 

Apprehending that the export of large quantities of food grains from 
the State to outside places where higher prices were obtainable will lead to 
intolerable famine conditions the State had to place an embargo on the export 
of wheat, maize and rice. It is, howc^’er, unfortunate that the number of deaths 
in the War is not given in the Report as the absence of the able bodied 
population from their homes for a period of five years and the deaths of 
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pMple in the prime oF their lives constitate very strong factors in reducing the 
birth-rate and the effects of War would natur^ly have been most disastrous 
on the population of the Jammu Province which supplies the ranks of the 
State MLlitarj', This factor greatly accounts for the small percentage increase 
of only T? per cent in the Jammu Province during the dec^e 1911-1920. In 
view of the above circumstances, the increase of 5‘1 per cent, for the whole 
State during the decade was fairly satisfactory as compared with the average 
increase^ of V2 per cent, for the whole of India, 

V, The conditions of the past decade 1 93 M931. 

17.— From a survey of the remote past we turn our attention to the closing 
decade 1931-1930 with which our Report is principally concerned and start 
with a general review of the agrlcukuial, economic and seasonal conditions of 
this period in some greater detail since these exercise a substantial influence 
over the growth of i»pulatLon, The quantity of normal rainfall during the 
decade has already been shown by districts in the Subsidiarj' Table I and by 
tehsils in the marginal table under the paragraph dealing, with Density and 
Rainfall, What remains now is to trace the course of rainfall during the ten 
years drawing attention to the exceptionally dry years as also to the good 
rainfall periods. Instead of giving a general account of these conditions for the 
whole decade it would be more advantageous to discuss them from year to year 
as far as possible in order to single out the good and bad years and avoid the 
confusioii which the running account of such a long period involves. In pre¬ 
paring this brief account frequent help has been taken from authoritative 
sources such as the xAnnual Administration Reports of the State as also the 
Departmental notes obtained from the Heads of the State Departments for 
purp'jses of the Census. 

The 1921 Census having been taken on the 18th of March 1921 corres¬ 
ponding to the Bikram date {Chet 1977) our review should naturally com¬ 
mence with the Sambat year 1978 but as only one combined Adrainistration 
Report of the State was issued for three years I977j 1978 and 1979, it will be 
advantageous to take these three years together and as also the subsequent 
years' period till the adoption of Faab year by His Highness* Government with 
effect from the Istof Katik 1984. 

Triennium 1977, 197B and 1979 {1921, 1923 and 1923). —Weather crops 
and geT$cra^ condUions of the people . — -In the Jammu Province the rainfall 
was untimely and deficient during 1977 causing damage to both the Rabbi 
and Kharif crops, but in 1978 and 1979 it was fairly distributed, timely and 
sufficient and in the last year the condition of crops was well above the 
average. In Kashmir the rainfall in 1977 was below normal and not well 
distributed partially damaging the Rabbi crops; In 1978 also unfair distributioni 
damaged the Kharif crops; but in 1979 conditions of the crops improved by 
the advent of timely and sufficient tains. In Gilgit the abnormal rainfall 
and early snowfall of 1977 brought considerable misfortune to the Rabbi and 
Kharif crops though this very year gave equal distribution of ram and snowfall 
resulting in a good crop in Ladakh, 1978 proved, however, unpropitious as 
insufficient rainfall brt>ught about a scarcity of food stuffs in Gilgit while in 
Ladakh crops suffered from excessive rainfall. 


Cnltivated area.—The total cultivated area in the State fell, from 
3,036,089 acres m 1976 to 2.031,801 acres in 1977 and 2,031,434 acres in 1978 
but rose to 2,050,054 acres in 1979. 

General con^lition of the people: Kashmir Province .—The general health 
of the ptjcjple was fairly good a.s then? was no epidemic and the hirth-rate 
was higher than the death rate. Prices ruled high in 1977 and experienced 
a slight fall in subsequent years 1978 and 1979. The rise in? wages benefited 
the lamindars who, wb^n free from agriculture took to labo-ir. The number 
of live-stock increaHetL 
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Jammtt ProvUice. —Prevalence of severe famine in Sambat 1977 foil ow¬ 
ed by diseases of various kinds increased die death rate and it was not possible 
for the population of the Kandi Illaqas to recover from the evil ^fects till 
Sambat year 1979 when the season took a favourable turn resulting in good 
crops. The abolition of forced labour or bcgar also proved a great boon for 
the zamiiidars. 

Frontier Districts.^ Prices’Vi/eiQ high and prevalence of famine conditions 
in 1977 and 1978 rendered the people destitute in Gilgit although in Ladakh 
the health of the people was better and the birth rate higher than the death 
rate. The burden of begar enforced for the of Supply and Transport 
Departoent is a sore vajtation to the people and an impediment to agricultural 
Operations, 

Four and a half year*^8 period—1980-^1981^1982-1983 and first half of 1984 
(1924-1925-1926-1927 and part of 1928),—S^ons. In the year 1980 the 
rainfall in the Jammu Province was sufficient and well distribnted there being 
no complaint even in Kandi tracts, while Nature caused belated sowings in 
1981 but the position was restored in 1982 which gave sufficient and well 
distributed precipitation all over the province excepting portions of Reasi and 
Kathua districts where excessive and untimely falls affected the Kharif cropa 
In 1983 and first 6 months of 1984 the rainfall was irregular, the Mirpur and 
Kathua districts suffering from insufficiency of rain while abnormal rains in 
l^easi wrought much damage to life and property. 

In the Kashmir Province the excessive rainfall in 19SO gave bumper 
har\'ests excepting the Anantnag tehsil, in 1981 the rainfall was comparatively 
much less but the deficiency was made up by sufficient snowfalls maintaining 
a richer and oontinnous flow in the irrigation channels and rivulets. In 1982 
and 1983 and first 6 months of 1984 the precipitation was again sufficient and 
well distributed. 

The Frontier Districts experienced scarcity of rains in 1980 especial¬ 
ly in tehsil Kargil of the Ladakh district where the cultivated area decreased 
by 540 acres. In 1981 the fall was again not good but there was an increase 
of 344 acres in Gilgit and 58 acres in Ladakh in the area Irrigated by Kuhts, 
In 1982 there was again shortage of both rainfall and snowfall but fortunately 
the crops which here do not depend so much on rain as on artificial irrigation 
did not suffer there being no decrease in the cultivated area. In 1983 and 
the first 6 months of 1984 the snowfall tvas heavier in the Gilgit district and 
the cultivated area increased by bOO acres. 

jrciZ. —The following table shows the variation in culti\'ated 
area during the 4 j years under review :— 


Year. 

Total area 
cultivated. 

Variation. 

1979 

2,050,054 


1980 

2,049,793 

—261 

1981 

2,039,200 

— 10,587 

1982 

2,037,220 

—1,986 

1983 

2,045,267 

+8,047 


It will lie apparent that the figures of area under cultivation had suffer¬ 
ed a continuous fall since 1979 and it was only in the last year i. f,, 1983 that an 
npward tendency began to demonstrate itself by an increase of 8,047 acres. 
The area cropped also decreased during these years from 2,069,113 in 1980 
to 1,945J99 in 1981 ; and to 1,936,319 in 1982, 

The General conditions of the people' Jamtntt Province .—The favour¬ 
able season and good harvests of 1980 materially improved the condition 
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of people who for the past years were subjected to the ravages of famiite 
and scarcity conditions. There was enough gra'in and to spare for ex¬ 
portation. The opening of Banihal Cart Road which is the one a11-State 
route connecting the tw^o provinces of Jammu and Kashmir was the greatest 
work of the decade. The health was generally good save in the Jammu 
district where Plagne caused much mortality, [n 1981 the condition was 
practically the same but there was no epidemic while in 1982 the general 
economic condition wag slightly better owitjg to the general fall in the prices 
of cloth, sugar, tea and salt which are the main commodities for which the 
zamindar is dependent on the market. The higher prices of food stuffs also 
brought gain to the agriculturist. There was not much improvement in 1983 
excepting the slight rise in prices of food grains. 

Kashmir Prtrvince^^Jn Kashmir the year 1980 was responsible for good 
harvests, high wages, absence from epidemics, decrease in forced labour, flourish¬ 
ing condition of people and prohibition of import of Shall into Srinagar and 
permission for its export to British India by Private Agencies. In 1981 with the 
exception of a Cholera outbreak the province had fair harvests, nice weather and 
good economic conditions which but for the feeble outbreaks of Cholera and 
Plague in 1982 were well maintained during 1982 and 1983. 

Frontier Dtstricfs. —But for a mild attack of Influenza in Gilgit, the year 
1980 proved to be a healthy year being free from disease and attended with satis¬ 
factory conditions. The people no doubt are generally poor which is due not 
only to the labour being unskilled and unable to fetch high wages but want of 
any industry or a brisk trade, the whole population being engaged in agriculture 
which unfortunately has no further land for expansion. The remaining vears 
1981. 1982 »nd I9S3 w™ nonnal. 


Fasli year 1984-85.—It is necessary to explain here the fact that His 
Highness' Ciovemment ordered the abandonment of the old Bikram year and 
adoption in its steid of the Fasli year which commences with the seventh month 
of the Bikram year namely on Ist of Katik and closes with the month of 
Assuj. The first Fasli >'ear 1984-85 started with the 1st of Katik 1984 (about 
the middle of October) and is represented in duplicate figures as shown above 
and consequently the conditions for the years after 1983 are represented by the 
Fasli years irestcad of Bikiaini years. 

Character of the Seasom.~The years 1984-85 proved very inauspicious 
for Kashmir Province as the unprecedented and heavy rainfall continuing inces¬ 
santly for well over two days brought diastrous floods which besides fltKxiing 
the valley inflicted terrible destruction on crops and cattle alike. All com¬ 
munications with the outside world were cut off and the Kashmir valley was 
for several days completely isolated. Although the crops in Muzaffarabad 
district did not, on account of high election, suffer so much from floods as 
through excessive minfall yet the washing away of the Kishenganga and Dome! 
bridges by the unprecedented floods both in the Jhelum and the Kishenganga 
rivers brought about a serious dislocation of the trade of the district by cutting 
off the transport communications between Abbotabad and Domel. During the 
winter when the snows block the Murree road all traffic between Srinagar and 
the Punjab is diverted to this road which is free from snow throughout the j’ear 
but los,s of the above two bridges rendered the use of this route by wheeled 
traffic impossible. The bridges have, however, been reconstructed now in 1932 
L e., after 4 years of their destruction and consequently this period was not 
favourable for the flow of the trade of this district. The tehsils of Ttfuaaffar- 
abad district continued under the Settlement operationiL The province was 
frees from epidemic diseases liut for the Small-Pox outbreak in Srinagar citv in 
1985 resulting in 1,002 deaths. 


The annual Amarnath pilgrimage started in good weather from Srinagar 
but was overtaken by heavy incessant rains accompanied by sno^vs in high alti- 
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tudes. Althougb many pilgrims were detained by the *aQtiioritie 5 still many 
Sadkvs and other enthusiastic pilgrims proceeded despite warnings and met 
t^ith untold miseries and privations. Some lives were lost due to extreme cold 
and starvation. 

In the Jammu Province, the vagartes of heaven displayed themselves at 
their worst during this year when the rains which balked the hopes of the tiller 
at the time of the sowing season descended on earth in unprecedented fury in 
the month of Bhadon 1985 causing every river, stream, rivulet and nallah to 
rise to undreamt of heights bringbg wholesale destruction to all life and pro¬ 
perty that came before the fatal current. The loss was immense. Crops were 
washed away, cattle drowned, bridges and buildings destroyed and some human 
life swallowed up by the fur bus floods. 

The Rabbi crops had a severe blast in the bargain. The general condi* 
tion of the people was on the whole average, public health being cotntiaratively 
better on account of absence of any epidemic excepting the usual malarial fever 
w'hich is regarded an every day affair and not viewed as a serious thing. 
The prices of food staples contirmed stationery and import of grains into Mir pur 
district was kept free of customs duty. 

Faali year 1985-86.— For the Kashmir Province the year 19B5-SG, however, 
started with propitious signs and the rainfall being sufficient and well distributed in 
the earlier part of the year resulted in good crops all round and bade fare to make 
up for the misfortunes of the previous year, but Heavens intervened and all 
hopes were blighted by heavy rains in Bhadon bringing in their train floods of 
the same magnitude as of the last year followed by immense loss to crops, cattle, 
and houses. Scarcity of fodder caused much suffering to the livestock. Muzaf- 
farabad district had well distributed rains with fairly good crops. Relief 
measures necessitated by two consecutive floods of 1935 and 1986 were continu¬ 
ed by the Government by sanction of liberal grants for Taccavi (Rs. 167,615), 
restoration of the means of communications and relief works. The Govern¬ 
ment also obtained on loan the services of a flood expert whose scheme involv¬ 
ing an expenditure of 24 lacs has been sanctioned by the Government. 

The prices of KhaHf crt*ps continued high while those of the Rabi suffer¬ 
ed some reduction. The prices of food stuffs are generally dependent in this 
proinnce on the price of Shali which is the staple food of the Ka.shmiries. 
Since the issue price of Shali for the city requirement which is the only market 
of grain is authoritatively fixed by the Granaries Depctriroent t the rates of food 
stuffs in general remained normal in the face of the embargo laid on the 
export of food stuffs. The province had no epidemic during the year. 

In the Jammu Province prices were lower and import of grain into Mirpur 
continutd, free of customs duty. Timely and sufricieiit rains yielded good crops 
although the floods repeated their I'isit on a smaller scale in Bhadon 1QS6. The 
visitation of locusts in Kathua, Udhampur and Mirpur districts was a great 
nuitftince as it destroyed 378 acres of crop in Mirpur tehsil although no appreci¬ 
able damage was done in other tehsils. Special measures adopted by the 
Government aided by the willing co-operation of the zamindars went a great 
way in minimising the damage. The public health was comparatively better as 
there was no epidemic outbreak. 

Government measures continued to check the growth of venerea! diseases 
in the hilly tehsils of Jammu. The Government lisides specially holding the 
Zaildais, Lambardars and Chowkidars responsible for keeping a strict watch 
over cases of abduction of women also deputed religious preachers tO enlighten 
the public opinion against such immoral practices. The prices of grains remained 
gradually higher. With the inauguration of Agriculturists Relief Regulation the 
lot of the zamindars underwent a considerable improvement, 

Fasli year 1986-87.— In Kashmir valley the rainfall was excessive compared 
with the preceding year resulting in water logging of considerable areas in the 
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Satlaba Circle, which iold heavily on Jtabbi and Kharif crops. The Muza^far* 
abad district had well distributed rainrall and good crops. Hailstorms did 
some damage in certain places. The year was immune from epidemics except¬ 
ing an outbreak of Cholera claiming 133 victims. There was a disastrous fire 
at Muzaffarabad and with the exception of the Treasury all State office build¬ 
ings the Teheil, Wazarat and the Court were burnt down. 

Prices of Rabbi crops reniained generally higher. The Shali situation 
was under full control. The general condition of the people was good. The 
fresh land revenue asse^ment of the Uri tehsil was announced during the 
year and was received well by the zamindars. 

With the exception of Mirpur and Bhadarwah tehsils the Jammu 
Province had timely and sufficient rains and good harvests. The visitation of 
locusts constituted a great nuisance throughout the province including the 
Jammu city where as if to give a demonstration of their strength they one day 
invaded even the Government offices and in a minute the w'alls, the doors 
electric posts and trees were literally blackened by their swarming numbers 
and their flying l^ions outside actually clouded the sun from view. The 
Government spent considerable amounts in the destruction of the pests by 
actually offering price per mannd of the eggs destroyed by the ^mindars. The 
Revenue officers had a busy time and the visits of high officers and the interest 
taken by the Minister went a great way in freeing the country from the locusts. 

Inscrutable are the purposes of heaven as instead of anticipated scarcity 
and starvation fields yielded bumper crops and the over-flowing of grain 
markets lowered the prices so much that they touched the bottom and the 
agrtculturiste began to find it difficult to adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions. 

General condition of the people was on the whole average the year being 
immune from diseases. The import of grain free of duty continued as also the 
measures against venereal diseases and abduction of women. 

Fasli year 1987-BS (upto end of 1987).—Although the Fasli year is styled 
1987-HB nur account ends with the close of Bikram year 1987 "when the final 
Census was taken, 

Jammu district had well distributed rain attended with fair iiarvcsts; 
Mirpur had scarcity at Rahhi and excess at Kharif thus adversely affecting 
crops! Riasi and Udhatnpur districts had less rainfall than the previous year 
w'hile Karnah had sufficient and timely mins. On the whole the rains were l es s 
favourable than of the past year, 

Tht- prices of grains showed a downward tendency due to the world 
slump; and fall in prices in the contiguous districts prevented the prices from 
rising here. Import of grain in Mirpur and Kathna continued free of customs 
dutj*. The general health of the people was satisfactory as thete was no 
epidemic. 

In the Kashmir Premnee the rains were scarce although better than the 
last year. There Were no accidental calamities and no appreciable difference 
in prices. The general condition of the people continued good till end of 1987 
as the political agitation started in the month of Har 1988 which does not fall 
within our decennium. 

The condition of the zamindars is one of steady progress. Tire abnormal 
fall in prices in British India did not affect the Kashmir zamindars who obtain¬ 
ed fixed prices from the FtKid Control Department which has proved a great 
boon both to the urban and rural population. 

18. Extension of Irrigation.—Having discussed the character of the 
seasons, the condition of crops and the general economic condition of the people 
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for each of the past decennium w© now come to a detailed esanjinatioo of 
some of the pr^ipd factors affecting growth of the agricultural population, 
Chmf among which is the irrigation which alone can enable our ^rrcultural 
productions to meet the recurring requirements of growing population. The 
absence of connected accounts of the principal irrip.tiofi systems of the State 
lu My o t e previous Census Reports provides ample justification for the devotion 
of larger to the subject in this Report as it k well nigh impossible to 

asse^ the improvement of our agricultural resources without a knowledge of 
the irrigationaJ systems that form the basis for this development* 

irrigationaJ works in the State may safely be devided into 
three defimte periods, {a) period prior to year 1901, (t) 1901 to 1923, (cl 
1929. Prior to 1901 attempts were made in the reign of Muslim King 
Zain-ul*Abdin to construct irrigational works in the valley and even as far lack 
^ SiOOO years Raja ^^am Dev is said to have Constructed a 21 miles long canal 
from Ganeshpura to Martand Temple. 

^ides the Rajpur canal drawn from the Chenab at a cost of several lacs 
in the reign of the late Xlaharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Sahib Bahadur which did not 
prove succ^sful ou account of mistake in levels there were some nine water-courses 
taken out direct from the Chenab and six from the Tawi stream all of which 
irrigated the Jammu district alone, while there existed Zumimidrf canals both m the 
Kashmir valley and other parts. The Brst irrigatiaaal work constructed by the 
State Public Works Department in the Jammu Province was the Jogi Gate canal 
5^ miles long with a bed width of 4 feet and a discharge of 10 cusecs which cost 
Rs, 422,22S and besides irrigating some lands near about Jammu supplied water 
to the State gardens. 


—it was in 1901 that expansion of irrigation on scientific lines 
was seriously commenced under the supervision of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and a regular irrigation division under a Divisional Engineer was opened 
in the Jammu Province while the irrigation in the Kashmir Province was looked 
after by the Divisional Engineer Kashmir Public Works in combination with 
the Roads and Buildings* During this period 1901-1933 the following canals 
were constructed :—■ 


Kashmir Province 1. Martand Canal, 


2, Lai Kuhl 

Jammu Province L Pratap 


2. Ranbir „ 

3. Basantpur „ 

4. Ujh Canal (upto R* D. 35,000). 

5. Upper Jhelum Canal Distributaries, 


Martaad Canal,—It takes off from the Liddar river and has a total 
length of 34‘25 miles (Main line 24'50 and Distribotaries 9-75) the total area 
irrigable being 15,006 acres of which 3,39S were already irrigated by the old 
Shahi Kuhl. It was started In 1901 with a project estimate of Rs, 211,300 
and is having a successful run since 1903 serving the two-fold object of irrigat¬ 
ing the crops and supplying pure drinking water to the inhabitants of the 
Martand plateau. 


Lul The project at an estimated cost of Rs. 84,288 was completed 

in 1W3 and was designed to irrigate 7,015 acres of which 1,816 acres already 
received irrigation from the old Kuhl, The total length is 217 miles and it 
serves for Kharif irrigation only. 


The Pratap Canai.—-Excavated originally in 1873 the canal was re¬ 
modelled and extended in 1903-1904 at an estimated cost of Rs. 73,326. 
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Taking off from the right bank of the Chenab river the canal flows perennialty 
over a total length of 24'15 miles commanding an area of 15,000 acresv It is 
more of a protective than productive urigatioti work and tlie expectation a 
good return has not been folly realized as the zaroindars are not keen to utilize 
canal water in spite of the low tihiatta rates. 

Ranbir Canal .—This is the largest and most impcfftant canal in the 
State and was started with a project estimate of Rs. 1,700,000 in 1903 And 
spread to 1908. Taking off from the left bank of the Chenab near Akhnur and 
following for the first 4i miles in the line of the old Shahi canal it flows for 
39 miles in the main channel and 212 miles in the distributaries (total 251 
miles) and is capable of commanding an area of 108,000 acres. Besides 
seiv'itig as an iirigation channel for 15 miles, propelling the turbines ol 
the Jammu Hydro-Electric installation which supply electricity for lighting the 
city of Jammu, running the Water Works purifying plant, driving the 
looms of the Sericulture Department and mills of the city, the canal has 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the rural populatioo of the Jammu district 
and has prm’cd a great productive work brii^ng a fair revenue to the State. 

Basantpttr Canal. —Commenced in 191445 with a project estimate of 
Ks. 290,000 and intended to irri^te 7,427 acres the irrigation from the canal 
has not been satisfactory as the discharge of 120 cnsecs which could be taken 
into it under an agreement with the Punjab Government has proved very 
inadequate as the land being porous and stony absorbs a large percentage of 
this supply. The canal tSies off from the right bank of the Ravi about 
3 miles above the Madhopnr Head Works (Kathua) and has a total length of 
13 miles. It has no irrigation since under the agreement w'ater can be 

drawn into it from Ist of April to 30th September only. 

Vjk Ca/iah —Started in 1915 with a sanctioned cost of Rs. 280,000 the 
canal was completed only in 1923 t. c! during the current decade with a total 
length of 45 miles. It takes from the river Ujh and serves an area of 1,480 
acres of Sand in the Jasmergaih lehsil of the Kathua district 

Upper Jhelunj Canal Disfrihiitaries.—These distributaries 8 in number, 
15 milr£ ill length and constructed at a cost of a lac of rupees take out from the 
Upper Jhelum Canal tn the area through which the canal passes io the State 
territory. The total area of Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils expected to be irrigat¬ 
ed was 7,600 acres but so far very little imgation has been receiv'ed as the see¬ 
page from the Upper Jhelum Canal has done considerable damage to this 
litaqa. 

Revenue KnhIs. —Besides the above irrigation w'orks the following four 
Knhla lui've been constructed to help the irrigaton in the Gilgit Agency and 
Ladakh Wastarat ihe income whereof is appropriated by the Revenue DepartmeuL 

It) Kurhathanji Kuhl io KargU tebsil, 

((f) Safed Pari KuhL—A ’rast tract of nncultivated Land near Safed 
Pan and Chakarkot maidan between miles 18 and 23 of the 
Bandipur<itlgii road was thirstir^ for irrigational faciUtics in 
spite of its proximity to the deep Gilgit river. Scarcity of fodder 
and graio in Bunji and Gilgit and high temperature of the tract 
inviti^ Uie attention of officers who in 1912 attempted the 
construction of a small Kith I through a company of Sappers 
and Miners but the work was left incomplete. In 1913 construc¬ 
tion of Kuhl from Sai Nallah on the other side of the hill 
range abr^ut 4 miles aliove Jagrotc village along with its 
Chakarot branch was started at an estimate of Rs. 30,145 
and successfully completed in t’W’o years. The Kuhl, apart from 
irrigating 2,000 acres has proved a boon for travel ling public 
by considerably modifying the climate of the district and prorid- 
ing homcR for numerous Vagistanis and other people. 
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(iti) A aupur KuhL ^—Owing to insufficiency of water in the old Nau- 
pur KuJd a new Kuhl taking off from Kargil Nallzh was con* 
structed in 1924-25 at an oatiay of Ets. 21,174 to irrigate lands 
of Xaapiirt NaUm and Eurtnas villages as also to compensate 
the zamindars of Burmas village who were promised water in 
exchange for the Burmas Spring water diverted for Gilgtt water 
supply. 

{iv) Harbi^n KuhL —The constniction of this Kukl in Harmosh lllaqa 
in Gilgit district which was completed only last year is expect^ 
to ameliorate considerably the condition of the IHaqa- 

1923-29 ,—This period which entirely falls within our decade U unique 
in the history of irrigational development in the State as in his capacity of 
the Senior and Foreign Member the present Ruler of the State drew op a 
scheme for the breaking up of the Public Works Department into three separate 
departments namely (1) Roads and Bmldings, (2) Irrigation and (3) Electricity, 
each under the control of a separate whole time Chief Engineer who will be able 
to devote his whole-hearted attention and energies to the development of his 
particular branch- Since this scheme marks an era in the inauguration of a 
vigorous policy of development it is only fair to quote briefly the highly benefi- 
cient intentions of the Ruler which show the depth of patriotic feelings and 
irresistible love for the welfare of the people : - 

**Und^ the ona State EETginft^r contmb Eoudg and Buildingi, 

Ini^tioD and Electricity» In sll three branch*!!? ih*5 Slate is in el very backward and im- 
oondition and oor only hope of pro^^r^sp appears to be in Hppmratttig these three 
branches and placing i^aoh under the conirdi ol a. cocnpeteiit and cnergedc officer who woald 
thosf be aide to devtui* hip whol*t rime and attention to the dpvAlopntt^at of kh particakr 
traneh. 


Tnking each b nmeh separate I v wc tind that our coirnnuDiuitiDO^ oiei exoeiMliiigly 
Wo have in Kashmir roads Leaiiiag into the valley^ one frotn Rawalpindi, being long 
c^tablifihcd, b in good order* The road Erpin Jummii is quite nnhnisbed and r*^qaires a very 
great deal of attention. Thi:^ road Wing an alPState route, should hq df^veloped os rapidly 
possible and made iuto the main tnule atiil pa-^^enger artsry of the Slat*?. When we leave 
two tnaii] nrad? we find tiuit oatr^ide the actual valley of Ka'^htdir, hardly a road 
worthy of the name esisd? in the State, I have lately travelled from Jamifin vis Botot^ ami 
Bhadanvali and Kislitwnf lind ovnr the Simthan Fas? into the vnllev of Kashmir and I emu 
pen^onaJly oerrify to the ilire neccBsity of dewlopiag oar iDtemaJ roiniuonication&. Apart 
from the^ need? of our people road? are necessary for the devnlopincnt of our great forest 
properties. 

To riling to ttrigtition^ the production of iwnre and more fom] is nftoeaauiry becanse oiir 
fK^j^uiatiiKii cf>n tin lies to increaM- as a cnatter id ooofrH'. All onr culttirnlkle areas eaclnded 
from forest? Imve been brought under the plotigE and the pfcnlitcrion of more food 
cannot 1 m^ hnpcii for from cnltivatcii arras dependent npoo rainfall alone. Our only hispe 
lieji In extension of irrigntion wherby the prodnEje of already cnltivateil Gclda wonld h« 
gn^atty increased, W* are the happy possc-=sor& of abnndaiit riverB and streams and it h 
most lii^^Teditnble ikut wo liav*^ nc^t taken fall advantage of this bonnty of cintufe^ 


la ronsHnpi+m*.^ I thn( in fiihifo iTi?ti*ad of having om* State Engin^Kir lo 

cuntro] three Ijranche? af our f^ntilic Work&, we Hbould cmjdoy throe men 


This resulted in the constitution of the Irrigation Department having two 
Divisions in Jammu and one in Kashmir showing the following progress during 
the decade 1021'30- 

Iti Kashmir besides survey work for various irrigation schemes the con- 
stroction of Zainagir Canal started in 1980/1923 at an estimated cost of rupees 
eleven tacs has been brought to completion and opened during the year 
1987-88/1931. The canal having a total length of 43‘8 miles (Main 21'I and 
Distributarj- 22'7) is expected to irrigate an area of 14,200 acres annually out of 
total commanded area of ISjOUO. It takes off from Madmati stream- 
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In Jamrnu the extctisioD of the LJjh Canal was started at an estimated 
cost of Rs, 695,422 m the year 1924 and major portion of the work is nearly 
finished. Moreover extension to Distributary No. 9 of the Ranbir Canal has 
also been carried out at a cost of Rs. 140,032. 

During the decade under report the length of the canals has increased 
from 325’21 miles to 460'78 miles giving a net increase of 155'49 miles in length 
and increase of 46,965 acres in area which no doubt is a record of good progress. 
Out of a total expenditure of Rs, 11,813,600 incurred on irrigation works from 
1902’03 npto end of 1928-29 Rs. 3,496,361 were spent during the last decade. 
The expenditure on irrigation works from 1921 to 1929 amounts to Rs. 3,486,361 
while the receipts come to Rs. 2,643,964. The position may be summed up in 
the words of the Chief Engineer, Public Works Department as follows: — 

** nt crither from tlip point of view of tlie roTonqo rualiaed by the State or 

tho prosperity of tho Ubi|a.« in which tlio vnriooA ennalf piuw there can be ao doubt that 
they baw tnorc thtin omply fiilGlIr-i) tire exii«;fittTfjnj» with whkib they were irtarted. Vaut 
areas in the Jaiumn auit Ku^htnir PmvitK^hi hiive now hpeti nintl^^ fertile. Placefk which at 
one time appeareil wiblertii»itt oiid Uiiinlirtliltul^le ntitl Auff'crcd even from wqnt of liHakijig 
Wiiter lire now fall of gpnrn licbi!i (ind w-iill growu fruit gardens. Tlic prioo of tbe land bait 
conjiiJcnibly increoiHHl und the inbabltuDUi are now ia a cuuipaiatirely prciHpenus coadltinn 

19. State of Public Health.—In a vast country like Jammu and 
Kashmir State with no homogeniety of climate and seasonal conditions, the fac¬ 
tors governing public health aie so varied that it is difficult to form a correct 
estimate for the entire country as to the propitiousness or otherwise of the indi¬ 
vidual years much les of a decade. The big mountain barriers divide the terri¬ 
tory into distinct wTiier tight compartments each possessing separate traits of 
climate with the result that while the Jammu Province might be passing 
through a sci*ere epidemic of Plague the province of Kashmir is found 
to be immune from the touch of the epidemic, and on the other hand 
prevalence of Cholera in Kashmir in particular years lias little effect upon 
Jammu, not to say of the far-flung Frontier regions. 

This view derives ample support from the survey of the various epidemics 
during the last decade. During the period of ten years 1921-30 there have been 
9 annual visitations of Plague in the Jammu Province' more especially in the 
Jammu district while Kashmir Province enjoyed complete immunity for ail 
these years with the exception of 1926 when in the month of November Plague 
broke out in the Awantipura and Kulgam tehsils claiming 38 victims. As re¬ 
gards Kashmir Cholera has visited the province in 1924, 25, 27, 29 and 30 but 
with the exception of 1929 when 70 persons died of Cholera in Dasohll tehsil 
the Jammu Province has been almost free from the disease. The total mortality 
from the infectious diseases is given in the following table ;— 

Cholera ... 19,857 

Small-pox ... 15,546 

Plague 5,231 

Plague,- The total deaths from plague in the Jammu Province came to 
5,222 as against 9,134 of the last decade which shows that although the visita¬ 
tions of the epidemic have been frequent and regular the loss of life has been 
reduced by almost 50 per cent, which Is due to the prompt and effective 
mca.sures taken to combat the disea.se by the Health and Medical Depart¬ 
ments in the .shape of syslcmatic trapping of rats, disinfection of houses and 
anti-plague inoculations. \\’ith the exception of the epidemic of 1924 which 
levied a toll of 2,242 lives the course of the disease has been sparodic and un¬ 
perceived. 

The only exceptional turn taken by the disease was; to make its appear¬ 
ance in the Kashmir Province in 1926 when the Kulgam and Awandpura tehsils 
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-were affected by it where out of 81 seizures 69 died. Prompt and effective 
measures such as prevention of outside intercoorsc, vacating and burn¬ 

ing of 18 infected houses after payment of compensation of fts. 8,043 to the 
villagers, moculation of 1,882 persons, segregation of the sick, destruction of the 
rats succeeded in completely stamping the disease out of the province as the 
subsequent years have fortunately been quite free from its recrudescence. 

Cholera , — The next disease of epidemic nature is cholera which may be 
said to have localized in Kashmir. The total mortality inflicted by it during 
the decade comes to 19,857 of which 12i952 deaths occurred in the Kashmir 
Province and 5,249 in Poonch. The opening three years of the decade 1921, 
22, 23 were practically free from the disease till 1924 vy'hen Uri, Uttarmachhi* 
para, BaramuUa tehsUs and four villages of the Srinagar tehsil suffered from 
a mild attack resulting in 135 deaths in all. The year 1925, however, saw the 
outbreak of cholera in a virulent and widespread form in the valley whidh 
was responsible for a mortality of 11,597 souls out of a total of 12,952 for the 
decade in the Kashmir Province. Anti-cholera inoculation was carried oat on 
a large scale and met with an unprecedented success, 83,996 being inoculated 
tvith the first dose and 57,356 with both doses of cholera vaccine which cost 
the State Rs. 30,000 during this year. The year 1927 and 1928 passed off 
pe^efuUy and in 1929 the disease made another appearance but v/as soon 
driven ont with the help of prompt and energetic measures. Out of 227 cases 
only 125 proved fatal Out of a total of 5,249 deaths from cholera in Poonch 
as many as 3,472 took place in 1978 (1922-23) the remaining 700 being divided 
between nine years. 

The number of deaths from choiera in the Kashmir Province has fallen 
from 17i338 in the last decade to 13,255 which no doubt shows an improved 
state of affairs. The slight increase in the State totals however is due to a 
heavy mortality of 5,249 in Poonch as against 190 of the past decade, 

Small^pox. The total mortality for the State is 15,546 as against 16,405 
of the last decade which shows that there has been a decrease but the decrease 
is not commensurate w*ith the progress of the times. Although a good deal of 
progress has been made in the vaccinating arrangements in the cities it is 
apparent tliat efforts on a much wider scale are necessary in the Moffueil to stop 
mortality from such preventible causes. The disease has a severer hold on the 
Kashmir Province than on the Jarnmn. The mortality in the Moffusil was 
abnormal during the year 1923 when 1,972 deaths occurred from small-pox while 
for the city of Srinagar the years 1982 and especially 1984-85 were exception^ 
ally bad being responsible for 603 and 1,051 deaths (total 1,854). Out of total 
deaths of 2,324 that took place within Srinagar Municipal limits during these 
years 1,854 deaths i,e., 80 percent, occurred during these tsvo years, the remaining 
20 per cent, deaths being distributed over S years. The figure of 5 and 1 deaths 
in the city during 1984-85 and 1985-S6 given by the Health Officer, Srinagar would 
(if reliable) represent an ideal state and absolute control over the disease pro¬ 
vided this is continued in subsequent years. There can be no denial that the 
expansion of the vaccination activities throughout the city by appointing vac¬ 
cinators by the Municipality in each ward has done a good deal to stamp out 
this curse and if cases still hap}«n the responsibility lies with the citizens who 
do not avail of the facilities offered. 

Of the remaining diseases fevers are responsible for 388,478 deaths 
but it would not be of much use to examine this cause which is so very indefi¬ 
nite, as eacli and every death is attributed by the non-technital village agency 
responsible for record of vital statistics to fever. Influenza made appearance in 
the Frontier Districts but did not do much damage and cases of Typhus 
occurroti in l-^hmir Province, 

To snm up it may be safely concluded that the decade has been excep¬ 
tionally fortnnate and propitious as compared to iLs predecessor on account of 
ts enjoying complete immunit)’ from the hellish visitation of Influenza which 
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carried away aboat 45,000 souls or other curses like the War or the big famines. 
The attacks of plague and cholera enumerated above have also been fewer and 
of lesser intensity and much loss of life was averted by the prompt and effective 
measures taken by the Medical and Health Departments. 


Venerea/Diseases.—AUhongh the mortality figures under venereal diseases 
are not separately available for absense of a separate column in the death 
registers yet it is an established fact that these diseases are working great havoc 
amidst the population of Ramnagar, Basohli and other hilly tehslls of the 
lammu Province, where the rale of increase in population is comparatively 
much lower. In order to prevent the further spread of this highly contagions 
disease and also to eradicate it in the localities where it holds away at present 
His Highness* Government opened a Venereal Diseases’ Hospit^ under the 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon in the Ramnagar tehsil which has been treating 
the sufferers on Western lines and the ignorant rural population which formerly 
looked askance at the modem methods of treatment has now grown acens* 
tomed and shows considerable eagerness to avail themselves of the treatmenL 
The work done by the hospital during the last 4 years is recorded in the follow* 
ing statement. The Chi^ Medical Officer, Jammu states that probably 80 per 
cent of the adult population or less are tainted with syphilis and about 28 per 
cent, widi gonorhea, which seems to be an exaggerated view\ 
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During the decade under review the Government has been contribating 
in a greater measure towards the extension of the 
Medical Department and the annua] expenditure 
a. which stood at Rs. 295,711 in 1921 rose to Rs. 469,397 in 
» 0 1930 which gives an expenditure of 2 ann:^^ per 
1 7 head of popalation against 0-1*7 of 1921 and fMl-lO 
S 0 of 1911. 
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The number of hospitals and dispensaries has increased from 76 in 1921 
to 91 in 1930 and the increasing popularity of these institutions is evidenced 
by the regular increase in the number of out-patients from year to year. In 
1921 the number of out-patients was 735,395 while in 1930 the number went 
up to 1,130,412 giving an increase of about 4 lacs or 56 per cent in ten years. 
The number of operations (major and minor) rose from 22,309 in 1920 to 
58,392 in 1930 h e. an increase of over 200 per cent in the decade. 


20. Sanitation.—The expenditure on sanitation has also increased from 
Rs. 49,067 in 1921 to lis. 67,553 in 1930 and the decade has been particularly 
favoured by attachment of greater attention of the authorities towards sanitary 
improvement. It has witnessed the inauguration of three new Notified .\rea 
Committees in Sopore, Udhampar and Mirpur towns, sanitation whereof is now 
entrusted to these Committees which receive a handsome contribution from the 
Government and also raise further funds by taxation. The two Mnnicipalides 
in the cities of Jammu and Srinagar are of course looking after their respective 
sanitation through technical experts and sanitary staff. The various schemes of 
sanitary improvement p^cularly the Drainage and City Extension Schemes of 
Srinagar are already being put in proper shape and other schemes will it is 
hoped also receive sjTnpathetic treatment in due course. 
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The total expenditure incorred by the Jammu Municipality during the 
decade is as under 


Rs. 

Expenditure on Public Health 339,849 

„ Sanitation and Sanitary improvements 165i239 

„ „ Thttblic Instruction „, 5,92! 


86 streets were paved and drained, 43 were drained only, one new road 
and one nullah were constructed, 2 roads were remetalled, and 399 lights were 
added. ^ 


21. Intprovement in Communications.— The principal requisites for the 
material prosperity of a country is a sound system of communications by land, 
by water and during the recent progressive times also by air. By breaking up 
the isolation of the different parts of a country, bringing into closer and im¬ 
mediate contact the village and the town and enabling the speediest develop¬ 
ment of the agricultural, mineral and other industrial resources of the country 
a backward tract is soon brought to the front rank of civilized and advanced 
icountries through the blessings of improved systems of transport and com¬ 
munications. 

Want of suitable communications and transport facilities have proved 
great obstacles to the political and economic development of India and consti¬ 
tute still greater impediments in the case of oor State. In India a large part of 
deficiency has been made up by the various systems of Railways and Roads which 
have Worked great economic and social improvement by breaking up the Isolation 
of the village, the immobility of labour and the conservatism of the people. 

Unfortunately due to the hilly character of the country the average 
height of which is 5,600 feet above sea level and the mountain barriers that 
dismember it, the work of improvement is not so easy and the progress cannot 
be expected to be as speedy as in the plains. In 1889 there was no continuous 
road to drive through in Kashmir ^though there existed patches of small 
lengths between different towns. The routes were difficult and passed over 
dangerous ascents and descents rendering the journey to Kashmir valley very 
difficult. Thanks to the generous grants expended by His Highness' Government 
on improvement of communications from year to year that during the short 
&()ace of 40 years we find that marvellous progress has been made in this 
direction. The following are the principal road systems: ^ 

Thejhdum Valley Raad ,— This road has a length of 132 miles from 
Srinagar to the Kohata Bridge where a further length of 64 miles of Kobala- 
Murree-Pindi route of the British territory connects the valley with the 
Punjab. Till the year 1922 this was the only road for vehicular communica* 
tion between the Punjab and Kashmir, This road has no doubt opened up the 
country to a great extent and given great impetus to export and import trade 
which during tire last decade has considerably increased in volume. The old- 
type ekkas and bullock-carts a del ay some and costlier means of transport have 
l^n replaced by [hodem means of cheap and speedy transport by motor 
lorriea The increase of trade and traffic is evidenced by the increased 
revenue from the road toll which amounts to 3 lacs a year. 

Garhi-Hahihullah Road fmin Domel ,—This road with a length of 12 
miles links up the State with the Hazara ijorder at Ramkot from where 
vehicular traffic passes over the Garhi-Habibullah road in the British territory 
till it joins Railway at Abbotabad. During the decade improvementa costing 
97j524 were effected on this road. 

The Banihal Cart Rood . — Both the above routes to Srinagar being 
lengthy and tedious did not bring that close touch between the tivo provinces 
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of Jammu and Kashmir which was so essential for the development of the 
State. A long travel through the railway from Jammu to Kawalpindi, a 
tedious nightly change at Wazirabad Junction, anangetnents for transport at 
Rawalpindi and then a halt on the way either on the British or the State side 
of Kohala were factors which combined to make the journey a tedious and 
uninviting one. To remedy this defect the BanibaJ Cart Road was started in lOO? 
and completed in 1922 at a cost of 43 lacs, it provides a direct link between 
jammu and Srinagar (the two capitals of the State) and passing entirely 
through the State territones it covers a total length of 203 miles rising from 
Jammu to the Patani Pass at an altitude of 7,000 feet and then after dropping 
down to the valley of the Che nab at Ramban it rise& to the Baniha] Pass at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet whence it drops again to the valley of Kashmir which has 
a uniform level of over 5,000 feet above sea. The opening of this important road 
in 1922 imparts to the decade under review a special significance as the work is 
perhaps the biggest and costliest feat accomplished ia the history of the State 
Public Works Department. The road is progressively gaining in importance and 
popularity and during the last few years the volume of ti^fic has so mneh increas¬ 
ed that in 1987-SS (1931) 14J017 motor lorries, 3,612 motor cars, 495 tongas, 63 
ekkas, and 197 bullock-carts passed over the road in a single year and the road 
toll receipts averaged to Rs^ 200,000 per annum. The small figures of traffic in 
the case of tongas, ekkas and bullock-carts is a clear evidence of the facts 
that these slow means of transport have been almost completely ousted by the 
motor vehicles and the slight trace stilt lingering only plies between short 
stages and not on the entire length of the road journey. 

The Srinagar-GanderbAl Road, the Nasimbagh Road and AchhabaJ- 
Anantnag Roads were metalled during the decade while genera] improvement 
and tarring of the Srinagar roads, the widening of the Gnpkar Road and the 
construction of the Boulevard Road from the Gagribal to Sherazjbagh round 
the Dal Lake mark a great step towards advancement, [n the Jammu 
Province the progress during the decade has by no means been slow as is 
evidenced by the completion of the Mirpur-Chechian Road at a cost of 
Rs, 251,913 in 1986 (1929) which has greatly helped the development of trade,, 
traffic and the resources of the country. Its utility for military purposes was- 
established during the recent disturbances when it served a very useful purpose 
in carrying regiments of the State and Briiish Military to quell the agitation in, 
Mirpur and surrounding area. 

Samba Road . — Although onlj' 17 miles out of 21 of this road have been 
metalled and wire netting has been spread over the sandy portions to facilitate- 
traffic, yei the road is open to lorry trafric and Samba—important stronghold of 
the Dogra Rajputs—is only at one hour's distance from Jammu now. 

Jammu-fiafftua Road ,— Though only a fair weather road and kaicka 
yet its opening has brought the Kathua District Head Quarters (which 
formerly could only be reached in two daj'S through a circuitous route pro¬ 
ceeding upto Pathankote by Railway and then over miles of bad road) into 
direct touch with the Capital (Janvmu). The journey of nvo days can now he 
accomplished in four hours in a lorry which also goes to Jasmergarh tehsil,. 
It is hoped that greater attention to this road in future will op^ out this 
pan of the country which has very good rice producing areas, 

Ahhnor to Hatfurpur Sidhar {length 21 miics). — Passing along the 
mairrline of the Pratap Canal upto its tail it takes a turn to Hamirpar Sldhar. 
This is a katcha road and if it is extended to Manawar, as is proposed* Jammu 
Will be conTvected with Mirpur thrt>ugh an all-State route leading to greater 
security and prosperity of Hia Highness' subjects, in Mirpur Wamrat and 
Akhuur tehsil. 

ffoffif,-Formerly a wholly bridle road with a length of 
24 miJe.<s out of which 18 miles pass almost tbrough hilly tracts has now been 
made fit for wheeled traffic for the first cine miles and estimate of Rs.^jXO 
has been framed to make the w'hole of tt fit for wheeled traffic. 
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KatraSiiketar Rooit ,—This motor road branchitig off at Sukotar (IB 
miles from Jammu on the Banihal Cart Road) and tenninating at Katra towo 
has brought the head-quarters of the Riaai district nearer to Jammu and is a 
great boon for the pilgrims to Triknta Devi. Out of a total length of 10J 
miles 8 miles have been metalled during the decade at a cost of Ra 7.2,955, 


Besides the above the improvement and metalling of the Jammu roads 
has made the citv more neat and beautiful and the construction of the Gumat- 
Shalimar road has relieved the congestion of traffic in the city. 


Bridges .—In Kashmir apart from the constmetiDn of the Barbarsbah 
and Safakadal bridges and laying out of separate footpaths on the Amirakadal 
bndge in the city, the Daniel and Kishenganga bridges which were washed 
away by the floods of 1929 were rebnilt at a cost of Ra 114t300 restoring com¬ 
munication with Muzaffarabad and Khudwani bridge over the Vi^ow river was 
also reconstructed and has restored the communication to the Kulgam tebsil 

In the Jammu Province the Karai Suspension bridge ou Marwa river on 
Kishtwar Symthan Pass was newly built at a cost of Rs. 12,487 and suspension 
bridge over the Chenab at Doda was also completed at a cost of Rs. 2CX426 
during the decade. Of the big bridges that on the Bahlo) Nalla which in the 
rainy season widened to ^ mile and rendered passage of wheeled traffic impos¬ 
sible on the Jaramu-Sialkot Road was completed at a cost of Rs. 123,278, thus 
removing a great nuisance of the motorists who were held up half way on the 
road and bad to wait till the suhsidence of the waters. The volume of wheeled 
traffic over the old suspea.s!on Tawi bridge had assumed such abnormal pro¬ 
portions that it became essentia] to widen the bridge and have a new pukka 
construction substituted in its place. new girder bridge having a Centxai road¬ 
way of 13 fL for vehicular traffic and side walks of 8 ft each for pack pony and 
pedestrian traffic has been constructed ov-er the existing piers and abutments. 
The bridge is five feet higher than the highest flood level and was cons plated at 
a cost of Rs. 3,44,eXX) after the close of the decade under review. 


The total road miieage as maintained by the Pnblic Works Department 
shows an increase of 415 miles out of which 247 miles represent the increase in 
the metalled roads only as will be shown by the following statement: — 
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The total expenditure on the Public Works Department including roads 
and buildings is Rs. 33,377,010. Besides the above roads, some roads in the 
Kashmir Province are looked after by the Revenue Department and some forest 
Toads by the Forest Department. 

23. Bevslopmsnt of Industry.—It has now become a proverbial saying 
that the State of Jammu and Kashmir is exceedingly rich in natural resources 
which at the present moment are in an inactive state or have reached only the 
infant stage of development. The principal natural resources available to the 
Stale and its people for raising wealth and converting that wealth into neces¬ 
sities of life required by the higher standard of life into which the progress of 
civilization is pushing the peoples of the world day by day are noted below and 
the ensuing pages shall take account of all these sources of wealth, starting with 
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an introductory account of the generai industrial expansion of the decade and 
taking up each item in sncces^on. 


With a view to devote increasing attention to the development of the 
forest, mineni] and industrial resoarces of the State a new portfolio of Com<^ 
merce and Industries was provided in the Constitution which came into force 
during the Samvat year 1979 (1922 A, D.) resnltiog in the creation of a new 
Department of Industries under an expert. The department after doing preli¬ 
minary survey work busied itself with the problem of examining possibilities for 
the establishrnent of irew Industries but for want of a definite industrial policy 
much progress could not be made especially when the period was one of all 
round trade slump and falling prices and when necessary capital for outlay in 
big ventures was not readily forthcoming. Still with dl these handtcape the 
industrial utility of the various minor forest products was examined and experi¬ 
mented upon as also the economic value of the various minerals was establi^ed 
by tests in the Government Industrial Laboratory and by certain manafactur- 
ing firms of England. During the short period of its existence the department 
has succeeded in spreading an industrial atmosphere in the State and creating 
a desire in the people to take to industrial pursuits. Creation of industrial 
resen’e, organisation and holding of the State Exhibition, provision for roister- 
ation of Joint Stock Companies, Patents and Designs, formation of a Civil Sup¬ 
plies Department have all contributed materially towards industrial advance 
ment Below is recorded a list of some of the important industries established 
during the decade under review and in these operations are conducted on a fairly 
large scale:— 

I . Match Factory. 

2* Ice I, 

3. Tanneries. 

4 . Santonin Factory, 

5 . Fruit Preserving Works. 

6 . Soap Manufacture. 

7. Tent Factor}', 

fi. Oil Factories. 

9 . Fnrniture Factories. 

10. Willow Works. 

II. Silk Weaving Factories, 

12 . Carpet Factories. 


The above shows the fresh industrial ventures ol the decade but Kashmir 
handicrafts and cottage industries too numerous to mention have side by side 
made a satisfactory all round progress which is evidenced by the birth of new 
manufacturing firms of carpets, puttoos, lois, silks, shawls, embroideries, papier 
machie works, silver-ware and wood-carving, etc Commercial value of the 
following raw materials have further been investigated and there is an early 
possibility of these products being exploited for commercial purposes through 
the establishment of new Industries in the State :— 

1 . Jam Manufacture. 

2, Ink 

3 . Wine „ 

4 , Rose Distillation, 
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5. Saffron OU* 

6. Extrax:tioa of jasamLa, Narcissus and Liiac essences.) 

7. Skitnia Oil (Scent). 

8. Casein preparation. 

Paints and 'Varnishes. 

10 - Honey Purification, 

11, Black board chalk Manufacture. 

12. Starch Manufacture, 

The famons Silk Industiy of the State continued |to function althongh its 
income experienced a considerable fall in the latter half of the decade due to 
the extraordinary fall in the price of the silk. 

Cottage Industries. —A peripatetic demonstration party employed by 
Government has done nsefnl work by introducing improved fly •shuttle looms 
and teaching new patterns and designs to the village weavers. The sclicitnde 
of Government for the improvement and welfare of the cottage workers is 
sofficiently exhibited by the handsome grant of Rs, 75j000 sanctioned for grant' 
ing small loans to the workers. Further proposals for State aid to industries 
and establishment of an industrial and commercial bank are also under con¬ 
sideration of the Government. 

Birthd^ Exhibition. —The holding of an annual exhibition at Srinagar 
of the Industrial and Agricultural products of the State on the auspicious occa¬ 
sion of His Highness* birthday has served to give a wide publicity to the in¬ 
digenous arts and manufactures through the large mass of visitors who annually 
flock to the Happy Valley to escape the rigorous heat of the plains as also 
to enjoy the beauties of nature in Kashmir. 

The department has prepared a Statistical -Atlas for the State and is 
engaged in bringing out other useful publications such as the Statistical Abst¬ 
ract, Development Map and a Commercial Directory. A clear proof of the 
spread of industrial atmosphere will be found in the formation of the following 
five Joint Stock Companies during the decade while formerly the business on 
Joint Stock System was much less known than practised in the State: — 




Share Capital 

L 

The Dogra Commercial and Industrial Company 

Rs. 


Limited, Jammu 


300,000 

2, 

Jammu and Kashmir Commercial 

Syndicate 



Limited 

^*ii 

30,000 

3. 

The Lakshmi Trading Company 

Limited, 



Srinagar 


25,000 

4 . 

Kashmir Textiles Limited, Srinagar 

•wm m 

100.000 

5. 

Apas Limited, Srinagar 

mm w 

20.000 
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23. Expansion of Tradr-Tbe following table stows the total trade of 
the State during the various years of the decade :— 


Tw, 
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Importi. 

EicpofU. 

TflUl 
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TfltiiL 
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l:.6n.TS0 
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1.79),093 

5,170,697 


41,091:031 

17.248,363 

^339,410' 


* *. 

U17.Si9 

3,040,076 


36,387,198 

30,268,334 
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1 387,907 

3,I>SB,7G9 
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30.163,140 

18.670,732 
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1,638.008 

3,116,061 


33,102.616 

21,070,6% 
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1,768,SOS 

3,456,440 

15^25^45 

34,611,261 

18.431.726 

£3,042,^85 
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1,»IS.TS4 

^384,163 

^,3iea,ai7 ! 

36.418,332 

13,128.379 

1 63.W.711 


.. 

L9S7,X£l 

5,451,380 

4^7fi.601 

31,928,^3 

14,630,806 

4d^,40d 

iT^»S 

.. 

],78&,S83 

3,032,650 


33,224,360 

18,494,320 




Z;040346 

1 3,US»,557 


36.406,666 

15,491,760 



From a perusal of the above figures it transpires that both the imports 
and the exports have during the decade increased in bulk—imports having gone 
up by 25 per cent, and exports by 24 per cent, although the value m rupees has 

remained the same. 


The disparity between the figures of quantity and value is due to the 
fluctuations in the prices of commodities but the general tendency towds in¬ 
crease in trade la quite pronounced which is a fair bde* of the increasing pro^ 
oeritv of the State. The chief articles of import into Jammu and K^hmir 
Provinces are Salt, Sug^, Liquors^ Cotton goods, Tea, Grains, Me^s, Seed^ 
Tobacco, and Snuff while amongst the export articles, Live-rtock, D^s and 
Medicines, Fruits and Vegetables, Grains, Ghee, Seeds. Raw-silk and Cocoons, 
Hides and Skins, Wood, Wool and Woollens figure prominently. 


The following table will show the trade figures of the two provinces as 
well those for trade between Central Asia and the Punjab which U earned on 
by three routes via. Leh. Nachar ferry in the Kulu district of the Punjab and 

Gilgit 
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1.201.013 

1 1.080,180 

«4GS,740 

1 §,30fiH63! 

74d,6«l 

T,dS7.0«JT 

l,647.St4 ' 

2;ftl7,]29 

2,282,674' 

3,407.826 


The all round growth in both the export and import trade of the State 
is due to the improved means of com muni cations which have opened up the 
countr>'. The opening of the Banihal Cart Road has given a considerable im¬ 
petus to trade by providing a cheaper all-State route and bringing Jammu, the 
Capital of the State and other Punjab towns such as Sialkot, Lahore and 
much nearer to Kashmir. The prevalence of peace and order 
ensuring perfect security of life and property, the development of industries 
expansion of agricultural production and exploitation of forests have, 
amongst Tither things all comhbed to produce these results. The trade in 
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bond is growing exceedingly popular since on tliis system the merchants of the 
Punjab and the State can compete on entirely equaj footing and articles im* 
ported in^ bond are sold within the State almost at the same price for which 
they sell in the Punjab as under this system the State traders have to pay the 
customs duty at the Hrttish Indian Port and no additional duty is levied at the 
State Frontiers on these imports as the State, under Treaty tennsr automatically 
receives the credit of dntie<t on all such imports made into the State in bond. 
As regards articles imported from any place in Pritish India into the StatCt a 
State customs duty has Co be paid which increases the price of the articles for 
the consumers in the State. The idea of the growth of bonded Imports daring 
the decade can be gathered from a survey of the following comparative figures 
which show an increase of ISO per cent in the decade. 


Imjmtt Bmi. 



im. 

< 

1930. 



i — 

4^733, iS4 


- 

3,44 


Tcrtfl] 

-- 




As regards Central Asian Trade the \'alae of which is given above 
for the purposes of comparison it will be observed that the trade has ex¬ 
perienced considerable fall both on the export as well as the import side since the 
year 1921. The causes of this depression are to be found in the propaganda of 
the Soviet Government to increase their own trade in Central Asia by ousting 
the British Indian imports through a process of systematic underseUing of their 
goods and consequently depriving the British Indian goods from competing on 
favourable terms. The Inspector General of Customs and Excise thinks that 
unless the propaganda against imports from British India is countracted there 
is hardly any chance for the import trade to show any appceciahle UnprovemenL 

24, Mineral Wealth.— The State possesses extensive Mineral Wealth the 
scientific development of which w’ill besides meeting the pressing need of 
augmenting the financial resources of the State materially solve the problem of 
economic depression and unemployment The Mineral Survey Department has 
succeeded in locating a large number of minerals a list of which is given 
below;— 


A'uels, —(1) Coal^ (2) Lignite, (3) Pofflibility of Petroleum. 

Metalliferous Sfinerals. —(1) Bauxite, (2) Iron ore, (3) Copper oteSi 
(4} Lead {Silver ores), (5) Zinc, (g) Nickel ore, (7) Manganese, (8) Gold, 
{9) Arsenic, (10) Chromite. 

Non-Metalli/erous Min^als, —(1) Ochre, (2) Gypsum, (3) Graphite, 
(4) Kaolin, (5) Bentonite, (6) Fullers earth, (7) Marble, {8) Slate, (g) Steatite, 
(10) Serpentine, (H) Bwytes. 

Precious and Semi-precious Corrundum (Sapphire and ruby), 

(2) Berv’l and Aquamarine, (3) Tour-maline, 

Besides there are other minerals which are suitable as chemical fertilizers 
(Gypsum and Saltpetre), for glass manufacture, for making refractories and for 
other chemical industries. 


It will be interesting to note that the above Mineral Wealth has been 
located in 1/17th part of His Hishness* Territories which has only been survey- 
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ed so far and we leave it for the iniagination of reader to fill up the pictura 
when the entire territories have been surveyed, 

Although a good deal of survey work has been done but actual working 
has not so far been seriously commenced save in the case of Corundum p- 

phiT^sof which about 50,000 Tolas have been MiLr^PriJec? 

and the Aquamarines which have been won from the Minea 

ing hcens^ for Ochre, Gypsum. Talc and Lignite have been issued to Pr^te 
individuals or firms and applications for gt^t of prospecting 
other minerals are under consideration. This no doubt shows that some begin¬ 
ning in the exploitation of Mineral Wealth has been made thougi 
scale and day bv day increasing number of people are ptbng interested in the 
business bringing w.thin reach of the Government fresh sources income. 
The working of the principal minerals on a commercial scale on whi^ the 
State can build its hopes especially Bauxite, Iron, Copper, Ligmte and Cod 
is ruled out problem unless communication to the mines situated over high 
mountains are improved to facilitate their carriage in raw condition to com¬ 
mercial centres to compete in the market or to facilitate the c^nage o ^eavy 
machinery and engineering plants to the mines for converting the raw material 
into finished commercial products. 

For the conversion of these inert resources into actual weal^ 
flow into and fill up the coffers of the State in ever-increasing bulk bnngmg 
all-round prosperity in the country it is necessary to impart requisite training 
to the people in industrial development. 

None of the minerals have so faj- been developed and worked on 
scientific basis for lack of proper communications, public enthusiasm or for 
other reasons To derive full advantage of these resources, it is hoped, the 
State would formulate vtgorou.s industrial policy, grant adequate protection, con¬ 
cessions and other gimrantees so that big capitalists might feel encouraged to 
invest their wealth in large scale ventures. Even for small under things work¬ 
ing whereof can be immediately taken in hand the following faciliti^ ^onld 
whenever necessary, be extended to the lessees ^ that the tradihoi^ shyness 
of the local residents might be won over and sufficient nerve, confidence and 
spirit of adventure he developed in our youngmen who may fe^ an instinct 
W industrial carreers in preference to clerical jobs. Some of the more 
portant requisites for industrial development as stated by the Industrial De¬ 
partment are ; — 


1, Transport facilities, 


2. State aid, 

3. Protective tariffs during the stage of infancy, 

4. petroniaation of indigenous manufactures, 

5. ,Vn efficient and wide-spread Banking System, 


b Organixation of Markets, 

7. Scientific researches, and above ail 

6. The quality of Human Factor. 


The present low standard of output and of comfort, the contempt for 
manual labour, the low vitality, the absence of ambition, the inordinate tendency 
to borrow for unproductive expenditure are individually or collectively res¬ 
ponsible for keeping a large proportion of the State population low in the scale 
of civiliaaiion and progress, A weak and ignorant population, however, richly 
endowed with natural resources cannot be made to appreciate the economic 
possibilities around them and to seize the opportunity for bettering themselves. 
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Blit with the apread, of edacation both academic and technical the pro- 
ecQss lA trades and crafts, the general awakening and the propagation of jnfor- 
roation regarding the discoveries of fresh mineral and other resources and the 
wavs of utilizing them the conditions have and are progresaveljf improving and 
with the State lead the people will not be found lacking in the necessary en¬ 
thusiasm to take up to the industrial modes of life. 


Although the conversion of the big mineral resources such as Coal, XroOi 
Bausite, Copper etc., into liquid wealth which will bring in an era of prosperity 
and material welfare in His Highness’ territories is a question of time and 
money, vet the following minerals can be taken up for working imme^ately 
cither through pnvate capitalists or through the department itself and thus 
prove a source of augmenting the income of the State in sorne measure and at 
the same time opening out new careers for youngmea In these days oi trade 
slump and unemployment; — 

L Sapphires of Paddar (Kishtwar tchsil). 

Aquamarines of Dasu (Skardn tehsil), 

3. Gypsum, Ochres, Lignite and Steatite, 

4 Raw materials Whose working will lead to the establishment of 
profitable Glass and Pottery industry, Cement industry and other 
chemical industries 


It Is needless to mention that prosperity of many advanced countries of 
the World—Canada, France, Great Britain, Germany etc., has teen due to the 
scipotific ejtploiiation of their mineral wealth (especially Coaled Iron rjcurmg 
in close association with each other) and there is no reason why by workmg on 
similar lines the Jammu and Kashmir State which is so nch in mineral wealth 
IS his got bothVoal and Iron occuring side by side m the Reas^ teh^l where 
larfte HvdrD-electric power can be developed froni the Chenab 
IhQ 'id not OK dlv tho Klo of o big Indosuial counlrr ro^^dine to to 

motol of both to Rolor ood the ruled. Muy to Almighty uecele- 

latc th-e advent of that tnilleninnu 

25 Forests- AfffU.—Ihiring this decade the area under the control of 
the Forest Department increased from 9"393 square miles to square 

miles This was due partly to more areas hainng demaremed, but more 

lareelv to taking over the forests belonging to the Phadarwah ^d l^get Jagir 
lit ?heVmc^ the assimilation by the State of His Highness Pnvate DomamSo 

r»»>«T/ifliijsari‘on.—The main event during this decade was the re-organlza- 
ton of to dopartmeo. in ]uu« 1924, tvhen to depurtmun, «as pl^d unto a 
Chief Conatmtor with four CoiHcrvators for Jaimnu, Kashmir, Workiiw Plara 
and Utilization, The number of Forest Divisions was also increased from 14 

to 24. 

Fin^niiial —The eitpanslon of the department’s activities U best shown 
by the ^financial results, ^ following compares the results for 1977 and 
1986-87 (in Incs of rupees);— 



1977. 

1986-87. 

Revenue 

... 41*80 

7102 

Expenditure 

... 16*89 

23*22 

Surplus 

... 24*91 

47*80 


estate nearly doubled. 
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SilvicuUttTv .—Great progress was rnade during tiiis decade io silviculture. 
The esublishment of a specialist Working Plan Circle enabled all the valuable 
comniercial forests to be brought under modem methods of management^ thug 
forests to be fully utilized without impairing their future productivity. 
Silvicultural research was undertaken for the first time and a special KesearcH 
Di^'ision Was formed. 

Commercial Development .—Considerable progress has been shown in 
developing the commercial side of the department’s activities. The out-tom of 
timber rose from ] 1 mil lions c.ft. to nearly 29 millions. The markets for minor 
products Were developed and extended. The production of crude resin rose 
from about 4,000 maunds to 55|ODO maunds greatly adding to the prosperity of 
the people in parts of Jammu Province where resin tapping has now become a 
well established inllage mdustry. Kashmir .\rtemisia has been brought under 
commercial working and now contributes considerably to the world*s''supplv of 
Santonin. 

Genera/.—The ejcpansion of the Forest Etepartment's activities have very 
largely benefitted the people of the State, Not only has the larger income 
produced by the department enabled the Government to spend more money on 
Social services such as education and medicine^ but the increasing out-turn of 
produce has provided a great deal of work for the inhabitants many of whom 
now rely on forest works to enable them to pay their land revenues. 

26. Agriculture.—A glance at Imperial Table X (Occupation), will show 
that by far the major portion of the inhabitants of the State depend on agricul¬ 
ture for their levelihood. The prosperity of trade and transport is also indissolub¬ 
ly linked with the bright prospects of agricultnre for if the purchasing powder of 
the masses goes low on any account a season of depression sets in the trading sec* 
bon of the community. The activities of the Agriculture Department io pr^ 
moting the interests of farmers by introduction of better varieties of seed more 
scientific instruments, better manures and last but not least by awakening a 
new interest in agriculture by overcoming the apathy of age.*; are panicularlv 
relevant to the Census Report. Any invention or discovery which can double 
the yield of crops in this country is bound to muUipIv to the same extent the 
mouths that feed on it The activities of the Agriculture Department of the 
State are, however, unfortunately concentrated in the Kashmir valley only, and 
the province of Jammu has not derived any material advantage from its exist¬ 
ence so far. The extension of the department’s activities to that province on a 
larger scale is apparently necessary. 


In the Kashmir valley the Agriculture Department maintains two ex¬ 
pen mental farms where several vaneties of agriculture and vegetable seeds im¬ 
ported from India and foreign countries like America, England, Russia, Italy 
are tried and recommended for adoption to cultivators after the experiments 
have met with success on the Government farms. In some cases acclimatised 
seeds have multiplied the yield by 50 per cent. About varieties of foreigii 
vegetables are also grown on the farm. The seed is distributed twice a year in 
the valley and demands from other places are met by post. 

fmplemett/i}.- Several implements such as ^^eston ploughs. Horse Hoe 
Bar Jiarrow', Chaff Cutter, Maize Huller and Sheller, Automatic Seed Drill have 
been introduced and though a few only of the zamindars who are enterprising 
enough have come forward to purchase them and try their utility on their farms 
an inno\'atioti has been started which might prove of cottsidetable value in the 
future. 


S/jotPs.—.Agricultural shows used to be held on the occasions of seed 
distribution and Have now come to form a part of the Industrial Exhibition held 
annually In Srinagar. The j'\gricuUure Department occupies a separate section 
where several varieties of different agricultural and horticultural products are 
exhibited besides the implements and provide a source of valuable information 
and instruction to the people. In 1979 an agricultural shoW’ was held at Jammn 
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on the occasion of the visit of Hvs Royal Big^hness the Prince of Wales. 
Besides Imparung education by “shows'* Departmental bulletins were also 
publiished and circulated. The bulletins dealt with the sowing of Maize, Ground’ 
nuts, Soybearai and Beams and the removal of certain crop diseases, 

Manure .— The Agriculture Department has tried several manures on the 
farm to test their utility on different crops. 

W 

27. HurticnUiire. —The department maintains fruit plant nurseries In* 
eluding ornamental plants. Fruit canning is receiving attention though the 
industry is still in its incipient stage, A firm known as Kashmir Fruit Preserve 
Works has been authorized to manufacture fruit beverages, apple-brandy, grape 
wine and ciders etc. A new nursery has been opened at Acl^bal and experi¬ 
ments regarding stock and scion compatibility have been started in all the 
anrseries and scion wood from Australia has been iotrodnoed. The department 
has been distributing about a lac of young plants annually to the zamindats 
without any charge. 

The only disquieting feature of the decade has been the appearance of 
gat) Jose Scale disease which has inflicted a very heavy damage on the fruit 
industry of Kashmir, Remedial and control measures have been adopted to get 
rid of this pest 

28. Vetwrinaiy.— For maintenance of agricultural prosperity the m^nte- 
nance of live-stock in health is essential. Previous to 1923 the system of inocu- 
iatlon did not exist and conseqnently the mortality among cattle was heavy. 
There are now 18 Veterinary Hospitals in the State the ontbreaks of 
rinderpest, Htemorrhagic Septicaemia and other epidemic di^ases were suo- 
cessfnlly dealt with on modem scientific lines and many amm^ lives saved, 
Faciliti^ have been provided by the department for brin^ to its notice the 
outbre^ of epidemics and even individu^ patients. For imprenrement of cattle 
sei^eial schemes have been under contemplation and awaiting to be put into 
effect as funds permit. The scrub bull pest is being removed by castr^ion of 
the scrub bulls. The enclosed table shows the variation in live-stock during the 
last decade. 


Table showing figukcs of live-stuck fok 1921 anij 1930 . 
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29. C«-op Bra lion.— “In CooperatiQn lies the hope of the Agriculturist”, 
Co-operatioD is a league of the weak against 
the sticng. It has made rapid strides during 
the decade. The number of Centra) 

Societies has risen from Q to 14, the agricul¬ 
tural societies have similarly gone up from 
048 to 2,438 while non-credit societies number 
170 and the non-agricultural societies are 
294 compared to 40 in 1923. The total 
membership of these societies is 63,364 nearly 
300 per cent, more than it was formerly. 

The working capital of these societies 
amounts to Rs, 7,019,190 and is made of 
share capital, reserve fund, deposits, loans 
from Government and loans from Central 
Banks and societies. The loan from Govern* 
ment amounts to Rs, 435,000 only while share 
capita] and deposits stand at Rs, 1,505,386 
and 1394,511 respectively. The objects for 
which loans are advanced will be clear from 
the statement given in the margin which wil] 
show that purchase of cattle and payment of 
land revenue stand foremost, 154 societies 
in Kashmir and 72 in jammu Province have 
grown self-sufficient while 187 societies in 
both the provinces have failed. The Govern¬ 
ment has granted material concessions to 
these societies. 75 per cent, rebate is allow¬ 
ed on money order commisMon, exemption 
is granted from stamp and registration fees, 
the money of societies is kept in safe custody 
in the Governmenl treasuries, the societies 
are empowered to issue kundies. ^ of land 
revenue of Kharif is remitted in favour of 
sanitation societies besides several other 
facilities. The Co-operative Department has 
roused in the people a joint siKid endeavour 
to restrict extravagant expenditure on cere¬ 
monial occasions and take to education. In 134 villages the department has 
pursued a scheme of consolidation of holdings and raised the average area per 
field from 3-49 acres to 22-09 acres. The movement has received a vigorous 
fillip from the enactment of the Agriculturists Relief Regulation. The Co¬ 
operative Department is also knitting together the artisan classes like weavers 
and others as will be seen from the number of non-agriculturist societies. 

30 General Administration.— The saddest event of the decade was the 
demise of His Highness Lt-General Shri Maharaja Pratap Singh Ji Bahadur, 
G, C S. L, G. C, I, E., G, B. E., LL. D., who passed away on the 23rd of September 
1925 at the age of seventj- six. 

He was succeeded by His Highness Shri Maharaja Harisingh Ji Bahadur, 
G. c. I, E., K. C. V. o., w'ho now holds the reins of Government, His accession 
to the Gadd% was a harbinger of number of social and political measures of 
sweeping importance. The Agriculturists Relief Regulation which baa saved 
the peasantn' from the money-lender is a case in point. His Highness has 
always striven to act in accordance with the wishes of his people and has 
for the first time established the convention of calling annually the Re- 
presentatives of the people to the capital in conference to consult them on 
measures touching their welfare, and the step is one of unique importance in 
the history of the State as ushering an era of popular Government 
Besides the re-organization of the Kashmir State Forces, constitution of a 
High Court Bench, re-organization of Police and of several other departments 
which form the outstanding feature of the period of his reign he has evinced 
a keen interest in social reform and has placed on the statute book of the 
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State some measures vital to the advancement of the people, such as the 
Prevention of Infant Marriage Regulation, raising the age of consent to 14 for 
girls and IS for boys and the stoppage of female infanticide amongst Rajputs 
and prohibition of juvenile smoking. Many of the improvements in trade,^ 
industry, communications, education, irrigation, sanitation etc. whir^ have al¬ 
ready been dealt with owe their origin to his solicitude to see his subjects happy 
and tJrosperouE. 

The administration is conducted by His Highness through Ministers 
(dow’ headed by a Prime Minister) who enjoy large powers in their respective 
portfoliosL His Highness has followed a polit^ of decentralization of powers in 
all branches of administration consistent with efficiency and good GovemmenL 

31, Courts,—The stability and growth of society hinges to a large 
tent on the efficient and speedy administration of justice through the channel 
of Judicial Courts and on the enactment of laws conducive to the welfare of 
the masses. The Census Report is not the proper place to record an account 
of the various salutary^ laws passed during the decade as the space is naturally 
limited and no justice can be done to the subject. As regards the Judici^ 
system of the State it is modelled on the British Indian system of adminis^- 
tion of justice with certain important differences such as the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction by the same judicial officers and the facilities allow¬ 
ed to litigants to appear personally in the High Court to plead their case. 
The separation for vrhich a vigorous and persistent demand exists in British 
India is already in operation here. 

The decade has witnessed the forraation of a High Court Bench consist¬ 
ing of a Chief justice and two j udges in supersession of the former system of 
a single Chief justice of the High CourL His Highness takes a personal 
interest in the selection of Judges who conseqnently compare favourably 
with their compeers iu British India. The judiciary in subordinate courts 
is recruited from amongst qualified hands who arc either barnsters or 
graduates of law. 

The total number of Courts has increased as will be seen in the margin. 

The number of suits disposed in 
1931 comes to 21,904 while the suits 
filed number 20,641 which is a sure 
proof of the fact that justice is not 
deferred but promptly administeiecL 
Moreover the spirit of litigation 
seems on the decline as the number 
of suits filed in 1921 was 23,009. 
The expenditure of the judicial De¬ 
partment has riseit from Ks. 510,938 
in 1921 lo Rs. 64tS,246 m 1930. 
The highest expenditure was in¬ 
curred in 1928 when it came to 
Rs- 733,302. The total cost of administration of justice for the decade is 
Ks. 7,008,725. 

32, Police.—The decade has witnessed the augujemation of the Police 

Force in ali ranks and a rise in the status 
and emoluments of these custodians of public 
peace and safety. The diagram in the 
margin will convince the reader of the rapid 
progress made in the State in this direction. 
The Executive and the Clerical Staff was 
separated. The total cost of Police Force Ui 
1930 was Rs, 712,588 compared to Rs. 414,621 
in 1920, giving an increase of 71-8 per cent. 
As regards offences, those against State and 
public tranquility, miarders and other offences 
against person exhibited an increase, while 
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dacoities, thefts and house-tress passes suffered a declme. In murders, 
dacoities and Other offences against person the district of Mirpur holds an 
unenviable position while in theft the Srinagar district stands out first In 
house-breaking and tresspass the Jammu district seems abnormally adept The 
total number of offences reported during the decade came to 32,813 while 
16iB96 offences came as a legacy of the previous years, The number of accused 
arrested during the decade was 36,382. 

VL The movement of the population. 

33, In the preceding pages the conditions of the decade have been re¬ 
corded in somewhat detail and we are now in possession of fairly enough data 
to tackle the causes of the growth of population in- the different parts of the 
country during the closing decade. With the exception of the floods which 
made appearance towards the close of the decade, the deceuniura has been one 
of all round peace and progress, as it enjoyed freedom from virulent epidemics 
like Influenza which carried away about 4^000 souls during the last decade, and 
from wars requiring the removal of a large amount of adult population from 
the country giving rise to factors which reduced the birth rate considerably, 
On the other hand maintenance of peace and order and development of irriga¬ 
tion, communications, trade and industry were factors helpful to the growth of 
population which consequently has registered an increase of 325,725 souls ur Q'8 
per cent, during the decade as against 5*1 per cent incr^ae of 1921 and 8*69 
of 1911. The percentage increase f, e, 9*8 is highly satisfactory as it is almost 
on par with the increase for the whole of India which comes to 10*6 per cent. 
The increase is also quite in level with the increase in Mysore (O'? per cenL), 
Gwalior (10*3 per cent.) and Punjab States (11*2 per cenL) although the Baroda 
and Hyderabad States show a Kg jump of 14‘9 per cent and 15*8 per cenL 
increases between 1921 and 1931 as (gainst the 4'6 per cent, increase in case of 
Baroda and 6*8 per cenL decrt^se in Hyderabad in the decade 1911-1921, 

Of the British-Indian Provinces the percentage increases are 

Bengal (7'3), Bihar Orl^ (10*8), Bombay (13‘3). Burma (11), 
Central Provinces (11*5), Madras (10*+) North-West Frontier 
provinces (7*7), United Provinces (6*7) and Punjab (140J. 

The average density per square mile has also increased to 43 from J9 of 
the last Census and as already observed from 147 to 160’5 in case of the 
Jammu and Ka-shintr Provinces excluding the Frontier Districts. 

34 . Vital Statistics.—The adjoining table shows the vital statistics for 
the ten years and it may be stated without any fear of contradiction that the 
accuracy of these statistics continues to be full of suspicion and the results 
are so faulty that it would be simply vi^stlng time to attempt to build up the 
birth and death rates from these unreliable data. 
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The arrangemetits for recording the vital statistics cootinae to be faulty 
^ the agency through which these records are gathered is both illiterate and' 
irresponsible. \\Tiile one might put some faith in the figures of death which 
on account of the congregation of people gain sufficient publicity and import¬ 
ance to awaken the Chowkidars to a sense of duty in getting the event regis¬ 
tered, very little care is taken to ascertain and record the accurate number of 
births in rural areas and especially the birth of daughters which event is not 
readily disclosed by the parents who feel greatly disappointed The figures 
carry their own condemnation with them especially of the Punch Illaqa where 
the deaths in ten years exceed the births by 8,230 which is a fallacious result 
as the comparison ot the Census figures establishes an incr^se of (387,384— 
351,781) or 35,603 persons or 10’12 per cent during the decade. This 
increase could only t^e place either through births or through immigration and 
since the vital statistics show a large excess of deaths over births and surely 
there has not been any discovery of a Gold Mine as ‘to attract so many 
thousands to these hiils, the conclusion that the birth statistics are absolutely 
rotten and fictitious is setf-e\’idenL 


Taking thlv data for what it is worth there is an excess of 165,053 births 
over the deaths during the ten years period while the actual increase of popu¬ 
lation is 325,725 which leaves a difference of (325,725—165,053) or 160,672 souls 
unaccounted for. If we take into calculation the variation affected by migra¬ 
tion the mexpHcabJe difference increases to 160,672+30,252 (which is the 
excess of emigrants over immigrants) or 100,924 which shows that a large propor¬ 
tion of births have easily escaped registration and consequently the figures 
need not be subjected to any farther analysis since they are calculated to lead to 
fallacious condusiorvi- 

35. Growth of Population.-^Postponing the discussion of migration to 
subsequent chaptere it is now time to proceed to the discussion of the " Growth 
of Population " by Provinces, Districts and Tehsils and offer suitable exdana- 
lion for variation in figures. 


The population of the State has during the last fort)' years (1891-1931 \ 
increased from 2,543,953 to 3,646,243 persons which gives a rise of 43*3 per cent.— 
the percentage variations during the four decades being 12 for 1891 to 1901 ■ 87 
for 1901 to I9tl ; 5T for 1911 to 1921 and 9*8 for 1921 to 193 L The deraity 
per square mile has also during the same period risen from 31 in 1891 to 43 in 
1931, which shows that the population of the State is progressively on the 
increase. A reference to the Subsidiary Table HI of this Chapter which gives 
\-anatton in relation to dersit>' for the various Natural Divisions will show that the 
Jhelum Valley Division stands the highest with a decennial increase of 1P5 per 
cent, and is followed by the (li) Submontane Tracts (9*9 per cent 1 ff/A The 
Outer Hills (85 per cent.) and (ru) The Indus Valley (5 6 per cent.).^’ ^ 


;\s regards the total increase during 40 years the Indus Valiev Division 
stands the highest having increased its iiopulation by 80*1 per cent This how 
ever IS too exaggeiated a figure and the inflation is due to the unreliabilitv 
of the fi^t two .e., 189] and 1901 Censuses. The 1911 Census which waa 
close and careful represents the true state of affairs and both at this and the 
1921 Census the rate of decennial increase Works out to 37 and 5-6 respective¬ 
ly w'hich clearly proves the incredibility of the statistics of earlier Censuses. 


fn density, however, the Natural Division No. I {{, e ) the 
ainous Tract stands the highest having an average density of 273 and n^^rt rnm#-a 
the V.,llev with , d.„si,y of ,L Tho So.., Hlil, TZ 

Stand thirdin order of density and the Frontier Districts occupy the last position 
having only 5 persons to a square mile. The position is grapS^lly reirS^J ed 
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Considering the variarion of popnlation from the point of view of mcrea% 
or decrease of 
density we see 
from the margin¬ 
al table that the 
increase of 
density during the 
decade has been 
the highest in the 
Semi-mountain-' 
ous Tract Divi¬ 
sion being 10 per 
cent, against 5'S 
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and 5*9 of the Outer Mills and the Jhelum Valley Divisions respectively. 


Although theoretically the Increase of density has been 25 per cent m 
the case of the Indus Valley yet In view of the very thin population the rise is 
not of much consequence. Moreover, thjs increase has also taken place in two 
decades since the increase of density from IQl 1-1921 was zero and consequent¬ 
ly ^e decennial increase would be only 12J per cent. Now if we take the 
variation in the percentage rate of densities during the two decades we again 
come to the finding that the increase of rate has been the highest in the Sub- 
mountaine Division where the percentage increase of density has increased 
from 5'5 per cent, in the decade 191M921 to 10 per cent in 192M931, the 
S^riatlon being + 4*5 per cent, while in the case of the Jhelum Valley the varia¬ 
tion is only '5 per cent, and in the case of the Outer Hills decennial rate of 
increase of density has actually gone down by *3 per cent 


The above examination conclusively pointe to the result that growth of 
population as compared to area is at the maxitnuni in the Seml-mountainous 
Tract which consequently will be the first to experience the problems of 
population out-running the means of subsistence if corresponding develop¬ 
ment and expansion of agricalturaJ production does not take place. The 
Semi-mountainous Tract as will appear from Subsidiary Table III is composed 
of the lower tehsils of the Jammu Province which border upon the Punjab 
plains and has a level surface, good irrigational facilities and a fair rainfall 

36. The Jammu Province; Ceneral—The population of the Jammu Province 
inclusive of the Jagirs (Poonch and Chenani)has 
increased from 1.640,259 to l,78fl,44l giving a 
total rise of 148,182 persona and a percentage 
Increase of 9'03. The growth of population of 
this province during the last forty years can be 
judged from the marginal statement which 
shows that during this period the total increase 
has been of 353,755 persons or 24*6 per cent, 
against a total increase of 65*3 per cent, of the 
Kashmir Province and the general increase of 
43*3 per cent for the wbole State during the 
same period of forty years* The comparlsO'n 
establishes beyond doubt the fact that this 
prorince labours under unfavourable circum¬ 
stances as compared to the sister province of Kashmir which is comparatively 
Immune from the effect of the adverse forces preventing the growth of popula¬ 
tion. Excluding from calculation the lowest rate of 2*7 per cent, increase for 
the disastrous decade of 1911-1921 which was subject to the sweeping attack of 
Influenza claiming about 45,000 victims, an overwhelming majority being 
contributed by this province, the losses during the Great War, through actual 
deaths as well through loss of births due to absence from homes of a large 
number of able-bodied youths, we find that even during the previous decades 
4he rate of increase has varied between 5 per cent and 6 per cent only. On 
the basis of the above figures the average rate of increase for a decade works 
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to 5 6 per cent, which means that the population of the province is growing 
very slowly and will take about 175 yeare to double itself. 

From the observations made above it can be seen that the present 
decade has proved to be exceptionally propitious for the province as it is for 
the first time that the increase has reached Q'OS per cent, which is about 1|J 
times the averaije rate and more than three times the rate for the last decade. 
The reasons for this favourable growth will be found in detail in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs dealing with the “conditions of the decade” and need not 
be recapitulated here. 

37. Districts and Tehsils: Jammu Diairict,—We shall now take up the 
variations by the .Administrative Divisions such as Districts and Tebsila and 
examine the growth of population in these smaller units. 
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The above table reflects the growth of population in the four tehsils of 
the Jammu district. The total increase for the district is very satisfactory 
being 11*16 against 2*5 of the preceding decade. The highest increase of 
17‘6 per cent, has been registered by the Samba tehsil which for the decade 
1911-1921 showed a decrease of '3 per cent. The abnormal increase which 
has more than restored the previous fall is due to the return to their homes of 
a large number of residents of this tehsil after the termination of the Great 
War who were serving in the State forces as well as in the British Indian Army. 
Consequent upon the establishment of roads for wheeled traffic between 
Jammu and Samba as well as between Jammu and Kathua the internal trade 
has received considerable stimulus and the prosperity of the Samba tehsil 
has also increased. The increase in the Jammu tehsil is lO'S per cent, which 
is largely due to the inclusion of the City figures which show an increase of 
24 per cenU an J will be discussed in the 2nd Chapter. The [?anbirsinghpnra 
tehsil shows an increase of 7*82 per cent, against 12‘8 per cent, of the former 
decade which indicates that at least in this tehsil the ‘optimum' is being 
reached. The area being small and the density having reached the high 
figure of 527 persons to a square mile, it is clear that there is little room for 
espansion and that food supply would begin to fall short of the numbers 
especially when the irrigation is at its best in the tehsil, but the evil day will 
be put off by the migration of population to the towns or the deficiency will be 
met by imported grain. The tendency will be sufficiently marked by the 
lime of next Census when final conclusions can be built. Unfortunately the 
soil which is so fertile for crops is also very favourable to Plague which 
always makes its first appearance on the soil of this tehsil and so the people 
have to drink of a mingled cup of joy and sorrow. The increase of gT per 
cent, in the Akhnur tehsil is also satisfactory. 

Jn the Jammu district 41'7 per cent, of the total area is cultivable out of 
which 83’2 per cent, is net cultivated. Of the total sown area 33‘8 per cent is 
imder wheat, ] 1*9 under rice, I0r9 under Bajra, 1&2 under maiae and 17*3 
per cent, under other food crops, the remainder being taken op by sugarcane, 
oil-seeds, spices etc. This (hstrict possesses the highest percentage 2S'5 
per cent, of irrigated area to total cultivated area in the whole of the Jammu 
Province. 
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38. Ksthua DistricL—As shown in the marginal statement the district 
is a sparsely 
pQpnlated 
one and with 
the exception 
of the Jasmer- 
garh t e h s i 1 
possessing a 
density of 231 
the de nfii ty 
of the other 
tehsils as also 

of the entire district does not exceed 200. The decade 1901-1911 gave a decrease 
of — 2 and — S per cent, in Kathua and Basohli tehsils and during 1911^1921 while 
Basohll recovered from the downward tendency by reaching '2 per cent, 
increase, Kathua continued the lowering tendency and recorded a decrease 
of —2'6 per cent. It is fortunately the first decade during which there has 
b^n increase in aU the tehsils, Jasmergarh topping the list with an increase 
of S'5, Kathua coming next with 6'01 per cent and Basohli showing a nominal 
rise of 75 during the decade. This district is the most backward one so far 
as growth of population is concerned and the principal cause is the prevalence 
of Malaria especi^ly in Kathua which has a damp climate and rice fields at low* 
level. The existence of the venereal diseases in the hilly parts of the district 
act as a check on the increase of numbers. 
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Out of the total area 25"5 per cent is cultivable of which 7B7 per cent 
is net cultivated. The normal rainfall is 5C>87^^ As regards crops 22*9 per cent 
of the total gross cultivated area is under rice, 287 per cent under wheat, 
15 per cent under maixe, 5'0 per cent under Bajm^ 15*8 per cent under 
other food crops, 

The irrigated area is 21*3 per cent, of the total area which shows that 
with expansion of irrigarion the agricultural production can be considerably 
increased to meet the needs of larger population whose rate of progress is hope* 
lessly slow in this district. 

Dnring the last forty years the population has increased from 131^518 
in 1891 to 161,232 i* e., by 9,714 souls only which yields an increase of 6‘4 
per cent, during a period of forty years—^serious situation which requires the 
immediate attention and fostering care of the Government who are already 
taking steps to provide medical facilities for fighting effectively against Malaria 
and the venereal diseases. An increase of 4*55 during this decade in this 
backivard district only proves that the decade has been exceptionally a bright 
one and free from adverse forces. 

39. Udbampur District.—The district comprising the five teh^B of the 
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R^nagar (6'52). Ramban registers 14*5Bhadarwah 10*53 and Udhampiir 7*03. 
The increase compares very favourabty with the decade 1911-1921 when the 
highest increase in case of Ramban tehsil reached only 2'9 per cent, and the 
district increase was only 1*7. 

* 

Althongh the normal rainfall in this Natural Division is 51*72, the 
density per square mile is only 54 on account of* the highly mountainous 
character of the district which offers very little space for cultivation and 
consequently for human settlement Of the total area of 5,070 square miles 
only 7 per cent, is cultivable. Of this 7 per cent only 68*8 per cent, is net 
cultivated. The possibilities of agricullura] expansion are small and for the 
settlement of larger populations on this area one has to look forward to the 
development of the Forest, Mineral and other economic wealth of the conntiy 
rather than confine himself to improvements in Sgricnltiire. 

The principal crop is maize which is grown on 37'3 per cent of the total 
cultivated area, wheat occupying 17*1, rice 10*5, b^ley 10*5, other food crops 
30'0 per cent Cultivation is dependant mostly on rainfall and irrigation helps 
only 15*1 per cent of the cultivated area, 

40. Riasi District-^ Com prising of the tehsils of Riasi and Rampur 

Rajoufi the di¬ 
strict has an area 
of 1,789 square 
miles and a 
density of 129 
which though 
much better than 
Udhampur is 
still low. The 
decennial in- 

^ crease has been 

5*18 per cent, against 8*0 per cent, of the last decade which shows that adverse 
forces have been at work here to a greater extent than in 1911-1921. Of the 
total area only 13*5 per cent is culth*able out of which again 95*1 per cent 
is net cultivated. The normal rainfall is 62*28—the highest of all the districts in 
both the provinces but the high altitude and excessively mountainous character 
of the tract prevents full use being made of this boon of Nature; 

Maize the principal crop of the tract covers 51*1 per cent, of the gross 
cultivated area; wheat 22*7 per cent.: rice 11*2 cent.; other food crops 7*9 
per cent, and oil-seeds 3*1 per cent. The Riasi tehsil is exceptionally rich in 
Minerals, Coal. Bauxite, Iron and other minerals are found here sid p by side. 

The high rainfall of 6228"^ is responsible for cuIti^^tion while irrigation 
plays a very poor part as it helps only 8*7 per cent of the total cultivated area. 

41. Mirpur District.—Consisting of three tehsils spread over an area 

of 1,627 square 
miles the district 
is a thickly popu¬ 
lated one as with 
a population of 
344,747 it stands 
second only to the 
jammu district 
which has 375,240 
persons. As will 

* 1 .-ui ,. 1 . j - appear from the 

marginal table, the density of the district is 212 and of the three tehsils 

constituting it Mirpur is no doubt comparatively conjested as is evidenced by 
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Jtfi Mgh density of 285i but Bhimber though having a smaller density possesses 
a population much larger than that of Mirpur or Kotii because of its situation 
amidst better agricultural conditions, A general increase trf S’dS per cent, in 
the decade under report as against a decrease of (— I'B) in the previous decade 
represents a very satisfactory improvemenL The recovery of Kotll and Mirpur 
from the decrease ( — 1*9 and — 4'8) to an increase of 8*95 and 8*26 could 
only take place under ver^' anspicious and favourable conditions, The rate 
of increase in Bhimber is also gratifying being 8’79 as against+*4 in 1911-1921. 

Out of the total area of 1,627 square miles 276 per cent i, &, slightly 
over one-fourth is cultivable out of which again 85*5 per cent is net cultivated. 
The normal rainfall is 38’16'^ and the principal crop is wheat which holds 
347 per cent of the sown area while maize and barley each occupy 17'5 
per cent and other food crops including pulses 18’5 per cent As already 
observed in the foregoing pages the district frequently suffers from in¬ 
sufficiency of rains and consequently scareitj' of food-supply sometimes lead¬ 
ing to famine conditions makes appearance when the deficiency is met by im* 
ported grain from the adjoining districts of British India. During the decade 
under review the import of grain into the Mirpur tehsil was for many years 
exempted from customs duty to meet the shortage of food-supply, 

42. Poonch Jag in—Of the four tehsils comprising it the two eastera 
t e h s i I s of 
H a V e1 i and 
Mendhar are 
somewhat thin¬ 
ly peopled hav¬ 
ing a density 
of 213 and 193 

respectively 
while the two 
western tehsils 
of Bagh and 
Sadhonti are 
fa i r ly dense 

possessing 294 and 290 persons to a square mile. The total area of the ]agir is 
li627 square miles, the population being 387384 with a mean density of 239. 
The total increase for the Jagir has been 10-12 per cent almost on par with 
that of the whole State increase while internally the western tehsils show 
a higher rate of increase than is presented by the eastern ones—Sadhonti 
coming at the top with 12'76 per cent, of increase while Haveli standing the 
lowest with only 5 8 per cent as will appear from the statistics given in the 
margin. 

Of the total area of 1,627 square miles only 20 per cent, is cultivable out 
of which 92*9 is net cultivated. The double crop^wd area forms only 16-9 per 
cent of the total cultivable area. The normal rainfall is quite fair being 46 
inches and on this depends about 90 per cent of the cultivation of the Jagir as 
irrigation helps only 12 per cent of the gross cultivated area. 

The mountainous character of the entire Jagir with the ejcMption of a 
few TOlleys or Im-el areas ensconced here and there rendei^ llte cultivauon dif¬ 
ficult and precarious and the principal crop naturally thriving in such iixalities 
is the maize which consequently is grown over 66 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, -wheat the next important crop occupies 14, rice 8, Bajm 2, barley 1 and 
other food crops including pulses 9 per cent 

Although as shown in the foregoing pages the vital stabstlM show an ex¬ 
cess of deaths over births but they have already been condemned by us ^ un¬ 
reliable In view of the 1(712 per cent, increase m population which could only take 
place under the auspices of a healthy decade. 

43. Chenani Jagir.-In the preceding Censuses the figures of this Ja^r 
used to be amalgamated with the Udhainpur tehsil but at the present Census the 
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CHAPTER !—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


CheDani Jagif was constituted into a separate Cen^s district and conseqnently 
in fr ach table this territory has been treated as a separate unit. The total area 
of the Jagir is only 95 square miles and the population at this Census is 10j92S 
persons yieldin[j an average density of 115 persons to a square mile. The 
percentage Increase during the decade under review is +2'87 against +’3 of the 
foregoing decade which although showing an improvement over the past is not a 
^tisfactory rate. The Banihai Cart Road which links so many towns between 
Jammu and Srinagar does not pass through Chenani, the capital of the Jagir 
which unfortunately is deprived of the advantage of expansion of trade which 
other towns situated on the road are enjoying at present. Further the additional 
duty levied by the Jagir over the State duty renders the price of imports prohibi¬ 
tive and in consequence the trade is growing worse day by day. Being situated 
just on the foot of the Patioi mouhtains the normal rainfall is safficicnt being 
53‘2" and in severe winter the Jagir also receives falls of snow as it did only a 
few days before the Census when the Assistant Census Commissioner personally 
checked the entries of the Schedules in the lllaqa where the snow was actually 
falling. 

Only 13 per cent, of the total area (95 square miles) is cultivable out of 
which 60^4 Is net cultivated. From its situation in the mountains the principal 
staple of the people is naturally maize which grows erver 75*6 per cent of the 
cultivable area, wheat, rice and barley following it in descendng order of 11*3, 9'0 
and 5*2 per cent, respectively. 


44, Kashmir Prcvlnea ; Gtnaral.—The Kashmir Province which co\'ers the 

whole of the Natural Division known as 
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the *]helom VaUey' has an area of 8,539 
square miles and its population at the 
present Census consisted of 1,569,218 
souls. 11 comprises th ree districts which 
are further snb-divjdcd into ten tehsils. 
The marginal table shows at a glance 
the growth of population of the province 
during the la^ 40 years. 


During the past 4 O years the province has increised its population from 
949,041 persons to 1,569,218 persons 1 . e., by 620.177 souls or 65*3 per cent which 
gives an average decennial rate of 13*475 percent increase. If we leave out of 
calculation the percentage variation of the decade 1891-1901 which looks eome- 
w'hat abnormal the mean decennial rate will work to 10^6 or say 1J per cent. On 
this basis the population of the Kashmir Province will take about 90 years to 
double itself as against 175 years required by the Jammu Province to double 
its namber. 

The density for the province at the current Census is 184 against 165 of 
the last Census jnelding an improvement of 19 in ten years which shows that the 
decade has been blessed with piping times except for the disastrous floods of 
1985 and 1986 when as already detailed under the * decennial conditions * much 
loss of cattle and destruction of crops took place in the valley. The calamity 
which over-took the Amarnath pilgrim has also been one of the trai^ic events of 
the decade. “ 


It goes without saying that this province is blessed with copious boons of 
Nature and enjoys a decided superiority over the sister province of Jammu. 
The fertility of the Kashmir soil, its temperate climate, its natural water-courses, 
navigable nver^ prodnetive lakes, rich forests, abundance of fruits, its numeroiS 
t^mcratts and manufactnres all combine to give it precedence over any spot on 
the face of earth not to speak of the province of Jammu or the Frontier Districte, 
^e ^uburbious cli^te, natural scenery, beautiful springs, pleasure grounds and 
health resorts annually attract a large number of European and Indian SitiSm 
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who constitute a ready market for the products of Kashmir, Instead of the 
Kashmir manafactures going in search of the market it is the market itself which 
annually comes to^Kashmir to carry away the products of the country. 

Under such auspices there is naturally grriater scope for multiplication 
and the population being 95 per cent Mohammedan who do not place lestric- 
doQ on widow re-marriage, the birth rate is bound to be high especially when 
the climate is so good Reserving the consideration of the reasons to the subse¬ 
quent pages we proceed to examine the growth in each of the district and its 
constituents namely tbe'tehsils. 

1. Baiamulla District or Kashmir North "I 

> or Kashmir Valley. 

2. Srinagar District or Kashmir South J 

3. Muzaffarabad or Pahar District 

The total number of births during the decade was 417^14 and deaths 
amounted to 348,419 thus leaving an excess of 69,195 births over deaths according 
to vital statistics. The actual increase in the actual ^paladon of the province 
during this decade has been 162,132 which gives an increase of about 100,000 
persons unaccounted for. As already remarked the statistics of birth are unreU- 
able being extraordinarily low and consequently Jt is futile to base any conclusion 
on theses 


45 Districts and Tebails: Baramulla District or Kashmir Tiurth.—The 



as time passes on. 


As regards crops 347 per cenL of the total gross cultivated area is taken np 
by rice, 30 per cenU by maize, 12-8 per cent, by wheat, 9*6 per cent by oiUeeds 
and 6 per cent, by pulses and other food crops. Just as wheat and maize 
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formed the principal crops in the Jamisii Province here rice is the principal 
staple in lie valley while maize is largely grown in the hilly tracts. The earn* 
logs of the zamindars receive considerable increment from the production of 
fruits^ which ate exported in ever.increasing quantities to the plainsL The 
Walnuts, apples, pears, almonds and many other trees are sources of sufficient 
income. 

4S, Srin^r District including city or Eashmir South.—As shown in the 

table the 
district con* 
sists of four 
tehsils and 
has an area 
of 2314 
square miles 
which is far 
less than 
that of the 
Baramn 11 a 
district 
The popn- 
1 a t i o n of 
the district 

however, is 771,943 persons which is the highest record unapproached by any of 
the State districts. The density of the district is 274 against 245 of the decade 
1911*1921 and the increase of population has been 12’I per cent against 7‘7 
per cent, of the preceding decade which establishes a very satisfactory record 
of decennial improrement. 

Variations in the city of Srinagar which has a population of 173,573 
persons, a density of 15,779 per square mile and a percentage increase of 22'46 
will be considered in the next Chapter dealing with towns and we start with the 
comparative study of the variations in the internal tehsils forming the district 
In density Srinagar tehsil tops the list with a record of 501 persons to a 
square mile which is excelled only by Ran hirst nghpura having a density of 527. 
Next comes Awantipura with a density of 334, which in its turn is followed by 
Kulgam (248) and Anarttnag (186). 

i\r regards increase during this detade Awantipura shows the highest rise 
of 1101 per cent)while Anantnag, Srinagar and Kulgam follow in descending 
order with increases of 10’35, 8'3B and 7 0 respectively. As compared with the 
rates of variation for the preceding decade namely 1911-1921, while Awanti¬ 
pura, Kulgam and ^Vnantnag show a regular progress in percentage increases, 
the rise in the Srinagar tehsil has daring 1921-1931 been comparatively less 
than 1911-1921 when it amounted to 15 5 per cent. 

The norma! rainfall is 3178' which is the lowest as compared to other 
districts of both the provinces but the deficiency is made up by the natural and 
arttficial irrigational facilities available in the district. The district has the 
highest percentage of irrigated area as will appear from the fact that 62*0 per 
cent, of the gross cultivated area is irrigated against the 25*5 per cent maximum 
of the Jammu district and 45'8 per cent of the BaramuUa district As regards 
crops the district has the jichest rice-fields and 46 3 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated area is occupied by rice which is followed by maize with 23'3 per cent 
and oil-seeds 14 per cent wheat occupying a very inferior position having under 
it 57 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

The city of Srinagar registers a very high increase of 22'46 per cent, 
against 8‘9 per cent of the preceding decade. The high rate of increase is 
due to the inclusion of new rural areas within the city limits during the decade 
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and apportjonment of increase due to decennial growth and that due to transfer 
of new areas will be discussed in the next chapter which deals with the rural and 
urban phases of the population. Suffice it to say here that the total population 
of the city at the present Census is 173,573 which compares quite favourily 
with other cities of British India save the capital cities of the various provinces. 
The density of the city population is, however, only 15,779 against 38,474 of 

city* 

47, MuzafFarabad DislticL—The district, knowa as Wazarat-i-Pahar, is 
composed of three tehsils extending over an area of 2,407 square miles ; of which 
Karnah occupies 1,347 square miles and Munaffarabad and Uri 546 and 520 
square miles respectively. The total population is 237,447 personsL 

M represented in the marginal table Kamah tehsil has the lowest density 
in the district *, 

39 while in Muzaf- 
farabad tebsU the 
population is fairly 
satisfactory the 
density being 206. 

The district is 
extremely mount¬ 
ainous in character 
and has got very 
little level area 
for cultivation and 

sustenance of large population. The rate of increase of population of the district 
during the current decade is g'9 per cent, against lO"? per cent of the preceding 
decade. Karnah showing the highest increase U'SQ in the district while 
Muzaffarabad displays only 8'42 per cent increase 

Out of the total area only 8’2 per cent is cultivable out of which 97'1 per 
cent is net cultivated. There is very little double-cropped area (W per cent). 

The normal rainfall is SO'43^^ for the district which is the highest in the 
Kashmir Province although on account of the physical configuration the irrigation 
is tlie poorest, the irrigated area being 23*7 per cent of the total cultivated 
area. Maize is the principal food staple covering as it does about 75’9 per cent 
of the total cultivated area, rice, wheat and other food crops including pulses 
occupying an area of 8 per cent, 6’5 per cent and 67 per cent respectively, 

.Although the rate of increase is smaller than that of the previous decade 
yet the result is satisfactory and could be possible only under a favourable de¬ 
cade. The dislocation caused by the washing off of the Dome! and Kishen- 
ganga bridges by the floods did give a serious set back to the traffic and trade 
of the district which is regaining its position after the completion of the bridges. 

4S. Frontier DlstrieU t Gen oral,—Though not a separate province the 
tract constitutes a 
distinct Natural 
Division known as 
the Indus Valley 
and comprises the 
Ladakh district, 
the Gilgit district 
and the Frontier 
IlUqas consisting 
of small chieftain¬ 
ships. The varia¬ 
tion of population 

in these backward tracts can be studied by a reference to the accompanying table 
which shows that the '* total population of these districts at the present Cetisns 
is 288,584 persons against 273,173 of 1521 and in consequence the percentage 
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decepDiAl increase comes to 5'64 pet cent, against 3'1 of the previDiis derade 
representing a fairly satisfactory state of affairs for these tracts. 

The total area of this division vs 63,560 square miles or thr^foorths of 
the of the entire State while the population supported by this huge area 
amounts to only 268,584 persons i, e., 7*9 per cent of the total ^ulation lead¬ 
ing to a resultant density of only S persons to a square ^mile against 183 of the 
Kashmir Province and 144 of the Jammu Province incluaive of jagira The 
figures of density offer their own cornmentry and no wor^ are needed to es* 
tablish the ejctrerae sparseness the population in th^ parte. Talcing into con¬ 
sideration of variation from decade to decade it will be evident that internally 
the tract has grown in population from 160,225 iu 1891 to 288,584 in 1931 
yielding a total increase of 128.359 persons or 80*1 per cent, in the forty ye^s 
which represents the highest increase over this long period as compared with 
the other two provinces or any of the districts. But a study of the figures of 
perc:entage variation of this division in the Subsidiary Table No. in shews that 
there is a progressive decline in the percentage increase rate from decade to 
decade as is evidenced by the big fall from 44-0 per cent decennial increase in 
1891-1901 to 14*2 in 1901-1911 and to 3*1 in 1911-1921. This leads us to tbe 
conclusion that the figures of the earlier Census of these tracts were far from 
being accurate and as each succeeding decennium is condusiye to greater ac¬ 
curacy we may rightly conclude that the rate of increase which is manifesting 
itself at the recent decades represent the ti^ state of affairs and the figures of 
the remote decades are not free from suspicion. 

ComiuD^ to density proper the present Census gi^-es a record of 5 persons 
to a square tnUe against 4 of the last Census which naturally means an increase 
in density by 25 per cent, but looking deeper into the figures we see that the 
actual density in 1921 was 4-29 and in 1931 it is 4-34 which gives a net increase 
of -25 and reduces the percentage increase to a reasonable figure of 5*8 per cent 
from 25 per cent shown abov-E on the basis of round figures. 

The reasons for this dearth of population in this part of the State are not 
too far to seek as the highly mountainous character of the tract coupled with 
vast treeless deserts at an altitude of 17 or 18 thousand feet above the see-level 
offers very little attractions to settlers who will scarcely find any land available 
for cultivation here especially when only '3 per cent, of the total area is fit foe 
cultivation and the normal rainfall does not exceed 5*7'^ which is hardly suit¬ 
able for growing any-crops. The passes remain closed during the winter when 
communications are generally cut off and the transmission of post is also attended 
Tvith considerable difficulty. There are no roads worth the name. 

The decade under report presents a record of increase in all the consti¬ 
tuent units and the variation from 17 to 472 in the Ladakh district marks a de¬ 
cided improvement while the lowering of the percentage increase in Gilgit and 
Political Illaqas is due to more careful enumeration leading to greater accuracy. 
It is a patent fact that at the present Census efforts have been mat^ for the 
first time to obtain more detailed data of the Frontier Tllaqas which hithertofore 
were enumerated on a special form having four or five columns irtstead of the 
General Census Schedule provided with eighteen columns. 

49. Ladakh District—Having said so much by way of introduction we 

shall review 
the tehsil 
comprising 
this district 
in passing 
with the help 
of the mar¬ 
ginal table. 
Starting with 
the Ladakh 
district hav- 
mg an area 
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of 45p762 square miles and a popalation of l92Ti38 persons it toU at once appear 
that the Ladakh tehsil though jMsseasing the greatest area supports the smallest 
number of people. Its density is, one per square mile, the lowest figure in the 
whole State. Kargil and Skardu, however, wath their respective densities of 9 
and 13 present a ^tter record the latter supporting 107,477 persons. All the 
three tehsils of the districts show a pins variation ranging between 4 and 5 per 
cent, which bear a happy contrast to the all-round decrease registered by these 
tehsils at the 1921 Census. 

Of the total area of the Ladakh district only ‘ 2 S per cent is cultivable 
which in plain langnage means that out of a total area of 45,762 square miles only 
129 square miles are cultivable. Again out of *28 per cent cultivable area 91'7 
per cent, is net cultivated and there are very little prospects of agricultural 
expansion in this district 

The normal rainfall is 67" only. The entire gross coltivatcd area has to 
depend upon irrigation for growbg crops^ Rice, Bajra, maise are conspicuous 
by their absence, wheat only occupies an inferior position having under it 17‘5 
per cent of the cultivable area, 47 per cent being under other fo^ncrops includ¬ 
ing pulses of which giram is the chief staple. 

50. Gilgit District—The district consists of only one tehsil (Gilgit) with 
an area of 3,118 
square mites and 
a popiiiation of 
31,902 persons 
which giv(^ a re¬ 
sultant density of 
10 persons to a 
square mile. The 
increase at the 

present Census comes to 11*13 per cent, which compares well with other 
-districts. 

Of the total area '8 per cent, is cultivable out of which 81‘8 is net cnlti^'at- 
ed, the balance still available for being brought under crops being about 18 per 
cent. The normal rainfall being very low i. c., 477" the entire agriculture d& 
pends upon irrigation which has received good attention from the Government 
during the present decade as has already been shown under paragraphs dealing 
with irrigational improvements. To counteract Nature's frugality in the matter 
of rainfall human effort has shown itself at its best in providing krigatiotial faci - 
lities as is reflected by the fact that 99*9 per cent, of the gross cidtivated area 
is irrigated which conclurivdy proves that natural rainfall by itself would not 
help even an acre to produce crops. 

Here 33'6 per cent of the area is under wheat, 9*7 per cent, under barley, 
36*7 per cent under other food-crops including pulses while 23*4 per cent, is 
taken up by miscellarteoiis crops, The supply for the military garrisons locat¬ 
ed at Gilgit is provided through a special “ Supply and Transport Department". 

51. Fronfier Illaqas.—With an area of 14,680 square mites and a popula¬ 
tion of 64,544 
persons the Fron- I 
tier [itaqas show an 
increase of 5 53 
per cent over the 
last Census and the 
variation in tsich 
of the constituent 
units is shown 
by the marginal 
table. 
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The greatest increase in population has taken place in Kuh which registefs 
a percentage of 227 increase nover the last Census while Chilas on the other 
hand shows+3'03 per cent, increase. The case of Nagar is no doubt alarm ing 
as inst^d of an increase it shows a decrease of 516 persons or a variation of 
— 3‘63 per cent. In this blessed decenmum therefore Nagar forms the one 
single exception of decrease of population in the State in contrast with all other 
tehsils which register all-round increases. The causes of variation have been 
explained by the Political Agent Gilgit in the following words 

“Alt districts shfiT? an inercuiM; t-xwi-it Ka<nir wLieh shows ji dpcreoji^ of .'524. The 
iAcreasc!? arc lioahtlcinily due to tbii ho.iltln' normtil life of the pa$t 10 pence and 

security haring rnorc ih.in cut tintnnced sinall epidemics of Tnflncnr.n in I925l-l93t), Ifagar, 
however, is nndnaht.*f^y ni^iirin^ the sntnmtinn point as regards population—rpare land now 
Iw'ing vftry scaircf*. Moreover, the Indiienaa epidcTnio in 1929 took large toll as did nn epi- 
tleinic uf Tyj'hns in ISUO.” 

52. General.— Having attempted to offer a detailed analysis of the growth- 
of population in the different Administrative Divisions such as Provinces^ 
Districts and Tehsils, and having also made detailled survey of the flourishing 
conditions of the decade responsible for producing such happy demograpbic 
results occasion is now ripe for us to take stock of our position and to bring the 
scattered data and arguments to a focus to enable proper penetration into the 
more intricate problems of population about which a promise was held out by 
us*in the opening portion of this discussion. 

The causes of the highly favourable growth of population which is almost 
on par with the All India increase [The decennial increase in the State being 
9'8 per cent, against lUb per cent, of India) have already been studied in detail 
in the paragraphs dealing with the '‘ Conditions of decade " but it would be 
advantageous to briefly review them here so tltai the reader may have an oppor¬ 
tunity to refresh bis memory and be better equipped to appreciate the theme. 
Sufficient, timely and well distributed rainfall (except for certain bad years 
of scarcity in the Mtrpur and to some extent in Kathua district) bringing 
good harvests in its train effected a considerable improvement in the economic 
condition of the agriculturist and highly favoured the growth of population 
during the last ten years. 

Exceptionally favourable conditions of public health in the decade which 
was characterised by the absence of severe epidemic of Influenza w*hich during 
1911-1921 inflicted greater mortality here than the Great World War. iUUiough 
Plague in the Jammu Province, Cholera in Kashmir, mild Influenza and Typhus 
in the Frontiers did make occasional attacks but the prompt, vigorous and 
effective measures taken by the Medical authorities coupled vvitb the co-opera¬ 
tion of the people (who on account of the spread of education and accumulation 
of experience readily avail of the medical help and do a good deal to combat 
the disease) did not allow the epidemics to levy a high loll on the precious 
human life which consequently had a favourable occasion for rapid mnlciplica- 
tion. Extension of irrigational facilities causing a considerable enlargement in 
the irrigaterl and irrigable area was further resjxmstble for expansion of agricul¬ 
tural production, rmprovement of communications especially the opening of 
the Banihai Cart Road. Jammu, Samba, Kathua, Akhnur and various other 
minor roads has impaned a good stimulus to trade resulting in increased pros¬ 
perity of the people, .^gain the development of some of the industries and 
immediate po^bilities of the growth of a larger number in the near future has 
besides providing employment to some people opened an era of hope for the 
youth of the country, who in the progressive permeation of the industrial atmos¬ 
phere around him sees a magnificent vision of effective industrialization in 
which lies the solution of the unemployment problem. Above all the preval¬ 
ence of peacefnl and orderly conditions ensuring security of life and property 
Was highly conducive to the growth of population during the decade 1921-1930. 
In this connection it may be noted that the communal clashes and the political 
agitation in the State which created so much stir throughout the country com¬ 
menced in July 193! u e., after the close of the decade 1921-1930 which alone 
is under review in this report 
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The above reasons are of general applicability to all the Districts and 
T^ils which registered ^ increase during the decade but some arguments are 
still tiEcesary' to explain the disparity between the rates of increase in the 
Jammu and Kashmir Provinces as also among the Frontier Districts. As al¬ 
ready shown the increase in the Kashmir Province amounts to 11*52 against 
91D3 of the Jammu Provinim and 5’64 of the Frontier Districts. The prolific 
nature of the K^hmir Province is now an accepted fact which has its root in 
the healthy climate of Kashmir enjoying immunity from the malarial season 
and the visitations of Plague which work a great havoc in the sister province of 
Jammu, and the only ^idemics being Cholera and Small-Pox over w'hich man 
through modern inventions has obtained considerable control The excellent 
conditions of agricdtnre, the rich alluvial soil, natural sources of irrigation, the 
level sheet of condgnous fields extending over the whole valley where w'ater can 
be easily stored and retained in the fields to produce rice (Paddy) in rich 
abundance always ensure rich harvests and consequently keep the pro^-ince 
^ure from famine. In Jammu Province only 14'4 per cent of the area being 
irrigated (against 50 per cent, of Kashmir Province), 85 per cent of the area 
has to depend upon the mercy of the rains absence or dearth of which not only 
means absence of crops but also the absence of drinking ivater for human beings 
and the animals in the Kandi tracts whose population have often times to leave 
their homes temporarily to save themselves from starvation. Besides agricul¬ 
ture various other subsiding means of raising income are open to the Kashmir 
population - Cocoon rearing, sale and export of fruits such as apples, pears^ 
walnuts and almonds etc., and Cottage Industries of different kinds follow'ed in 
the spare hours of winter such as Loi-weaving, embfoider>’, preparation of fire- 
pots (Kciegries), twig baskets etc. During winter a large number of zamindar 
population of Kashmir emigrates to the plains of India to work as labourers and 
return to their homes to revive agricultural activities as soon as spring sets in. 
This mlgn.tion helps the emigrants to feed themselves during the fiw winter 
months from w'ages earned as ^so to bring a good portion of their earnings to 
tlwir homes on return. Influx of large number of visitors, European and Indian, 
gives gr^t impetus to trades and handicrafts of Kashmir which factor is totally 
absent in Jammu or the Frontier Districts. The last though not the least 
factor responsible for the higher increase in KasWir Province is the fact that 
the population consists predominantly of Mohammedans who on account of 
prevalence of widow re-marriage, a more generous and rich dietary and harder 
life and for other reasons which will be discussed in the Chapter on ‘ Religion ' 
multiply much faster than the Hindus. This is amply borne out by the 
figures of All India increase which for Muslims shows an increase of 13 per cent, 
against 10'4 per cent, of the Hindus, As, regards the State the rate of increase 
in Hindus is still lower as will lie shown in the Chapter on ‘Religion’ although 
the rate of increase amongst Muslims is also slightly lower than British India. 

53. Pressure of Population,—The extremely low* dercsity of 43 for Jammu 
and Kashmir is apt to give 
rise to the wrong impres¬ 
sion that the State is very 
thinly populated and ctinse- 
rjucntly has ample room for 
expansion of poputation 
without any immediate fear 
of its pressing upon the 
means of subsistence. But 
in the determination of the 
pressure of population on 
food-supply the spatial den¬ 
sity is not li»e governiiig 
criterion but on the other 
hand to arrive at some con¬ 
clusion We must calculate 
density not on the entire 
ar«L of the State but npon 
the net cultivated area— 
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CHAPTER 1— distribution AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


(e) Abortion. 

((i) Celibacy. 

(e) Abstinence. 

( /) Birth control. 

(g-) Cemin social customs, 

(A) Prolonged lactation. 

1 1 ) Hypergamy, 

• 

Of the positive checks war Is be coining a rare phenomenon these days 
and starvation and famine though in a mild form does affect the buth-^te in 
the Jammu Province and the Frontier Districts while the Kashmir Province is 
in this respect better situated. As regards disease this check also receives fuU 
play in Jammu Province where Plague ents off the natural increase to a great 
extent and malarial fever is responsible for considerable mortality and is thus 
tmfavonr^k to fertility. In Kalhua and other malarial localities most of the 
deaths are due to the malarial fever and the surviving population is reduced to 
a considerably low pitch of vitality which make the s^ferera an easy prey to 
other diseases. The venereal diseases act as another powerful positive check 
by causing premature death of the sufferers and leaving their children to pro¬ 
pagate misery and further suffering. 

As regards the proventive checks female infanticide which was much in 
vague amongst the Rajputs is considerably reduced—thanks to the measures 
taken by His Highness die Maharaja Bahadur to stamp out this inhuman prac¬ 
tice from his territories. Abortion is not practiced by the people as a means of 
checking larger number of births but is only resorted to prevent iUegitimate 
births which the society regards as an unpardonable sin. Again celibacy and 
voluntary abstinence being against human nature play a very inferior part in 
limiting births and the Neo-MaUhuaian methods of “ BirA Control” are very 
little known in the rural areas not to speak of their being put into practice 
by the uneducated villager who is so reckless about production of children. 
Confidential enquiries made regarding the sale of rubber goods from 
private practitioners and Chemists and Druggists who stock these articles 
only go to show that even in the cities the use of these methods is practiced on 
too small a scale to have any appreciable results. The Customs De|^rtmeot 
which was also requested to supply the figures of import of these articles re¬ 
gretted tftat separate figures were not available. The only preventive check 
which has proved highly effective in controlling the birth-rate in the advanced 
countries is almost absent in the State. 

As regards social customs of hypergamy which forbids the marriage of a 
girl with a man of a social group equal to or inferior to her and forces her to 
marry a man of a superior group is completely absent in the State while prac¬ 
tice of prolonged lactation which results in decreased conceptivity being within 
the knowledge of common people does act as a very mild preventive check. 

The ” postponement of marriage " especially in the case of girls acts as a 
powerful check in restraining births but this check also had very little play 
in India where marriage amongst the Hindus being a religious necessity enjoin¬ 
ed by the Shastras is universal and the practice of mariy'ing girls before puber¬ 
ty resulting in high liirth-rate was universally recognisei Now by the passing 
of legislative enactment within the State the age of marriage has been raised to 
18 for boys and 14 for girls which it is ho|>ed while preventing much misery 
consequent upon deaths of child-wives and of children produced by them, wtll 
instead of acting as a check favour the growth of population by preventing 
deaths. 
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5S. Conclufilons.—In modem days of scientific Improvements when 
advancement in means of cominniiicadon and transport have brought the differ¬ 
ent parts of globe into much closer contact it is no longer necessary that every 
unit should he self-sufficient in respect to its requirements of food and other articles. 
Had this been so, over-popnlated countries of the Western Europe would since 
long have ceased to eitist on account of starvation since for want of enongh 
land they were incapable of producing all the food they need. The fact that Ae 
populations of the countries especially Great Britain, Germany and Belgium 
have received mammoth increases daring the nineteenth century ^ows that the 
expanded populations were able to support themselves not by a corresponding 
increase in the cultivated area at their disposal which could give them increased 
food-supplies but the governing factor is that the national incomes of these 
countries also increased in the same proportion as the population if not faster. 
England produces negligibly small proportion of its food requirements and still 
it is one of the richest countries in the world while India even producing its entire 
requirements might still remain the lowest in the standard of life and comfort 
and even experience sfc 2 Lrvation if the income of the people per head does not 
undergo an increase. According to the most optimistic estimates of Finlay 
Shirras the average income of India per head was computed at Es. 116 which at 
the then prevailing rate of exchange came bo less than £ 8 while the correspond¬ 
ing figure for Great Britain was £ 95 i. fl., (twelve times India’s income 
vide Simon Commission Eieport Volume I Para, 374), In 1926 the income of 
United States of America was placed at about Rs. 1,925, that of Britain at 
Rs. 1,000 per head, Australia and Canada Rs. 550 per head, whereas India’s 
income has been estimated variously from Rs. 67 to Rs. 116. 

The above figures present a glaring contrast between the income of Agri¬ 
cultural India and the Industrial West and it does not need a very vivid im^* 
nation to estimate the standard of comfort in which the Indians pass their lives 
at present. From intensive enquiries made, Dr. Mann came to the conclasion 
that out of 103 famiUes only 36 or just near 35 per cent, can pay thdt 
way on the standard ^ey themselves lay down. The other are living 
below that standard and this conclusion shows an exceedingly serious state of 
affairs. 

What is true of India as a whole applies with equal force to this State 
where on account of badewardness of communications, irrigation and agricul¬ 
ture, the condition of the masses is similar if not poorer. It is regrettable that 
we have no authoritative data of incorhe per head of the people of this Slate 
which would have confirmed the conclusion as to the poverty of the people of 
this State as compared to India or some other important provinces. If the 
economic enquiry which was ordered to be held by His Highness' Government 
in conjunction with the Census had actually materialized, we should have been 
on a more firm footing in forming our conclusions but the subsequent dropping 
of the proposal has deprived this Census Report of the opportunity of dealing 
with the subject in an exhaustive manner, 

Just as in India the remedy to counteract the evil effects of over-population 
predominantly lies in the systematic development of the economic resources of 
the country, similarly the solution of population problem of the State has to be 
found in the scienrific exploitation of the State resources. In the West the 
industrial development may be said to have attained its zenith and conseqnently 
with further increases of population the " optimum ” will soon be crossed when 
the ” Law of Diminishing Returns” would effect necessary adjustment by 
cutting down the numbers or materially reducing the standard of comfort The 
tendency is already visible in the daily increasing figures of unemployment, the 
general fall in prices and the great economic depression. To repeat, we may 
premise that while in the West the exploitation of economic resources has reached 
the maximum the process has oot seriously commenced in India much less in the 
State which consequently will be able to support its increasing population through 
industrixTlisation of the country redounding to great improvement in the 
material welfare ot the people whose present low standard of life wjU also be 
appreciably raised. 
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VIL Houses and Families, 

56, Dafinilion of Houso.—There are two different definitions of the twin 
'House’ and the Provincial Superintendents of Censns arc allowed the option 
of choosing either of the two. According to the one— 

(tr) The house is defined as "the enclosure or residence of one of 
more families having a separate entrance from the common way". 

This further requires the term “Family" to be defined, as in the house 
lists the name of the bead of each family has to be recorded as it is from 
him that the enumerator has to obtain the whole information for filling in the 
Census schedule. According to the second definition— 

(&) The house is the “dwelling place of a commensal family with its 
resident dependents such as widows, minors and servants’*. 

The idea of commensality or eating from. the common hearth or "cAnia*' 
is thus the main criterion for determining a house and not the enclosure or 
homestead. The first treats the wooden or mud structure as the unit irrespec¬ 
tive of the number of families residing therein. Snch a definition might be 
suitable for cities and towns for purposes of municipal taxation but is defective 
for the requirements of the Census where the family or the social household 
and not the mere building constitutes the more convenient unit, as the family 
furnishes better guidance for the formation of blocks and calculating the 
number of Census schedules and other forms needed by each enumerator. 
The former definition of entrance from a common way was of universal 
vogue uptil the 1891 Census but has gradnally given place to the commensal 
definition which is at present followed by* a majority of provinces with the 
exception of Madras and Central Provinces which seem to stick to th« 
strticlura] definition. 

Like the pwevious Censuses .the commensal definition which seems to be 
best fitted for the conditions of the State has been adopted at the current 
Census also. The house-^numbering was irarefully checked and every precau¬ 
tion was taken to see that no hou^e, shed o.r homestead was left without a 
number. Not only w’ere the structural houses given a number but every cart- 
stand on the roadside or halting place in the open where there could be a 
likelihood of any person staying overnight was provided with a house-number 
and included in the regular Census block of the enumerator. Inspections were 
conilucted by the Census Commissioner in the Jammu Province while the 
.*^istant Census Commissioner was deputed to carry out inspections in the 
trhsils of the Kashmir Province, The mistakes found were circulated to all 
the Census Agency for guidance and thus sufficient degree of accuracy may 
be attached to the statistics collected which can be considered as reliable. 


The total number of occupied houses as computed from the Census 
schedules comes to 6.71,638 against 5,99,287 in 1921, which gitnes a total in¬ 
crease of 72,351 houses in the State during the decade and a percentage in 
crease of 12'7, The nurtiber of houses at the 1911 and 1901 and 1891 
Censuses stood at 5,53,124, 4,64.635 and 4,47,993 respectively and the per¬ 
centage increase between 1891-1901 comes to 4 percent, between 1901-1911, 
19 per cent and between 1911-1921, 8‘3 per cent From these fignres it will 
l)e clear that the increase in the number of occupied houses during the current 
decade is very satisfactory being 12'7 per cent i. e., almost times the 
increase registered by the preceding Census. The increase has’ also been 
much higher than the percentage increase in population which is Q-g per cent, 
only. This affords another proof of the extraordinary favourable conditions 
of the decade which were highly conducive to the material well-being and 
prosperty of the people. Taking a longer view of things it will be 
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found that during tlie last forty years, from 1691 till 1931, while the popul¬ 
ation has increased by 43 per cenL the number of houses has also kept not 
only steady pace therewith but has actually exceeded the proportion the in¬ 
crease being 49 9 per cent or say 50 per cent. The highest increase in the 
number of houses has taken place in the Kashmir Province which records 
a rise of 203 per cent over the last decade, the Frontier Districts follow 
with an increase of 11'3 per cent, and Jammu Province showing only 6‘6 
per cent increase. The higher increase in Kashmir Province is due to the 
high rate of increase of the Kashmir population as compared to Jammu, 

which during the last 40 years has only increased by 24 per cent against 

63 per cent increase of Kashmir Province during the same period. This 

reveals a close correspondence between the increase in the number of houses 

and in population. 

A novel feature of the present Census was the carrying out of penna- 
nent house-numbering in the cities of Jammu and Srinagar which was done 
by affixing iron plates bearirtg house-numbers on the doors of houses which 
besides serving the purposes of Census will prove of great utility to the 
Municipalities, Electric and Postal Departments. 

57t Variation in the size of houao^lioid.—The marginal table shows for 
the whole State the number of persons per house as 
also the average number of houses per square mile 
at each of the five Censuses commencing with the 
Census of 1891, while the Subsidiary Table VII of 
this chapter contains the figures for each of the 
natural divisions. 

It is apparent that in the present decade the 
number of houses per square mile has increased from 
7 to 8 ». f., by 14 per cenL which no doubt presents a 
satisfactory improvement in the building activities. 

The area of the State being much larger in propor¬ 
tion to its population the figure of 8 houses per square 
mile represents an exceedingly low density of inhabited houses as compared 
with other parts of India, The house density of the Baroda State at the current 
Census comes tO 69 houses per square mile while that of All India stands at 
31'7 in 1921, and consequently the comparative position of this State in respect 
of houses per square mile, is an inferior one. The increase has been the highest 
in the Jhelum Valley Division which shows an improvement of 19*2 per cent 
over the past decade, the Sub-montane and Outer-Hills following in descending 
order of 5'3 per cent and 5’2 per cent and the Indus Valley registering no 
improvement at all. 

From Subsidiary Table VII, it will appear that the average number of 
persons per house in the entire State has dwindled from 6 to 5 e., by 
20 per cent, which would represent an abnormal reduction in the size of the 
family but in reality this is not the true state of affairs as in the calcula¬ 
tions the decimal figures have been altogether left out of account, quanti¬ 
ties above 5 being taken as full numbers and below '5 being omitted. The 
actual figures show that the number of persona has really decreased from 
5'5 in 1921 to 5‘4 in 1931 which shows a decrease of 1'8 per cent,, a very 
negligible difference practically pointing to the conclusion that the size of 
the family is steady or has grown smaller by an inappreciable degree. The 
internal natural divisions show that there has been no change cither in the 
Sc mi-mountainous Tract, the Outer-Hills or the Jhelum Valley Division. 

58. The Family.—The "Family" for Census purposes was understood to 
consist of persons who usually lived and dined together with their resident 
dependents, but the definition is not complete as there may be certain 
families whose members on the Census night might be residing and dining 
elsewhere and might have escaped registration. Similarly on the Census 
night certain families from different localities may be resiAng together in a 
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train, serai or Dharamsala or boat and count as one family. But as ^eady 
disctissed the tnovemetit of people in the Starts being limited no great changes 
likely to be introduced in the nnmber of familiesi and the Censaa house 
may safely be taken to represent a family. 

The total uumber of married females 15*40 comes to 6,48*171 
and acting on the assumption that each such female aged 15^0 represented 
a family, in view of the fact that the population of the State vr^ predotm- 
nantly Mohammadan, who are not generally used to the Joint Family 
System^ the correspondence between &e number of such families and the 
Census houses would appear to be remarkable. The excess of 23|467 houses 
would partly be explained by the large number of shops, temporary sheds 
and huts where even a single person was present on Census night having 
been treated as a separate house and partly by other reasons. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

Distribution of the population classified according to density. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IlL 

Variation in relation to density since 189L 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Comparison with vital sTATisncs. 
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VARIATION BY TEHSILS ACCORDING TO DENSHT. 

(a) Actual Variafio/t. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation bv Tehsils according to density. 

{b) Proportion4zl Variation. 
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Persons per house and houses per square mile. 
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CHAPTER II. 

URBAN AND RURAL. 


59. Reference to Statiatice;— 


Imperial Table Ill—Towns and villages classified by population. 


II II IV—Towns classified by population with variation since 

1891. 


II 


fj 


Subsidiaiy „ 


V—Towns arranged territoriaUy with populatioa bv 
religion. 

t 

I — 'Distribution of the population between towns 
and villager 

II—Number per mille of the total population and 
of each main religion who live in towns, 

III— Towns classified by population. 

IV— Cities. 


60. Scope ol the Chapter.—In the previous chapter the population 
has been treated m masse. This chapter proposes to split up that whole into 
two classes viz. Town Dwellers and the Village Folk The towns and 
villages are further arranged into several classes accordibg to their impor¬ 
tance from the demographic point of view. But before anatomising the 
statistics it would be of interest to inform the reader of the principle which 
has been acted upon in determining the status of a locality as a town or 
otherwise, of the method by which the final Census was conducted and of 
the value to be attached to the figures. 

61. Definition of City, Town and ViHsge. — The definition of Town and 
City as laid down in the Imperial Census Code, 1931, did not differ from 
that adopted in 1921 and ia reproduced below for f^ility of reference;— 


Town inclfiiiAs :—^ 

(1) ET^ry Miniic?ipnlity+ 

(2) All civil linos not moliiikJ within miinicipal lunlte. 

(3) Evcfry Oatitnnttiont^ 

(4) Bvery oth-er ccntinnoas collection of inhabited bj aol less titan 

persons, whiofa tho Pro^Tncicd Superinteticlcnt: may doqidoto ttxaii as a Town 
for CcnHUA parposas. Id Native States^ wlnsro thcra arc do miuimpalitioSp 
tills dofiTiitjoii will ha VO to he e^teaeiyoly applied., 

Noth .'—In wSth qoMtloUf arivAi; andar bE^d tbo Prorfacl&t SttpariQteadAaA willluTa ruaid 

|o tba gbaZH^F ol tha fMpaktionf iba T^lstlTg d«iJjlT ol tbs dlFglUAgf,, tbg ol thit dace u a FAfiln 

of «nd 111 bifftoHET wwIsUoiu, Aod ifeill beu la nuDd tbafc I 41 * wk^Lcabk to tMat u idwim aTtv^mivn 
t(Ub£«« vfaiuh kavg no mrbKA gbaruiiirialiaL 


29 . City meanfi ^ 

(1) Every town coDluintog not le^ duait 100^000 mbabitaniap 

(St Any other town whioh the Provincial Saperipkiidenl moy decide to treat as 
a CSty lof Censas pnrpOBo^ 
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In deciliag with j*uuh eaHPH tltP inrtitidiitd in thi? nntjc tn Article 2S 

should Jkornr- in mind—- 


27. ViUi^,—Th^ df^Mnition mnst vary aer.wriiiig to local couditTnnsH TVIictu 
th^rR ha>f bci*n a siirvfly, rind the village (nr Jlfoiisa) ifl a 

wdl-rociognL^ed unit with definite bminclaries, it is elcyirly de^rablo to lake 
thiii as the Census villn^^ The whole durtrict beiug parcelled out into 
sncli villages, of wbieh u complete list is kept at head-f^uurtersp the adoption 
uf diLft di'KultioTi obviates nil risk of uny houses tn uny portion of the 
district oTiT-looked. 


^Vhei?!' ihe lerritijfiid villa^ iis iiiirertnin^ retcnrae ijrnst net'es&arilv he had to the 
resid^futiul villrtgu*\ 

62. Standard adopl^.—There are no civil lines in the State while the 
HuiieipitiUca .. 3 piiiiicipalities and cantonments are nntnbered as shown 

Cnten»m«^t, ,.3 “ ^he margin. Action nnder head (4) was therefore 

. , necessary. But it will be seen from the above extract that 

^though a Provincial Supermtendent is allowed certain latitude in framing his 
list of towns ^der head (4) he is not given a carte blanche and his discretion is 
circamsenbed by considerations of urbanity, density of honses, and other 
coHcotHiti^iits of modern towc lifc^ The element of urbanity is indeed of 
vital concerment to prevent mere grown up rural tracts from niasc|uerajding 
as towns and it is exactly here that one feels like walking on tieacherons 
ground. In the information supplied by the District Census officers the 
factor 01 personal equation plays no little part. The Pimincial Superinten- 
deul must therefore possess an intimate knowledge of local conditions be¬ 
fore eitlter accepting or rejecting the claims of a particular place to recogni¬ 
tion as town, “ 

Many writers have nevertheless sought to impose distinction between 
the two sections of population by holding the urban life as communal and 
the niral as individualistic and in support of it have pointed to the provi- 
Eioo and use of several civic amenities like water supply, sewerage system, 
meatjs of commurtication etc. in common by the inhabitants of the cities. 
The individualistic tiving in the villages is brought out by saying that the 
villagers own their separate wells, cesspools etc. But this cannot be ac¬ 
cepted without reserve, for every inhabitant of a village cannot dig a well 
for h]s sole u'se without converting the whole village site into wells nor can 
a^ citizen rely for his supply of water on the public tap alone, which by 
the ^y conduces more to petty quarrels and wranglings than to amicable 
relations. The facts indeed seem quite the reverse. In villages the people 
generally p^take of each other’s joys and sorrows irrespective of caste or 
religion, while in cities and towns eymfiathy interacts within a limited circle 
of friends and acquaintances and an individual can secure isolation in the 
busy hum of urban life to his heart's content, even though he mav not be 
of the tribe of Marcus Aurelius, It does not mean that communal living 
^n be Ignored altogether in determining the urbanity of a locality but it 
do« mean ^at it cannot be relied upon as the sole'or the most import- 
^t Ime of demarcation betw^een ciban and rural. On this point Mr. J. T. 
Martin, m, a, i. c. S., the Cenaus Commissioner for India for 1Q21 thus 
remarks n hia all India Report t— 


It fS atwsyji dpetilt to mnkp ;i rlnur ilbtliiotiim hp|.wf*h>ri n imfill town ami ti Inrufl 

nnd thi'rp iR httlfl ibuht tile rn(inTi ifitilini« .. trrntPd hr town* cAntflin n 

ooTindc'rahip- fifiyinlatKin wLit-li i? Inrgnly mm I lit chnnuttfr. cjtpt^-inliv himndjirip* of 

^>iiip iti»tii«ir«iiiqp^ am owing io «idriy pxlr-H.i,,! i,„.|„dP n <iral of 


it would mu\^B in erudite discussions as 

dir > to expect an ideal definition free from all drawbacks. 

The defjniuoo m the code is well suited to Census requirements. The in- 

f town’^and^r tolerably well the distinction between 

a town and a village as gs indicated by their use of the word “Qasba” for 
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lown. A “Qasba** is derived from "Qasaba" i. e., art and craft and this \» 
decidedly an improvenient on tlie tine spun criterion of communal living. 
As arts and crafts presuppose some sort of education and vocational training 
the prevalence of a higher rate of literacy in a locality becomes another criterion 
of its fitness to rank as urban. Further arts and crafts create a demand for 
aesthetic in production and develop into luxury articles, which bring in more 
money and iead to a better style of houses and a higher standard of living which 
may be taken as farther evidences of township. In brief then the native name 
for a town is well adapted to our requirements and one has to be cautious 
only against its loose application, 

A detailed circular in which all these considerations were kept in view 
was accordingly issued to the District Census officers who were required to 
report on all major details of life of a particular lot^lity like trade marketsi 
industries, eductional, sanitary and other amenities before recommending it 
for treatment as town. The population test was, however, relaxed to 2,000 
and had to be abandoned in certain cases which though decidedly urban 
were precluded from entry in the town list due to small number. As re¬ 
gards the population limit of 5,000 for a town the following extract from the 
Census Report for India for 191X will be found of interest:— 

“ Onr tbiiuitioTL ba= been by a distingnUhed Garmnn ou the 

gronod thut the nJoptLuti of o doable criterion—tho possession of ^lI■^ic:^pp;l govemtuent and 
of a |H}piiLitirjn of 5,000 introduces nn ilenient of unosrtainty. Re also holds that in taking 
5,000 as the miniitinni |>opflladoii of a town tile staridnrd i« drawn ton high. In framing 
the defiiiitjoiY the nhjeot in view was, ns far na posaible, to treat as towns only places which 
are of h itinro or teas urban chnmetnr. In mofft provinces tlicre is a pmvisinn of the Uw 
which probIbite the csreatiou nf muuici[jfiUlirjfl In plicc* whielj oonhilii a large population of 
persons who depend on ogrieoltnrc for their siiInsistence, It may thus he assumeii (hat all 
pliu:e.s whioh are under municipal <mvemiiient isjssess some urban olmracteristics. The 
cooTerso proposition, however, is not always true ? and it somvtinins happen- that places of 
a diatincUy iirhon natnro linve not yet ixsen raises] to niuoiDi)i(i] rank. 1 f therefore the first 
criterion alooe Imd been adopted vurioua plnoes which deserve to be treated os towns would 
liav,. oiclnded from the roturo. It was for this reasoo that the seeood oriterioD, that 
of population, was introdneed." 

In justification of 5,000 limit the same Report adds in the succeeding 
paragraph:-— 

“ tt reniains to consider tho soitaijilily of the sunmlard which has been taken for the 
poptiUtioti tost. In tjermaiiy “Lanspidto", or places vidlh a ]iopulntion of 2,01 tfl to 5.U00 
ar'' iin-ludeJ in tlie itrliaii catogory : in Amorlcn the sairn category h* lL■^od to inobdti all 
“ ineorisinited ” plwees with ft populatifir, of 2..50(t n.nd tijiwordbi, and in Kiigbrnl all Annilary 
disfrifto with ihOtlO or more iiiliubitants. fii fixifig the (itoiuJard for India at S.nOO, however, 
we have cfirtninly mat errml in the direction of ovef-expliisivetnwH. The Jooal oonditiotLi are 
wholly diffofont "frmii thtHP firevailing in wipHtern fiountricfl ; and the great rmijoritr of plooes 
with lhat nUHilwr of ioluliitnnta, wheihor raiinioipalities or tiot, partake rnther of the tmtaiB 

of overgrown villagen tium uf towns tts the tortn Is nndorstood in Europe...if the 

rtnndjird had l>wn lowered, many placen wonhl have ticon iaoJiided which iiear no rejemhlanoa 
to the ordiiuu'y eoiiceptien of a town ; and thns wonlH have obscured the stntifities especially 
ihoM reirtfing to tljo di.xtrlbutlon of the population of town*, hy sax and religion/’ 

In view of this extract coupled with the fact stated in the previous 
chapter that the territory of this State is interspersed with high mountain 
ranges, dotted over with cliffs and forests and traversed by gigantic rivers, 
no apology is, 1 think, needed for the lowering of the population limit 

According to the standard definition the town of J^mu would also 
have been excluded from being classed as a city but ite historic associations, 
its importance as metropolis of His Highness* Government and as a centre 
of trade etc. all entitle it to rank as a city which position has accordingly 
been conceded to It. 

From out of the alternative definitions of village laid down in the Im¬ 
perial Census Code the former i. e. the revenue Mausa separately assessed to 
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land revenue has been adopted as the entire State with the exception erf the 
area known as Political Agency [Frontier Illaqas) has been covered by the 
Settlement Surveys and a comi^ete lecortl of the villages is now available, 

63. Manner ol oblainiiig Statistics. — Elaborate arrangements were made 
to collect accurate figures of population in the two cities on the Census night 
A special posse of enumeraLors was posted at all points of ingress and egress 
and at important market crosses with instructions to permit no one to pass 
bv without censusing him unless he canid produce a pass and thus convince' 
the enumerator concerned that he had been enumerated already. Traffic had 
been suspended except in emergency cases and the public in general bad been 
requested to keep at home between the hours of 7 p. M, to 12 P, M, The 
travellers by Kailway at the Jammu City Station were cenusused within the 
Railway premises and suf^lied with passes to prevent double enumeration. 
The supervising Census agency kept on making rounds and checking the work 
of enumerators. The arrangements were maintained till the dead of night. 
The Census Commissioner was out on tour inspecting the anangements in the 
Muffasil and his car which entered the Jammu City bmits at 11 p. M,, was 
challenged at not less than half a dozen places for production of a pass and 
it was only when the enumerator recognized him at close quarters that his 
car was allowed to proceed after a w'ord of cheer from the Census Commis* 
sioner. It can, therefore, be safely said that the margin of inaccuracy in city 
figures does not exist, and if it is there at all it is so microscopic as not to 
deserve any serious consideration. As regards other urban localities they were 
censused like the rest of the country. The time for final enumeration did not 
coincide with the celebration of marriages on any large scale nor were there 
any fairs and as such no appreciable fluctuation in population was evident. 
The statistics of urban population may therefore be bUien as reliable. 

64. Number of Towns.—If there ts truth in the proverb **God made the 
coimtry and Man made the town'’, it will be conceded without demur that 
India is essentially a God-fearing country and has not ventured to disturb His 
plan of creation to any great extent. While every country of the West which 
proudly prefaces her name with 'civilised^ or 'advanced' has quickly urbaniS' 
ed herself India ha*" remained predominantly rural. The State as a part of 
India does not share a better fate. The pace of urbanisation in the Slate is 
necessarily slow,, conditioned as it is by paucity of good interoal com monies 
ations, lack of industrial initiative and ente^risc, low literacy of Its inhabit¬ 
ants and consequent conservative outlook on life, to which may be added compa¬ 
rative ('Overty of the people which acts as a check to ambition or flourishing 
trade conditions. Moreover while towns in other countries are great manu¬ 
facturing centres, here the title is generally appropriated by places which are 
ht-d in historic or religious veneration. There are of course a few notable 
exceptions bm they are exceptions which prove the rule. In the presence of 
such hard facts it requires a stoic's courage to face any excision from the town 
list without trepidation and the list at the current Census contains according¬ 
ly 39 towns inclusive of cantonments which have been treated as foll-fledged 
towns. The number a.s determined at previous Censuses is shown as below: — 

1891 1901 1911 I92j^ 

8 2 ’« ST 

and may be taken as a commentary on the factor of personal equation al¬ 
ready r^erted to. Thus while the Census Superintendent in 1901 seems to 
have carried the principle of rigid application of the definition to one extreme 
that of 1911 seems to have t^en it to the other. My predecessor was dis¬ 
posed to be less liberal and followed the golden mean though in treating Kunza 
as a tow'n be also seems to have attached undeserved importance to that 
locality. On the present occasion five new towns have been added viz. (1) 
Kaira in the Keasi district, (2) Un in Muzafferabad district and (3} Gilgit 
Cantonment m the Gilgit district, (4) Badamt Bagh Cantonment and (5) 
Machh Bhawan in Srinagar district, while Hamirpur Sidhar in Jammu district 
and Honza in Political Agency Area have been deleted, the former having 
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been deposed from its urban pedestal by the action of the Chenab river and 
the latter having been denied the privilege of being classed as a town by the 
Political Agent, GilgiL Znnimar which was treated as a separate town in 1921 
has ^80 lost its separate position by having been amalgamated with Srinagar 
City. The net increase in the number of toWus thus comes to two only, 

6S. Distribution of Towns by Natural and AdminiBlrative Dividons.^—Im¬ 
perial Table V gives the number of towns 
in each administrative division. The 
number found in each natural division 
is given in the margin. The Jhelum 
Valley Division comprising as it does the 
Happy Vale of Kashmir with its fertile 
soil and bracing climate naturally takes 
the lead. The mountainous country of the Jammu Province comes off second 
best as the gregarious instincts of man cannot flourish on hills and ravines with 
scant vegetation and scattered cultivation. The Indus Valley segregated by 
mountain barriers which in their pride kiss the sky afford the least scope For 
urbanistion and is relegated to the rear. 

With the reader’s indulgence we shall go a little into detail about the 
characteristics of these tow*ns in these divisions. 

Towns in the sub-montane and semi-mountainous tract are market plac^ 
for the surrounding country. Leaving aside the city of Jammu for a later const- 
deration, the town of Akhnoor occupies a commanding position on the river 
Chenab at a place where the river debouches into the plains and becomes 
navigable. The town exports Ghee (clarified butter) (Viola adora^) 

and Anardann (Pomegranate Seed) to British India and other parts of Jammu 
and supplies the adjoining villages with salt, oil and other articles which the 
Soil Cannot yield and have to be Imported by the farmer. Timber is avail¬ 
able in a large quantity and an industry for building materials and furniture 
has bright prospects of success. The town was visited by famine in 1978 Rnd 
hy plague in 1979 which exacted a toll of nearly a hundred human lives. 
Samba, Sn Ranbirsinghpum, Kathua, Parol, Bhimber and Mans war are other towns 
of the same type. Samba was once a hill principality. It is noted for its Khadi 
'Weaving and calico printing. Sri Ranbirsinghpura. possesses the advantage of 
being served by Railway, It was founded by the late lamented Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh Sahib Ral^dur, after whom it is named, but it has not flourished 
according to royal expectations. The town has indeed little room to exp^d 
except on the northern side and there is no industry which can attract population 
from the villages surrounding it, Kathua exports rice to Pathankote and Gurdas- 
pur in the Punjab and is linked with Jammu by a motorable katcha fair weather 
road. Mangoes abound in the locality. F^rol suffers from lack of good com¬ 
munications which affect its trade balance. It is further the Bengal of the State 
where malaria rages In an endemic form. Bhimber trades in wheat, rice, hides 
and a little A’AWf with GujniL and Lai a musa in the British territory and with 
RampuT Rajouri and Kashmir in the State, It is an old historic town. 
During the Mugal period it was at the summit of its glory as the road 
from Delhi to Kashmir by which Mugal Kmperors travelled lay through it, 
Manawar is connected with Gujrat in the British territory and with Jammu, 
Akhnoor and Bhimber in the State. It exports wheat, rice, hemp, banana, and a 
few i-arieties of fruits like pomegranate. Tt was visited by drought in 1979 Md 
by the locust swarms in 19RP which foreboded calamity to the agriculturists 
and which was averted by the prompt and effective measures adopted by the 
State, Mirpur carries on a thrivimi trade in W'^ool, hides and Ghee with jhelum, 
Gujmnwala, Lvallpore and .Amritsar. Khadi is manufactured and sold in 
mountainous tehsils of Kotli, Rampur Rajouri and Poonch. The linking of 
the town with the British territory by a motorable road and the opening of 
the interior of the surrounditig courtiry by good roads are necessary for the 
maintenance and increase of its commercial prosperity. In 1978 it was visited 
bv a famine and in 1981 by plague which carried away about 200 hum^ 
lives. A Notified Area Committee has been lormed in the town to look to its 
sanitary needs. 
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T awns in ike Ouiflr Mills. — ^These do not differ in any remarkable detail 
from those in the sob-montane tmct Basohli, a very old town, has trade re¬ 
lations with Amritsar in the Punjab where it exports Ghee (clarified batter), 
wool and hides. It was once a great wool produ^g and manufacturing town 
but the industry received a serious set-back from several canses, notably the 
high customs duty charged on the prodnetion by the thpn Raja of the place 
and the decreased demand from France which was its best customer for shawls. 
The indnstry is now extinct and a decay has set in the economic conditions 
of the place. In Kotli the occupation of the people is agriculture, trade an d 
money-lending. The place suffered from a severe drought in 1978 and in 1979 
it was visited by cholera, Udhampur is better off and has grown steadily due 
to the opening of the Banibal Cart Road. It carries on trade with L^ore, 
Amritsar* and other markets of the Punjab and the State, The articles 

of trade are Ghee (clarified butter) Anardana (Pomf^ranate Seed), GuceJm 
(Morels), Buna/sha (Viola adorata) and resin. The town also possesses two 
furniture factories. It has also been granted a Notified Area Committee doling 
the decade under review. Below the town flows the Devaka Nullah regarded as 
sacred by the Hindus who assemble there on Baisakhl day to hold a fair and 
have a bath. Bhadarwah has been described as miniature Kashmir due to the 
similarity of climate. Its chief product is Ghee (clarified butter) which is 
exported to Lahore, Amritsar and other trading centres. In 1985 the tow® 
suffered from an unexpected flood leading to loss of life and property. 

Kishtwar exports Ghee and saffron and manufactnres woollen htankets 
just sufficient for local requirements. It is situated amongst mountains and 
the provision by the Government of pipe water for drinking speaks of the 
Government solicitude for its well being and prosperity. But to enhance its 
prosperity a raotorahle road from Kishtwar to Batote is necessary. 

Ramnagar once the Jagir of Raja Suchet Si^h when it was in a thriv¬ 
ing condition as borne out by the testimony of Vigne who visited it in 1839, 
is no longer a flourishing town. Venereal disease is rampant and provision 
for potable water badly required. The trade is confined to local requirements 
and a few w'oollen blankets which it manufactures are absorbed locally. Reasi 
is an old historic town and is the birthplace of the late Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Bahadur of blessed memory. It has trade relations with Jammu and deals in 
Ghee (clarified butter), Anardana (Pomegranate Seed) Giicchis (Morels), rice, 
wheat, potatoes and Banafsha (Viola adorata). Katia owes its Importance to its 
situation at the foot of the hill leading to Trikuta Bhagwati where thousands 
of pilgrims flock from far and near in the months of Assuj, Katik and Maghar 
each year to pay their devotions to the Goddess. The trade during that period 
of the year is brisk and for the rest of the year it is left to its fate of cater¬ 
ing lo the needs of the neighbouring Illaqa like towns of its kind. Rampur 
Rajouri may be dismissed briefly as an old historic town sharing the chamc- 
tcristics of Reasi, the chief article of export being Ghee (clarified butter). This 
brings us to Poonch, the Iasi town in this division. It is tlie chief town of 
the jagir and Head-quarter of the Poonch Administration, The town has at¬ 
tracted some Khatri trading families of Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Sialkot districts 
and Mahajan families of Mirpur and Ivotli tehslk of the State. It is an em¬ 
porium of trade in G/jec( clarified butter),Ai'«irdi*jifl( Pomegranate Seed),GaccAts 
(Morels) and BanafshaiVkAa. adorata) which are generally exported to Go jar khan, 
Rawalpindi and also find their way to Lahore, Amritsar and Jhelum. In 1928 
the town was visited by a severe famine and the Jagir authorities did their best 
to alleviate distress. 

Towns in the Jhelum Valley,— Tha towns in this division enjoy better 
conditions being industrial and accessible to motor traffic. Baramnlla is an 
old historic town where weaving, shawl-dying and calico printing are carried on. 
It was visited by cholera in 1%2 and 1985 which decreased the population by 
about 2(X> souls. Pattan is famous as emporium for fruit and agricultural 
produce. The towm is electrically lit Sopore possesses a Notified Area Com¬ 
mittee and IS noted for manufacture of a special variety of Pattoo of square 
pattern. Cherar Sharif is noted for its KangHs and bosket work but it is more 
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a religious town posscssfing the tomh of Sheikh Nurdin whith is held in vener* 
ation by the Ktrshmiri Muahms. Machh Bhawan is a sacred town of the 
Hindus where people from iliffciEnt parts of India and the State Flock annually 
to perform Sharadhas of their deceased relatives. Lots are maiiufacSured and 
carving work is carried on. Pampur is famons for its crop of saffron. Pattoo 
is also manufactured and sold. In 1985 and 1986 flocds inflicted damage on 
the town but Government aid in the form of Taccavi advance, remission of 
revenue, giant of timber and Shall at concession rates quickly alieviattfd distresg, 
Anantnag, Verinag, Doni and Bijbehara arc trading and industrial towns. Wil¬ 
low' work, manufacture of gabbas^ pailoos and naitidas are carried on. Anant- 
nag is also famous for its wood-carving, Verinag and Anani-na g possess beauti¬ 
ful springs, the former being the source of the river Jhelutn. Shopyan is famous 
for its fine apples and woollen blankets. Muzaffaiabad is an emporium of 
trade for Karnah, Kishenganga valley and the rest of the neighbouring country. 
Turbans and blankets are manufactured and exported. Weaving is the chief 
industry. Ghee (clarified butter) and walnuts are exported to l^awalpindt. Uri 
owes its importance to its situation on the Jhefum Valley Road which has given 
a great fUlip to its trade. 

Towns in Ike Indus Valley Division .-—Gilgit owes its importance to its 
being the head-quarters of the district. The Political Agent also has his head¬ 
quarter here. Ordmar)' trade m cotton piece-goods, brass utensils, tea, sugar 
and salt js carried on w'ith Bandipur, Srinagar, Yark'and and Kashgar, Ladakh is 
inhabited mainly by the polyandroua Buddhists who follow agriculture. Trade 
is in the hands of Hindus and Muslims. It has commercial relations with Central 
Asia and serves as an exchange for Namdas, Cbaras, silk, woollen carpets from 
Chinese Turkisian and tea, sugar and cloth bo Chinese Tnrkistan. Skardu, 
another town in this division, is famous for its apricots and Zarishak which form 
the main articles of export 

G6. Types of Towns.-—The above analysis which might have seemed 
boring to some and might have called up in others the happy or unhappy 
reminiscences of school days will be found to he a necessary preliminary to the 
determination of types ot towns in the Stnte. From what has been said above 
it will be clear that most of the towns in the State are old historical towns or 
foci for exchange of agrarian produce and have much leeway to make before 
they can be designated as industrial towns. This is specially the case with the 
towns in the Jammu Province and Frontier Districts. En the Kashmir Province 
Paitan, Bijbehara, Verinag, Muzaffarabad and Uri partake of the nature of 
agricultural and trading towns while the remaining 10 are industrial. Even in 
mdustrial towns machinery plays only a limited part in production which is 
carried on as a cottage industry except at places where the Co-operative 
Department has organised unions of artisans. The Industries Department has 
indeed started penpatitic parties for demonstration of upto-datc designs and 
mordern scientific appliances to the w'cavers in the Muffasii. 

67. Rising & decaying Towns.— Parol, Basohll and Ramnagar in the 
Jammu Province seem to possess little prospects of a bright future. The ravages 
of malaria in Parol, extinction of weaving industry in Basohli and venereal curse 
in Ramnagar have already been referred to as causes of their anticipated decay. 

Katra and Uri are rising towns. The former due to the influx of pilgrims 
and the latter due to its importance as a ha Uin g station on the Jhelum Valley 
Road bid fan to prosper. 

68. Towns hy class.—Excluding cities from consideration the number of 
towns in each class with their aggregate population is 
exhibited in the margin. The only two towns in class 
IV (10,000 to 20,000) are in the jhelum Valley Division 
wbde towns in class V (5,000 to 10,000) come exclusively 
from the Jammu Province (2 from the Sub-montane and 
1 from the Outer Hills) with the exception of Baramulla 
which falls in the Jhelum Valley Division. The rest of 
the lot 31 in munber are all below 5,000 falling in class 
VL The aggregate populatioa as vve rise to each higher 
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class decreases. Thus the popalation living in towns of class IV is only 6'3 per 
cent, of the total urban population of the State, that in class V is 8 per cent, while 
population in towns of the lowest class is 23*7 per cent. The remaining 62 
per cent, of the urban population dwells in the two cities. If w‘e consider 
the statistics of each Natural Division they will be found to be further illuminating. 
In the Sub-montane Division only 59 per cent of the urban population of the 
division excluding the city lives in towns of class V with a population of 5,000 to 
10,000 and the remaining in the lowest class. In the Outer Hills the percentage 
dwindles down to 28 in class V thus leaving 73 per cent, to the lowest class. 
In the Jhelum Valley Division, barring the city, the percentage is 36*7 in class 
IV and 11'7 in class V. The Indus Valley Division has no urban population in 
any class higher than the VI, 

69. Variation in tha number of Towns of each class.—The cities of 
Srinagar and Jammu which belonged to class I and 111 respectively have main¬ 
tained their status as heretofore, A new class of towns has, however, sprung up in 
Sopore and Anantuag which have progressed from V to IV class during the deccn- 
nimn. It is remarkable that there was no town in class IV either in 1921 or in 
1911. This has led to a corresponding reduction in the towns in class V which 
are 4 only as agaidst 7 hi 1921. In 1911 the number of towns with pipnlation 
between 5,000 to 10,000 was 7, At both the previous Censuses, however, Zunimar 
was treated as a separate town which on the present occasion has been merged in 
the Srinagar dty. In the lowest class the number of towns at the current Census 
shows an increase of 3 compared to 1931 and a decrease of 21 compared to 1911, 
when an unduly large number was included in this class. 

70. Variation in the population of each class.—The inset diagram exhibits 

the population in each 
class since 1911 and 
shows the fluctuations 
that it has undergone 
during each decade. 
All classes have flou¬ 
rished excepting V 
which as alre^y stated 
has suffered because 
some of the towns which 
Were included in it have 
risen to the next higher 
class. The increase in 
classes III and VI is 

particularly welcome as these were show^lng a retrogressive tendency in 1921. 

7t. Coincident Urban Areas.—But in the above comparison places which 
were not treated as towns in 1921 or in 1911 or which were thus treated at that 
time but have been left out now stand included and their figures of population 

have been adopted 
as given in the 
lahles for 1911 and 
1931 without at¬ 
tempting any ad¬ 
justment, and a cri¬ 
tical reader might 
not be satisfied with 
the result, however, 
sanguine. In the 
statement on the 
left the urban po¬ 
pulation of coincid¬ 
ent urban areas 

alone IS taken. The aggregate population of all classes of such towns at the cur- 
rrat Census comes to 336,957 compared to 292.673 in 1931 and 281,652 m 1911 
showing au increase of 15*1 per cent over the figures of 1921 and 1^6 over those 
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of 1911. Compared to the general increase in the population of the State the 
pace of urbanisation has not been slow. No doubt the cities contribute to this 
increase in the main by their progress of 15*6 and 22*5 per cent, in the decade but 
the conditions in general have been favourable to increased fertility and human 
production every-where and but for the towns in the 
margin every town has sliown an upward inclination. The 
only deceases that arrest attention are those under can¬ 
to nmeots which do not merit serious consideiation as the 
population of a cantonment varies with the strength of 
army present there at a particular time and not as a result 
of ordioaiy laws of natality and mortality. The decreases 
ander other towns are too hifling to deserve attention and 
may be attributable to migration without implying defect 
in the birthrate or being an index of d^Une. The 
decrease in class V is misleading ss explained in para, 70 
above. On the whole the prospect is full of promise. 

73. Some large Towns.—In the margin are given a few large towns with 
their population figures for 1921 & 

1931, Of these Sopore and ,\nant- 
nag may be taken as specimens of 
industrial towns approacliable by 
tnotorable roads while Poonch 
and Kathua may be treated as 
agricultural and trading towns. A 
glance at the figures will convince 
the reader that the future of 
urbanisation is bound up with 
industry and not with agriculture as the latter profession is already overworked 
and a safety valve for the surplus population now concentrated on the soil is 
badly needed. Thus Sopore shows the highest increase while Kathua the lowest, 
poonch Inspite of being the head-quarters of Raja Sahib of Poonch and the seat 
of Jagit offices which thereby naturally lures a large number of outsiders within 
its precincts cannot compete with Sopore. Kathua wliich has no such tempta¬ 
tions to bold out is the last in the sr^e. Whatever therefore stimulates indus¬ 
trialisation quickens the pace of urbanisation in proportion to the extent of the 
former. In Western coun^es also the population was preponderantly rural before 
the reverberations of the industrial revolutions were felt. 

73. Total Urban Pop ul ail on.—The total urban population of the State at 
the current Census is 342t3l4 compared to 291^693 
in 1921 and 300,879 in 1911. The urban population 
in Natural Divisions is given in the margin. The 
increase is not due to any tendency on the part of 
the rural population to desert its habitation for the 
town but due to a high rate of natality in the towns 
itself. No doubt education, trade, hospitals, etc,, sen'e 
to attract the village-folk into urban areas, parttcularly cities, but such migration 
is only of a temporary niiture aiid does not affect the figures of town population 
to any appreciable extent If we compare thtsse figures of urban popnl^ion in 
other countries and parts of India as has been done in the diagram facing this page 
we find that though we have been advancing from decade to decade, there is still 
much room for improvement Thus in England the percentage of urban to total 
population is'*79‘3’^while a similar percentage for this State comes to ^4 —an unenvi¬ 
able figure indeed, pointing unmistakably to the concentration of population on 
the soil. The ratio is highest in the Jhelum Valley where it is 14*8 per cent and 
lowest in the Outer Hills Division where it Is a poor 27 per cent. In the Indus 
Valley the population goes up slightly so as to come to 3*6 per cent while the 
Sub-montane Tract has a respectable 9*6 per cent if the city figures are included, 
in which case it excels the general average for the State. 

74. AvetuM Foptilalion of a Town.—The avera^ size of a town {in¬ 
cluding the city of Jammu) in the Sub-montane Tract is limited to 7t047 persona 
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CHAPTER 11“CRBAS aND RL'RAL FDFL'LATION 


as compared to 5.505 in 1921 and 4,533 m 1911. the city were excluded 
the average would sink to 3,540 persons per town. In the Outer town 

contains on an average 2,876 sotrls compared to 2,690 in 1,921 and 2,043 m 
1911. In the Jheluni Valley Division the average population per town works 
out at 15,510 inclusive of the Srinagar city and shows an exce^ of 441 persoris 
over 1921 figures and of 6,531 over 1911 figures. If the city were left out 
of count the average would descend to 4,220. In the Indus Valley the 
ditiouB under which urbanity labours seem to be on a par with those m the 
Outer Hills and the aveiage per town stands at 2,603 compared to 2,758 ui 
1921 and 1,683 in 1911. For the entire State the average comes to 8,777 
persons as against 7,884 in 1921 and 4,932 in 1911 the increase being 17'3 
per cent which is higlier than the general increase in the entire populabon. 

The statement in the margin illustrates the 
percentage of increase in tlie ave^c popula* 
tion of towns in each Natural Division when 
compared to last Census. The average po¬ 
pulation of a towm in some of the Indian 
provinces and States is compared with the 
average for this State in the diagram opposite 

7S Sexes in Towns.—The distribution of urban population by sex is 
intended to give an insight into the character of a town as the preponderance 
of males over females is taken as an index of the town being industrial and 
commercial For it ts industry and commerce which by their rising wages 
attract rural labour which is generally male, the reason obviously being the 
precarious nature of the labourers’ livelihood precluding the labourer from taking 
kindly to the idea of carrying a burden of wife in the w'orking market. The 
labourer himself is more often than not a migratory bird who comes to eke 
out his meagre resources and retnms home as soon as his purse is full. But 
this object is to a great part baffled when we find that a great disparity pre¬ 
vails between the sexes throughout the State. For every thousand males in 
the State there are only B81 females. In the urban population the fact is more 
disquieting as the proportion falls to 781 females jMr 1,000 males only. In the 
Natural Divisions by which slatistics are exhibited in the Sulffiidiarj' Tables 
the figures are found to fluctuate betw'een 675 to 891, The Sub-montane Tract 
inclusive of the Jammu city shows the lowest number of females iier 1,000 
males vis. 675 but if the city figures be ignored the figure rises to 702. The 
disparity is thus most acute in tliis tract. In tlie Outer Hills the males out¬ 
number females by 227 per 1,000 *. e. there are 773 females per 1,000 males 
in the urban population of this division. In the JheJum Valley Division the 
proportion is 821 to 1,000 including the city of Srinagar and 795 without it 
This disparity is the least obEerv'able in the Indus Valley where the propor* 
tion is happily above the average for the State, being S91. It is probably the 
Buddhist custom of polyandry and polygamy that tends to arrest any abnor¬ 
mal rise in cither sex and thus secures a comparatively better proportion be¬ 
tween the sexes. The proportions in some other Provinces and Stales of India 
are illustrated and compared in the diagram facing this page. 

76, Religion in Towns.—A.s will be seen from Subsidiary Table II the 
Sikhs leave all others behind in their fondness of town life in the Sub-montane 
and the Indus Valley Divisions. The figures of Buddists in the former tract 
are misleading as there were only 9 Buddhists in that tract at the time of 
the Census all of whom were caught in the heart of the city of Jammu, other¬ 
wise this division has no permanent Buddhist population. In the Outer Hills 
and the Jhelum VaHey Tract the Hindus lead the way while bikhs come 
second. The Muslims follow the rear. The reasons are obvious, it is a com¬ 
mon almost a state obsen’a.tion that minorities flourish most in the towns 
which are more cosmopolitan than the villages, Though this table does not 
include Zoroastrians and Christians it will not be remiss if a word is added 
about them. The Fmropeans in the State are eilhcr traders or Government 
servants or Missionaries who generally reside in cities and towns. Possibly 
there might be an individual driven to embrace the austere life of a village 
by a nobler desire to convert the local inhabitants to his mode of religious 
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Uiiukmg but such exceptions are vejy rare and ver>' few. The Indian Chris¬ 
tians on the other band being generally drawn from the lower classes both 
in towns and villages do not change their abode with their religion and are 
to be fonnd both in urban and rural localities. The followers of Zoroaster 
are eminently traders by profession and have no occasion to stay in villages. 
Their numb^ at the current Census is 5 only and four of Them were censused 
in the Srinagar city, f^obody thus shirks town life because he has religious 
aversion to it but because the economic forces which buffed humiin life, fix 
bis sphere of action without caring much for his choice, in a particular loc^ty 
to which he must stick, to make his ends meet The love of Home Is more¬ 
over deeply implanted in the human breast and when the definition of Home 
is narrowed down to the four walls of the house where a person was bom those 
walls acquire a sanctity which is treasured with fondness and love and to 
desert those walls for a better house in the town looks like a sacrilige and 
repugnant to the mind, 

77. Areaiity and Proximity. —It will be interesting to enter into a bit 
of technical calculation and find out ^^hat the mean distance betweeu the towns 
comes for the whole State as well as for the various divisions composing it, 
Assuming each town to be a point the mean distance between the towns can 
be worked out by the application of the following fonnula:^ 

200 

N/3 

Where D is the distance between towns and N U the number of towns 
per 100 square miles of area. The area of the State being 84,471 ^uare 
miles and the total number of towns adopted at the current Census being 39 
the value of N can easily be worked out as follows;— 

N is equal to 

= log 3900-log 84471 
= 3-5911-4-9267 

^ 2-6644 

The value of N having been obtained D that is the mean distance can 
be'found out as below;—► 

2 log D is equal to log 200—log N —log* 

=2-3010-2-6644-2-385 
=2-3010—2-9029^ 3'3981 

log d=-3’3981 ^ 1*0900 

2 

A D=50 miles (By consulting the andlog tables). 


Extending the above calculation to the different Administrative Divisions 
the following results will be obtained:— 


Division. 

Area. 

Number of 
towns. ' 

Mean distance. 

JammtL Province 

tmm 

1 12,378 

20 

23*8 miles. 

Kashmir „ 

*«# 

8,539 

15 

25'6 „ 

Froutier Districta 

■ P« 

63,554 

1 ^ 

135*5 
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CHAPTER U- URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 


It is, manifestly clear from the above that the mean distance between 
towns is highest in the Frontier Districts and the lowest in the jamrna 
Province, the Kashmir Province occupjnng the middle position. The mean 
distance between the villages according to similar calculation comes to 2'Q4 
or sny 3 miles for the whole State. The total number of villages is 8,903 
and the total area 84,471. 

78. Factors influencing growth of Towns.—The following factors may 
be taken as determining the growth of towns to a large extent :— 

(1) Skuation on great land orieater ways. —This means easy and 

chrap Lransport which is vitally essential to foster trade. The 
cities of Srinagar and Jammu and the towns of Ranbirsingh- 
pura, Udhampur, Akhnoor, Muzaffarabad, Uri, Baramulla, 
Sopore, Pattan, Ananmag owe their importance to this factor. 

(2) AdminislTative importance.—li a town happens to be the head¬ 

quarters of a Wazarat with Tehsil, Treasury, Post Office. Hospital, 
School and a Telegraph Office, it naturally attracts a number of 
shopkeepers and other businessmen and its trade receives in¬ 
centive. In the District, Tehsil and Munsiffs Courts litigants 
have to come daily in numbers. The Hospital, Post Office 
and Telegraph Office also attracts outside population. The 
School does so in a greater degree. This accounts for the im¬ 
portance of Mirpur, Sri Ranbirsinghpura, Samba, Kathna, Kish twar, 
Bhadarwah, Ramnagar, Reasi, Ram pur Rajoari, Leh, Skardu, 
Gilgit, etc. 

(3) Trade Centres .—For meeting the needs of every day life, however 

simple they be, the establishment of a market somewhere is 
required, as each village cannot be self-sufficient or import its 
requirements from manufacturing centres. Such market places 
steadily but surely ^ow into towns catering to a greater and 
greater number of villages around them and themselves drawing 
their supplies from bigger emporia of baxie or cities. Towns 
like .;\khnoor, Sri Ranbirsinghpura, Samba, Manawar, Bhimber, 
Kotli and practically every town in Jammu Province and 
Frontier Districts owes its importance to this factor. 

(4) Organised Industries —attract rural population into factories and 

lead to congregation in localities where they are situated. There 
is not much of orgarnised industry in the State except in the 
cities but there are towns where it does exist to some extent 
combined with cottage industry carried on an extensive scale. 
Thus places like Sopore, Anantnag, Shopyan owe their im¬ 
portance to their industrial activity. 

(5) also leads to growth of towns especiaJly 
if fairs are held frequently or extend over a long period of time. 
Katra, Cherar Sharif and hiaohh Bawan are instances of towns 
of this nature. 

(b) A factor which is likely to give a fillip to urbanisation in an 
^together new direction is the exploitation of minerals which is 
likely to be taken up actively in the near future. 


79. Efieot of concentratioa in Towns.—In villages with a limited pooulation 
and consequently closer ties of acquaintance or friendship the ignoble passions 
find little scope for play and are quickly avenged if attempted. Moreover nearly 
every one has his family and the human passions that lead men astray are 
consequently little in evidence outside the family circle. In the towns the 
restrictive inHuences are comparatively weaker. The labourer is not accomnanied 
by his wife, and bis castemen and kinsmen who otherwise exercise a h^thy 
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check upon him are a.waj' from the scene of action. Tlie impulse of passion lias 
not to count with ajiy obstacle tispcciaUy as in cities there is a certain class of 
"fallen angels” who are prepar^ to pander to bis cravings for monoiary 
consideration, To it may be added the contribution of the "Country Liquor Shop” 
which is frequently patronized by the labouring classes to drown their cares and 
worries and relieve them of the fatigue born of physical toil. ‘*VVith wine in wit 
is out", and animal passions are inflamed to a degree that is irresistible especially 
in the case of these illiterate classesL With physical energies enervated by 
excessive drinking the power of mental resolntion and steadfastness is gradually 
replaced by a weak and effeminate will which cannot resist temptation and is 
driven to wrong paths. This lax atmosphere is no doubt a blot on urban life 
though it can Iw asserted without fear of contradiction that most of the towns in 
the State are free from it. 

80, Villages : Number of Villages.—^The definition adopted for a village 
at the current Census has already been referred to, The total number of villages 
comes to 8,903 compared to 8,915 in 1921 and 8,865 in 1911. The number of 
villages has thus decreased by M per cent, while the population of the State 
sho-ivs an increase of 9‘8 per cent. This is due to the amalgamation of smaller 
villages at tlie revised Settlements, ft is not possible to hazard any conjecture 
regarding congestion in villages on tliis basis as we have no means to ascertain 
the area available for residential purposes in each village. All that we can say 
is that there is visibly no tendency amongst the new generation of the rural 
classes to sever their connection with the parent stem. 

SI. Classification of Villages.—The inset diagram gives the number of 
villages of each class at the 
last three Censuses. It will 
be seen therefrom that the 
villages with a population 
below 500 Itave been show¬ 
ing a Steady decline in 
numbers for the last three 
Censuses. All the other 
classes have on the other 
hand been steadily increas- 
ing. As regards population 
it is gener^ly congregated 
in villages with a population of SOD to 2,000 and in those below 500. The bigger 
villages contain only 8 per cent, of the total rural population. This is due to the 
mountainous nature of the country affording a meagre livelihood here and there, 
the number of settlements at a particular place depending on the availability of 
culturable land. Sometimes indeed a village extends over a number of miles 
with houses scattered in ail directions, each house drawing its livelihood from a 
small terraced field close^by. 

82. Uninhahiteif Viliagea—The total number of uninhabited villages 
comes to 154 compared to 176 in 1921 and 178 in 1911. These are such places 
as are treated as different units for purposes of land revenue assessment, the 
arable land whereof Is cultivated by non-resident cultivators. These villages 
abound in the Sub-montane and Outer Hills Divisions of the Jammu Province. 

83. Average Size of a Village.—The average population per village for 

the State is 371 compared to 340 in 1921 and 322 m 1911. The increase during 
the last 30 years registered by an average village comes to 15'2 per cenL while 
compared to 1921 the increase is 9T per cent. In this respect the Poonch Jagir 
still holds its enviable position, having 785 persons per village. The lowest 
average is possessed by the sister Jagir of Chenani which has only 192 souls in 
an average village. Amongst Natural Divisions the Outer Hills with 421 persons 
per village comes first, followed by 377 of th® Jhelum Valley, 340 of the Indus 
Valley and 306 of the Sab-montane Tract The average for India as a whole 
worked out to 417'7 in 1921 and thus exceeds the average for the State by 47 
persons. _ J 
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CHAPTER. AJiD KURAL POPULATION 


ft4 Ruisl Population —The entire population classed rural on the 
An rrtmps to A 10 ^ Q 29 and bears a proportion of 95'0 to the total 
present occasion comes ^ preponde^tly rural as is natural for 

Kveia»«i. 1. 1891 prop.- 
ticin'>ras92-2m 1901—94-5, in 1911-90-4, and in the preceding Cciisia 912- 
Spre^ntitoportioa thus beats all its pted^ssuts not«ithstanding the act 
tKot In lOQl oW two places were treated as towns. Commg to Natural 
iSrVons &e rural popnlaUon in the Sub montane Tract is 641,985 t* 901 per 
Ferof LetoSTpoS than the percentage for the State. 

¥he ^pufaion iMng in villW m the Outer Hills Division v^hich corner next 
U 1047^217 and bears a ratio of 97-3 to the total population of the div^ion 
Th^res for the next division are slightly better, the total rural popida ton 

being U 36,538 bearing a ratio of 851 to the total population of Jhelum 
Deing r,aJD,aao Valley TracL In the sparsely inhabited Indus Valley 

Division the figures of rural population stand at 278,169 
being 96‘4 per cent of the population of the tract Aword- 
ing to the percentage of rural population then the divisions 
would stand as in the margin, the Jhelum Valley Division 
having the privilege of being least rural in the Stale due to 
its industries and commerce. 
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85 Sex in ViUages,—The statement in the margin gives the figures of 
® males and females in each 

Natural Division of the Slate 
and the number of females per 
thousand males. If women are 
the true stabilisers of society 
and on their number depends 
the life that a country may be 
expected to enjoy the Indus 
Valley Division which was 
eclipsed by the Jhelum Valley 
Division and Sub-montane Tract 
in urbanisation outshines them 
botli in this respect, for which 
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full reasons hav-e been given m the Census Report 

The Outer Hills, the most rural tract, comes off second best and ^ jusUy prid_ 
on its position. The Sub-montane Division sticks to its thud pta m th 
classifiSion while the Jhelum Valley Tract which topped the list in ^ 

goes down to the bottom in disparity of sex and carries 
truth t^t women do not thrive in an industrial atoosphere. The 
the State has only 892 females to a thousand males. The econ^ic and oth r 
factors that lead to this disparity will find their place m the chapter on Sex . 

86 . Refigion in Villages.— The State being ovenvhelmingly Muslim, Ae 
followers of Islam are naturally in a majority m the niral population but the 
first place is occupied by Buddhists. Out of every thou^d Muslims 917 
live in villaees. As regards Hindus the most important minority in the State 
865 out of every 1.000^are rural residents. The Sikhs divide every ^ousand 
of their population between town and village m the ratio of 92 to 908 while 
Buddhists outstrip even the Muslims in their l^e of genial country life ^d 
956 out of 1.000 prefer this mode of living. The table below exhibits the 
place occupied by each religion in each Natural Division m its preference for 

country life: — 
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Thas only in the Jheliim Valley Division the Maslims yield their place 
to the Sikhs while the Hindus occupy a third position in all divisions except 
the Sub-montane, The causes of wiance in proportion of different religious 
communities in urban life have been referred to above and need not be re¬ 
iterated here. 

87. Cities : Area and Density.—^The cities of Jammu and Srina^ have 
witnessed so many improvements during the outgoing decennium that little apo¬ 
logy is needed for assigning them a little larger space in this chapter. The 
Jammu city with a population of 38i6I3 is situated on an elevation and oc¬ 
cupies a single square mile. It is a city of spires and its view from afar is 
simply charming. Its natural position helps drainage and leads to sanitation 
but the city is frightfully congWted. The only outlet for the city population 
is towards the Ranbir Canal but even there the almost prohibitive price of 
land for building site practically bars the average citizen from posseting a 
more commodious and sanitary house. The city of Srinagar has an area ol 
11 square miles to 173,573 seuls L e., 15,779 persons per square mUe less 
than half the number living in the sister city. This looks better but need 
not lead ns to infer that the city is free from congestion and there are houses 
where sun’s rays do not penetrate in their diuranai course. The city includes 
a number of suburbs with agricuitntnl land and open spaces and that accoimts 
for its greater area and lesser density. These also enable it to expand with¬ 
out limit, the open spaces providing healthy longs to the city. 

88. Variation in Population.—The proportional increase in city popul 
ation is exhibited in Subsidiary Table IV. Both the cities show a record in¬ 
crease of 22‘S percent, bat in the case of the Srinagar city the increase is 
partly ascribable to the inclusion in the city precincts of certain areas, not 
formerly treated as Municipal. The Jammu city which was showing a fall in 
numbers for the last two decades has happily entered on a new career of 
growth and has besides covering the lost ground made a positive addition to 
its population. This increase is in part attributable to the presence of Govern¬ 
ment offices at Jammu at the time of Census and the existence of Kashmir 
coolies who migrate to the comparatively less cold clime of the place in winter, 
which besides affording protection against weather adds appreciably to their 
income, 

89. SsK in Ciliea—Though according to the industrial character of the 
cities it is Srinagar that should have a less number of females than Jammu, in 
the table the case is the reverse and the Jammu city shows the greatest disparity 
in the number of the sexes. This is inexplicable except partly on the ground 
that the Kashmiri labourers do not carry their families to Jammu and the 
Government employees belonging to Kashmir Province are also unaccompanied 
by their wives and children except In a few cases. 

90. Religion in Cities.—In their composition by religion the cities of 
Jammu and Srinagar present a contrast The former has 62'4 per cent, of its 
population composed of Hindus and leaves 31'1 to Muslims, 3'3 to Sikhs and 
i‘4 to Jains and slightly more to Christians. The latter on the other hand has 
79'9 per cent, of its population comprised of Muslims and draws from ^ the 
Hindus 19*4 per cent of the population only, leaving *5 to Sikhs and an insigni¬ 
ficant proportion to others. The Hindus living in Srinagar city are mostly 
Kashmiri Pandits, the number of emigrants from the Punjab being insignificant 
though they form an important trading community. 

91. Migration in Gitioi,—In the Subsidiary Table IV the figures under 
foreign born represent those born outside the State but enumerated in the cities. 
Specific instructions were issued to the Enumerating Agency to record the 
cities of Jammu and Srinagar in the column for birthplace but tte low intelli¬ 
gence level of our enumerators confounded the question aud entries like 'Jammu, 
Srinagar' were made which could be taken aa indicating the particular city or 
(hstricL The intention to separate figures of city born was accordingly partially 
fulfilled and figures of emigrants had to be abandoned though with much 
reluctance. 
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CHAFTEft II—UKKAN AND RDKAL POFULATIOK 


92, Future of Cities.’ — Wide^reacbing improvements have been effected 
in the cities already. Municipal Cinemas, Drainage Schemes, Comimlsory 
Vaccination, Compulsory Primary Education, Widening of roads and shaving off 
of dangerous corners, Recreation Grounds, and Gardens for women and children 
are some of the benefits conferred by the Government on the inhabitants of the 
cities. For Srinagar wliich stands a constant menace of flood a special flood 
protection scheme has been chalked out and is being put in effect. To encour¬ 
age its trade and ad\'ertise its art an annual Exhibition is run by the Govern¬ 
ment, There is no doubt that His Highness' Government, is doing its utmost to 
make city life attractive and agreeable and that the future of cities is bright and 
glorious. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE B. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Towns classified by population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 

(Cities) 
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CHAPTER 111. 

BIRTH-PLACE AND MI6RAT10H. 

93. Referencs to Statistics.— The statistics of birth-plafie are contained 
in the following Imperial and Siabsidiary Tables:— 


Imperial Table 

vr 

... Birth-place. 

Subsidiary Table f 

Immigration. 

n II 

11 

Emigration. 

»i 

III 

Migration between Natural 
Divisions of the State compar¬ 
ed with 1921. 

)i rt 

IV 

... Migration between the State 
and other parts of India. 


94 Inatniclions to Enumerators.— Colunm 13 of the Census Schedule 
provided for the entry of birth-place in the cap of the enumerated- The 
Enumerator was instructed to wnte the name of the village with that of the 
district in brackets in the case of persons bom in the State and to write the 
name of the city for persons born in the dtieg of Jammu and Srinagar. For 
persons born outside th'e State but enumerated within territories of the State 
on the Censns night the Enumerator had instructions to record the district of 
birth together with the province in which that district is situated. For per¬ 
sons of forei«^n extraction even the necessity of entering the district of birth 
was waived Tnd the entry of the country of birth was deemed sufficient A 
list of Districts and States in British India with the Provmces and Agencies 
in which they are situated was printed as an appendix to the Pamphlet con- 
taimne instructions for fillmg in the Enuineratiou Schedule and was supplied 
to the enumerating agency and the supervising staff for _guidance. Some 
Provincial Superinicudents had asked for a return of eroigran^ from their 
Slates bv tehsils and necessary instructions were embodied m the Pamphlet 
widch eave the names of the tehsils to be recorded This arrangement was 
reciproll as a similar request for entry of the districts of the Jammu and 
KasLir State instead of the vague entry Kashmir State m the case of per- 
^ bom in this State but enumerated m other Indian Provmces and States 

had issued from our side. 


95 RaliabiUty of the Reium.— This elaborate record, however, was not 
utilized to the full as the intervention of financial stringency and revision of 
instructions by the Census Commissioner for India required the waiving of 
minute details and the record by districts was replaced by a record^ by pro- 
^nces The other Provincial Superintendents of British India and Census 
Commissioners of States also failed to furnish the statistics of emigrate from 
this State by districts and thus had no cause to complain of our failure to 
meet tbeir requirements. The change of instmctions, however did not affect 
the accuracy of work eo far as this column is con^med as the filling in of 
this column required no uncommon inteJUgem^. The entiies may therefore 
be taken as reliable. This statement is co^oborated by the fact that whde 
in 1911 there were 202 persons whose birth-place W^ not retmned m 

1921 a population of 60,991 was altogether excluded from this table, there is 
no individnal whose birth-place has not been recorded on the pr^nt occ^o^ 
There are, of course, persons who ^ to return the chstiict birth 

and have, in answer to the query of the Enumerator, f^ished him With only 
the name of the province or the country of their birth. 
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96 Utility of th« Retura and its Limitations,— The statistics extracted 
from this column are utilized lo account for the movement of population m 
provinces and districts and lo gauge the ebb and flow of migration. In- 
cidentally thev throw a side light on the nature of the inhabitants of the cotint^^ 
whether they are stay-at-home or venturesome, how the contact with outside 
countries is breaking the isolation of the tract and introducing changes in its 
social material, moral and intellectual life. 

It is, however, admitted that birth-place is a very treacherous guide to 
rely upon, in respect of migration as there are some obvious anomalies in¬ 
troduced by it. Thus a woman bom in one district and married in the same 
district will continue to be classed as a native of the same district but her 
sister who may happen to marry in a neighbouring village which belongs to 
a different admiiitstrative division or district and thus adopt her as her perma¬ 
nent home will still be treated as a native of hw^ original (hstrict. This 
means that so long as the Hindu custom of ob tainin g brides from villages 
other than their own prevails, this exchange of girls will never ce^e and the 
anomaly will not vanish. Further married girls sometimes repair to their 
maternal homes for confinement and relatives freelj and fretjuentlj repair to 
each other's on occasions of sorrow and rejoicing and if such a fes ivity or 
misfortune happens to fall on the Census night the birth-place column ceases 
to function as a true indicator of residence. Besides these may be mentioned 
the case of an Indian bom in England or some other foreign country during 
a pleasure trip of his parents to that country. According to our birth-place 
guide he will always be treated as a native of England though this will be 
wholly opposed to facts. It, therefore, seems advisable to provide a column 
for entry of “District or Province of normal residence” in the Census Sche¬ 
dule in addition to the column of birth-place so as to arrive at better results 
by correlating information collected in both csolumns. . This innovation might 
puzzle the nomadic Bazigar and others of his tribe whose one occupahon m 
life seems to wonder from place to place but their number will not vitiate tlie 
main results to an appreciable extent and there will still be the birth-place 
column to come to our rescue. As ihinp stand the only consolation is that 
as anomalies exist not only in figures of immigrants but in those of emigrants 
also, these spurious Va ct Vierd tend to balance each other to a great extent. 
With these remarks we proceed to discuss the salient features of migration 
in the State as disclosed by birth-place statistics, 

97, Types of Migrants.— The Census distinguishes five different kinds 
of migration:— 

(1) Casual —or the minor movements between adjacent villages. 
These affect the returns only when the villages in question happen to lie on 
opposite sides of the line which divides one district from another. 

In this type of migration females generally preponderate. It arises largely 
from the very commoo practice amongst Hindus, which has already been re¬ 
fer!^ to, of taking a wife from another village, and from the fact that young 
married women often go to their parental home for confinement. 

(2) Temporary —due to journeys on business, visits to places of 
pilgrimages and the like, and the tempomry demand for labour when new roads 
or railways are under construction. 

(3) Pfiriodic— such as the annual migration which takes place in 
different tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of pastoral nomads. 

The amount of temporary and periodic migration varies greatly at dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year. It is usnally near the maximum at the time when 
the Census is taken. 

(4) Semi-permanent-^The natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connection with their own homes, whci;^ 
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they leave their families and to which they return in their old age, and at 
more or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(S) Permanent— i. e., where over-crowding drives people away, or 
the superior attractions of some other locality induce people to settle there. 

Another form of migration which is probably increasing in India is what 
may be called' daily migration, the practice of living outside some large urban 
area and coming and going daily for business of one kind or another. 

The Census figures do not of course, distinguish between the different 
tvpes of migration, but a clue to them may be obtained from the proportion 
of the sexes and the distance of the district of enumeration from the district 
of birth. Iti the case of temporary migration, as already stated, females are 
usually in excess ^ and the same is the case with periodic migration, so fax 
as it is due to visits to places of pilgrimage, The bulk of periodic and semi¬ 
permanent migrants are men while, where the movement is a permanent one, 
both sexes are usually found in fairly equal numbers. 

I, Migration. 

98. Historieal Survey.— For a proper understanding of the question of 
migration in the State it is necessary to sketch for the information of the reader 
a brief historical survey of the conditions prevailing here prior to its consoli¬ 
dation and occupation by the Dogras, The tract or collection of tracts known 
as tammn and Kashmir State has witnessed several historical vicissitudes. The 
hiliy tract which forms the Province of jam mu at the present day was never 
before the time of Maharaja Gulab Singh united under any single ruler. The 
ruling classes of this hilly tract were Rajputs, who seem to liave ti^en refuge 
in these mountain fastnesses when the Rajput hegemony in the Punjab received 
a shattering blow in the 12th Century by the invasion of Mohammed of Ghor. 
Their petty principalities maintained their independence during the Moghul 
times, though they acknowledged the suzerainty of the Moghul Emperors and 
paid a nominal tribute to Delhi On the disintegration of the Moghul Empire 
they regained complete but short-lived independence. The Khalsa Power under 
the able leadership of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was then rising and the political 
and territorial ambition of the Khalsa misU included within its orbit the pnnei- 
piity of Jammu which could not withstand the tide of the Khalsa Power 
passed under its suzerainty. In 1822 Maharaja Gulab Smgh was formally 
installed on the Gaddi by Maharaja Ranjit Singh who personally came to 
Akhnoor to perform the Raj Tilak. The conquest of Kishtwar, Rajouci, Reasi, 
Chenani and other areas followed from time to time and need not detain ns 
as not relevant to the purpose in hand. 

Kashmir The Kashmir PrcFvince has also been the play-ground 

of many historic events. The inlquisitive reader may refer to the pag^ of 
Rai Taringini by Kalhana for a historical account of the Dynasties that held 
sway in the land. For our purpose it is enough to say that the country after 
having been ruled by the Hindus for a number of centuries, passed under 
the Muslim Rulers and was held by the latter before its conquest by the 
Khalsa. In the beginning of the nineteenth century it was considered a part 
and parcel of the Durrani Empire and not a part of India. In 1912 Maha- 
mia Ranjit Singh started on his first expedition agair^l Kashmir which even- 
tua^lly acknowledg*-d ml^. It was ceded to Maiiaxaja Guiab Singh ui 
sideration of his efforts to bring about amicable relations between the Sikhs 
and the British, and Kashmir passed into the hands of the Dogras as a result 
of the treaty between the British Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh signed 
a.t Amritsar m 1846- 

Ladakh, BaHisian and the The Plateau of Ladakh does not 

belong geographically to India. It is a part of the Himalaj^ Tableland 
and has for a very long time been ruled by a Tibetan Dynasty of Rulers, It 
formed originally a p^ of Tibet, but in the fifteenth century it became 
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mdspcndsnt under a line of TitHStan Kings who accepted the sazerainty of die 
Grand L.aTna. It wais the last King of this Dynasty Tsepal NamgyaJ. during 
whose time the country was invaded by the Dogra forces of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh under General Zorawar Singh. Begmning from 1834, Zomwar had 
to lead no less tlian six expeditions before Ladakh and Baltistan finally ac¬ 
cepted Dogra rule in 1840. The Frontier lUaqas were also brought under the 
dependence of the Mahara ja at various times. 

It will be clear from the above that the area nowf known as jammu 
and Kashmir had never been effectively united under one ruler before the 
time of Miiharaja Gulab Smgh and it may be added much of it had never 
known settled government, This historical notice has not, however^ been 
taken to arrive at this conduaion but to see how it affects migratiou and we 
are justified in drawing the following conclusions pertinent to our subject:— 

(s) The number of Punjabi immigrants In the State must exceed 
those of any other Indian Province as nearly all parts of the 
State were once under the Sikhs of the Punjab. 

(fi) In Jammu Province the number of Afghan immigrants should 
be less compared with their number in Kashmir as the for¬ 
mer province never acknowledged their sway while the latter 
was for long a part of the Afglian Kingdom. 

(c) In the Frontier Districts the Tibetan and .Afghan immigration 
should be considerable. 

We shall see in the course of the chapter whether our couclusions 
are borne out by statistics. 

99. General : Jammu Province, —(f) Jammu Disirici .— ^Casual migration 
between different tehsils of the district prevails to a considerable extent. The 
district also exchanges a big volume of migration with the Punjab. The 
immigrants from the Punjab are nearly of ali types. Those who have taken 
up State service or trade are semi-permanent or permanenL Those who 
come to visit their relatives and friends are casual and temporary immigra¬ 
tion, The emigrants from this district to the Punjab and other Indian Pror 
vinces either go out periodically for labour or semi-permanently seeking em¬ 
ployment. The Dogra soldiers in the British Army are generally drawn from 
this district. 

(«) Kathua Disirict.—There is no permanent migration. Eakarwals 
and Gaddis with their flocks flow in the district in winter from cold places 
like Bhadarwah and Ramnagar and after a temporary stay of four to five 
months retrace their steps to their summer retreats. The non-agriculturist in¬ 
habitants of the district like Brahman, jhewar, Barber go to British territory 
hunting jobs and labour according to their respective occupations when the 
season at home is slack. They return home after a few months' stay. 

At harvest time labour is imported from adjoining British territory as 
the local labour cannot cope vrith the work. 


This migration of a temporary and periodic character has not brought 
about any noteworthy change in the life of the people except that the locals 
w'ho are accustomed to emigrate annually have shed some of the caste pre¬ 
judices and learnt a lesson of cleaner living. 

(in) Udhampur ,—The people of Banihal Illaqa who are mostly Kashmiri 
Muslims migrate to Jammu and the Punjab when their land is covered with 
snow and agricultural work is at a stand-still. Their migration generally lasts 
from Maghar to Chet when they return home with their earnings and the 
satisfaction of having escaped the rigorous winter of their own place. 
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A few of the Agriculturists of Doda, Ramban proper and Pogal migrate 
to warmer climates in winter within the State, They keep large flocks and 
during the winter the plains offer better grazing facilities and warmer climate. 
They are Gaddis and Kashmiri Muslims and this penodic migration of theirs 
has not In any noticeable manner affected tbeir customs and traditions. 

The same story is repeated in Kishtwar. The local agriculturists emi¬ 
grate to the warmer regions of the Punjab in winter and return home in 
summer. The Bakarwats immigrate in summer and return to their homes m 
winter. 


Udhampur lies on, the Banihal Cart Road and thus enjoys special facili¬ 
ties for migration. It has established trade relations with Srinagar, Jammu, 
Amritsar and even so far as Bombay, Delhi and Karachi The Gaddis living 
in Btiowy parts of the tchsLl migrate in winter to warmer climes of Rajouri, 
Akhnoor and J ammu tehsils, 

(w) There arc very few immigrants from the Punjab who 

have permanently settled in the district. 

The emigrants from the district go to the Punjab in winter where th^ 
spend a comparatively more pleasant time and also add to their annual in¬ 
come. Some of the emigrants go to Bhadarwah and Kishtwar during sum¬ 
mer where they are employed in felling and sawing trees by contractors who 
usually advance them money and provide them with meals. They are generally 
Gujjars, Thakkars and Kashmiri Muslims. 

A third class of emigrants consists of the Hindus, especially Brahmans 
from the llla^as of Kaira, Pauni, etc., who go to Gujratiwala, Sialkot, Lahore 
and Gujrat for labour. They serve as cooks, water-bearers, apprentices in 
workshops and coolies. They are generally driven by poverty to leave their 
home and in nearly all cases earn enough to meet the Government demand 
on land. 

(u) MirpuK — The people are adventurous and do not fight shy of 
migration. The cultivated area being insufficient people are forced to seek 
employment In British India in large numbers. Quite a large number of 
people’from this district serve in the Army both State as well as British, 
and MiliUpy pensioners return to their villages as fairly rich men. The traders 
of Mirpur are to be found in nearly all difficult parts of the State, Some 
sons of the district go to foreign countries in search of livelihood such as 
Australia and Africa, while numbers of men go to Bombay to work at the 
Docks, 

(vO C/iciidnl—There is no migration worth the name. The people 
are liome-loving. Some immigrants generally come to Chenani when fellbg 
of forest trees is undertaken and they generally belong to Kashmir and Bhadar¬ 
wah. 

(vj'() Pooitc/i,—Though away from the din of motor cars and the 
thundering roar of Railway the inhabitants of Poonch are not lacking m en¬ 
terprise, as is evidenced by their making a substantial contribution to the r^k 
and file of the Indian Armv and the State Forces, The Bakirwals also live 
on their periodic visits to Kashmir and labourers go to the Punjab seamh 
of employment Though it has not produced any marked change m the life 
of the people it has certainly widened their outlook and weaned them from 
narrow prejudices, 

Ivtii) Kashmir Province: SWnagni' Attracts a large number 

of immigrants. The inhabitants of the Punjab, N. W. F, Province, Afg^ntsfan 
and foreign countries are all to be found there. They have mostly settled semi¬ 
permanently or permanently to carry on trade or missionary wotk. Eiome are in 
the employ of the State, 
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The nviinber of casual immigrants Is at its height in summer 
thousands of visitors from nearly every part of India and outside countneg tlocR 
to the valley. 


The stream of emigration grows strong with the setting in of winter when 
locals emigrate to the Punjab and other Provinces of British India to escaj^from 
the snowy winter and supplement their income by labour- The Kashmiri Hmdus 
are also enterprising and go to distant countries for prosecution of studies. 


ftJcl Ananinas Teksil.-^l. Local zamindars especially of villages 
migrate to the Punjab in winter and return in summer, working there as coolies, 

2. In summer visitors from India, Enrope and other foreign cmmtnes 
come to this tehsil and usually stay in tents at places like Palilgam, AchhaMl, 
Kukamag and Verinag which then assume a populous appearance. This adds 
considerably to the income of the 'ocals. 


3. Nomads from the Jammu Province come and spend their summer in 
the tehsil. 


4. Hindu and Sikh traders from the Punjab have settled in Anantnag 
and usually stick to it all the year ronod Some send their families to the 
Punjab in winter and recall them in summer. 

5. This tehsil contains the famous cave of Sto Am^ Nathji where 
hundreds of Sadhus and house-holders go annually. This pilgrinaage generally 
lasts for a week and brings in thousands of rupees to the iocal zamindars who act 
as labourers and supply horse transport. 

6. Priests of Machh Bhavan emigrate to the Punjab in winter to realize 
their annual fees from their adherents, 

(x) BaratnuHa^-Somt Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab have perman¬ 
ently settled in llie district which being a part of the valley attracts immigrants 
like Srinagar though in a less number. Some foreign nationals have also almost 
permaneiidy settled in the district In summer this district receives its quota 
td casual visitors and in winter sends out emigrants for labour to down countries. 

(.vf) Musa/farabad ; A’ofno/i.—The decade has not witnessed any migra¬ 
tion of 3 emi-i»rmanent or permanent character. Causal migratioo has always 
taken place being mainly due to the search for rich pasture grounds or intrainl^p 
relationships. Temporarv migration has been both external and internal. I he 
people from Drawn side of the tehsil come down to the Karn^^ side when ftere 
is a demand for labour and vice versa. The labour demand is genermly 
the forest firms. Some people from the eastern Karnah tcmporanly migrated m 
Handwara tehsil and returned home when work in the foreste lying in the north¬ 
west of that tehsil was over. Temporary labour on roadside m Muzatfarabad 
tehsil also attracted a few men of Kamah. 

Forest labour in Karnah attracted immigrants from Kangra, Kulu and 
Mandi. .Ml of these immigrants are generally Hindus mainly Br^nians. Want 
of fkilled labonr In the tehsil partial east4o>ing; tend^ncie^ of the local Eamin- 
dars, and poverty of the immigrants account for this immigration. 

Periodic migration consisting of movements of labour at hanest time and 
the seasonaJ movement of zamindars is very common. 


A few Hindus and Sikhs of Muzaffarabad tehsil and from the 
district of the N. W. F- Province have of long settled in the tehsil Besides 
trading they own land and carry on agriculture. Kamah is mountainous and cut 
off from the surrounding country by ridges and nullahs. The meana of com¬ 
munication are not good. The culturable land is limited. All these factors 
combine to forbid perinauent settling of immigrants. 
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Tn sumnier people from Muzaffambad tehsil, Chilaa migrate 

with their live-stock to the rich pasture grounds o( this tehsil and with the advent 
of cold season return to their homes. 

In Drawn Illaqa of the tehsil, however, some three Kagaius are said to 
have settled under the impulse of marriage. 

The enactment of the Kahcharai Rules by the Government has had a 
striking effect upon the well known nomadic tribe of Bakarwals, whose immigra¬ 
tion into the tehsil has practically stopped. 

From the eastern part of the tehsil zamiodara emigrate to the Rawalpindi 
district in the Punjab where they work as coolies, 


tehsil. 


land. 


Muzaf/arabad.-l. Bakarwals have acquired cultivable land in the 

2. Several zamrndats of Pooneb Jagir have similarly acquired plots of 


3. Khatri shopkeepers from the Ponjab and Abbotabad have settled m 
the tehsil for trade purposes and acquired land and property. 

4 . Local zimindars emiorate to the Punjab in winter where they work as 
coolies. 

Kashmiri Muslims especially Khojas. Sheikhs 
settled in Muzaffambad tehsil driven by a famine in the past and have now 

permanently adopted it. 


past. 


Pathans from Hazara and Raivalpindi similarly settled here in 
But these tribes have now risen to the status of locals. 


the long 


urn Frontier Districts : Ladakh^-The Ladakhis are not accustomed to 
mieration to any appreciable extent. In summer a number ot European 

and the Punjab and Yarkand traders go to Ladakh and ^“oiill 

enough labour whicb renders emigration unnecessary. In l^^der the Zopla 
blo^ the path with snow and makes exodus impossible Further the Buddhi^ 
cist^ of rnheritance of property by the eldest son 

bility for ,opporting the family copied ^ 

as a bar on emigration. It may he remembered that the Buddhists ra Laaalto 

Diactice both polveamy and polyandry which check any abnormal mcre^ in 

i;^ntai<m anThavc L far enabled the people to live contentedly with the 
limited means of subsistence available. 

As regards immigrants, barring overse^ ^migrants who ^ ‘o view ^ 
natural sceneU, the traders of Hoshiarpur and Kangra numbering between 40 
and W ffo there annually. The Kangta traders generally do not stir out of 
Ladakh^tehsil but dispose of their merchandise ^ere wlnle the Hoshiarpur 
merchants often go to Yarkand and Kashgar. The im^rts into 
of piece-goods, crockery, tea, oil etc. and exports from Yarkand include 
Silk, Carets, Charas, taw cotton, wool and leather. This iT^thf t^e 

periodicTe., for four months in the year from Sawan to .^.^LarLkh, 

oi Census about 15 of such traders were enuinerated m the tehsil ^ La^kK 
From Yarkand a counter current of slender volume entere ^ 

persons from Yarkand have settled permanently m Ladakh during the last decade. 

The Kashmiri Muslims have settled in Ladakh of long and have mamed 
local women. Their de5cerida.nts are called Argnuru 

Some of the permanent settled immigrants of the 
Skardu. They came in the past for trade but finding that it to ^y 

than to return home they adopted the former course, some marrying Ladakhi 
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women while others importing their own Balti wives. These people live in Leh 
or the villages surr on tiding it and carry on trade in butterj salt, wool, apricot etc. 

(jp«i) Several tribes from Vaghistan, Afghanistan, Chiti^, 

Hazara, Hunza, Nagar, Kaahimr and the Punjab have come and settled in 
Gilgit. Some of the Yaghistams have migrated to Gilgit and settled there. 
Others have fled from the country to escape the penalty attendant on family 
fneds so common among primitive and uncivilized people. Some have been 
driven by poverty and debt to come to Gilgit from Yaghistan. Some of them 
have Succeeded even in acquiring land. These people are generally habitual 
criminals and constitute a scourge to the local inhabitants whose morals have also 
been affected by coming in contact with them. 

I'rom Afghanistan, Chitral and Hazara in the N. W, F. Province 
have come Pathans, Shins and Yashkuns. Their chief occupations are service, 
labour and trade. The Punjab has contributed some Hindus and Sikhs who 
are mainly engaged in trade. 

From the Jammu Province some Hindus ha\'e migrated on trade mission 
and some Gujjars have also settled in the area and follow their own calling. 

.A large number of Kashmiri Muslims from the province of Kashmir have 
gone to Gilgit for purposes of trade and settled there. 

From Ladakh have come Baltis who are usually labourers or are 
employed in some sort of service. The postmen in Gilgit are generally of 
Ball! tribe. The Baltis stay there for a year or so and return home after that 
period. Some of them have married local women and thereby acquired land. 
In TJaitistan they are divided into separate tribes but here they are labelled 
as Yashkum without distinction. 

Trade in this part of the country holds out bright prospects which have 
attracted immigrants of so many countries and parts of countries to settle m 
Gilgit. 

The local inhabitants are generally landholders who do not take kindly 
to labour. There are no black-smiths, cobblers or carpenters in the country. 
Naturally therefore laboui'ers from Ballistan, Hunza and Nagar and the artisans 
are hired into the place and return home after making money. 


Before Gilgit jiassed under the Dogra rule there w'ere no roads. The 
paths led over mountains and were perilous in the extreme. Such a state of 
affairs interdicted immigration of the trading community though it did not 
present an insurmountable obstacle to agriculturists and pastoral people. After 
the establishment of Dogm rule communications underwent a distinct improve¬ 
ment which led people to keep ponies for transporu In .\store at present 
tlie [leople generally depend on this form of transjiort for a major part of 
their income. In Gilgit proper even carts are iDainLuincd by some zamindars 
now. 


Labour in Gilgit especially for construction of roads and bridges comes 
from Hunza, Nagar, Baltistan and other surrounding villages. 

Were there no Burzil pass between Ivashmir and Gilgit migration would 
expand but the pass remains closed for nearly six months of the year and 
permanently bars egress and ingress. Gilgit, however, does not hold out 
unlimited possibilities for immigrants as the population is on the rise white the 
culturable land is limited and the produce insufficient 


Immigration has affected the customs of the people. The Yaghistania 
are Sunms while the t*eople of Gilgit belong to, the Shia sect. In the past the 
Gilgit-walas observed no distinction between Sunnis and Shias and mutual 
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Tnarital relatibrts were freqaert but the growing influs of Yaghietanis has served 
to taake the distinction pronounced and now such relations are rare. 

The religious life of the people in the past was also simple but contact 
with outsiders has brought about a change in religious outlook and has made the 
people turn to Quranic injunctions with greater seal and Tidelity, 

Formerly the local popnlation was divided into castes and each caste 
was endogamous but this practice is now giving way as a reanlt of observance of 
Mohammaden law. The people have no emigratory tendencies^ and do not go 
out for labour or service but they have begun to send out boys to College at 
Srinagar for prosecution of studies which marks a change. 

Fronfier iHdf/ira,—Hemmed in on all sides by high mountain passes the 
Frontier lUaqas seem to be intended by Nature to remain untouched by the 
oroblem of migration. Nevertheless inquisitiveness and search for Uvehhood 
makes man penetrate into this isolated ooimtry also. There is a periodic flow of 
Guiiars from Yaghistin and Gilgit to the hill graaing grounds m the up^r 
Valleys of the mountain block that separates the two territories. This lasts for 
aome four months in the year. 

Besides Gujjars* Khiliwals from the Lower Indus Kohistan (»me to 
these niaqas for trade or labour and have brought about a slight change in caste 
occupations by inducing a few the locals to take np trade. The n urn her 
affected is, however, almost negligible though no doubt a beginning has been 

made. 

From Hun*in where the population is greater than the country can 
comfortably support, a few individuals come down to Gilgit in search of work, 
and occasionally go to India to seek employment, but the pwple m general 
are so devoted to their homes that they prefer scarcity and want there to 
greater prosperity tl^wherc. 

109, Concluslen,—We are now in a position to state the general facts 
about migration which follow ns a conclusion from the above acoounL 

(11 The castes that are comparatively more migratory are the Guijars, 
Gaddis and Bakarwals who follow pastoral pnafessions. 

Next to them come Kashmiri Muslims who^ annual SKodus to British 
India constitutes the main emigration current. The Baltis and Mirpur people 
are also more on the more than others. The Brahmans and other Hindu castes 
who to the Punjab for labour are comparatively fewer in number. The 
trading section of the Hindus, and the I?Ajputs who go out in quest of service, 
contribute a fair share to the volume of migration. 

(2> The emigrants from the State are generally males while Immigrants 
also have a preponderance of males. Those immigrants who have permanently 
or semi-permanently settled in the State either as traders or missionaries or State 
sen.-ants are accompanied by their families though some of them send out their 
families to down countries in winter which detracts from female population m 
winter, the time when census is taken. During summer the casual visitors 
to the Kashmir valley are accompanied by their wives but the male element is 

in 

(3) The emigration of the State inhabitants has no effect on ser 
fertility as the emigration is periodic lasting from 4 to 5 months. 

{A) Migration has resulted in greater fidelity to religion especially in 
the case of Muslims who by coming in contact with outside Muslims have begun 
to follow the Quranic injunctions with greater devotion. The changes effected 
in religions sphere in Gilgit illustrate this tendency. As regarfs Hindus, a 
liberelising of beliefs is noticeable especially as the result of Arya Samai activity. 
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The foreign missionaries have succeeded in converting a number of local 
inhabitants to Christianity. 

(5) As regards caste grouping migration has led to a loosening of the 
tight hold of caste. Narrow prejudices have been swept away. In Gilgit the 
disappearance of endogamy in Muslim Shia castes is noticeable, 

(6) The old customs are gradually giving way. Thus widow marriage 
is finding favour with the people, while the Purdah system is on the decline. 

(7) In dress great changes are noticeable. The Kashmiri Pandits are 
discarding the wearing of Pheran, a long loose gown and taking to Punjabi 
dress. The English dress is more in evidence In literate circles. The hat is 
gradually supplanting the turban. Even in villages, Punjabi trousers and 
slippers are overcoming Dogra tronsers, and shoes in the case of females, The 
Sores is coming into vogue amongst females of the upper classes. 

(S) So far as language is concerned Punjabi is easily spoken and under¬ 
stood in those parts of the State where the inhabitants come in contact with the 
outside world either as emigrants or as hosts of immigrants. The Kashmiri 
labourers who go to the Punjab understand and talk Punjabi tolerably well. 
The shopkeepers and Hanjis (boatmen) in Kashmir who have English speaking 
customers speak English though broken and fell of solecisms. The immigrants 
in Kashmir especially traders command a fair knowledge of Kashmiri dialect. 


(9) In the sphere of occupation change have taken place. Some of 
the castes no longer stick to their old hereditary occupations^ Labour or service 
is not regarded as degrading by any caste though Rajputs do not take to 
domestic service especially the task of cleansing utensils as they regard it 
menial duty. The [Kashmiri Paodits are gradually relinquishing their ideal of 
Government service and turning to trade and even manual labour in iocreasing 
numbers. 


IL Immigration. 

lOl. Main Resulls far the State.—The total population of the State as 
ascertained by actual count on the Census night came to 3.646,343, out of which 
3,582,047 i. e., 9B'3 per cent, ivere born within the State. Immigration thus 
accounts for a trivial increment of 1*8 per cent, to the State population. The 
immigrants arc mainly drawn from the neighbouring British Indian Provinces of 
the Punjab and the N. W. F. which stretch along the boundary line of the State 
for a considerable distance. The contiguous districts of these two provinces 

given in the margin contribute nearly I‘3 per cent, 
of the papulation, leaving '2 per cent to be con¬ 
tributed by the non-contiguous districts of these pro¬ 
vinces. In all thus these two provinces claim 1‘5 
per cent, of the increment to population of the State 
while all other Provinces in India and outside cou¬ 
ntries have only '3 per cent, to their credit. Among 
other Indian Provinces the United Province stand 
foremost while amongst States, Chamba tops the 
list, being contiguous. As regards Asiatic countries 
.Afghanistan, our neighbour, scores highest, the se¬ 
cond best being Nepal due to her sons being in the 
State Forces. The share of other countries is 
nominal. The foreign countries benefit us to a 
very limited extent, the United Kingdom being the greatest contributor as 
her sons are employed in State service or are engagad in carrying on trade or 
missionary work They will be discussed in greater detail in the paragraph oa 
over seas migration. 
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Variatioti in XnunigTitlnn.— The total iiQtnber of immigrante in the 
last thtee decades is given in the margin. As will 
be seen therefrom the number underwent a serious 
decrease in 1921 but has showed a slight increase 
in the outgoing decenntum. The reason of diminu¬ 
tion in the number of immigrants tn 1921 was 
probably the desolation wrought by the Great War 
and the fell epidemic of influenza. The increase in the number of immigrants 
would have been larger in the current decade but for the reduction in the strength 
of State employees which has operated to eliminate a greater number of out¬ 
siders. To it may be added the ban laid on the recruitment of Non*State- 
sub^ects in the State so far as qualified State-subjects are available. This has 
also tended to ward off the in-comer from outside. These persons calne usually 
from the Punjab. 

This receives support from the marginal statement which shows that 
ihspite of an increase in the 
volume of immigration the 
Punjab has exhibited a de¬ 
crease in the number of her 
immigrants. 

The migration from 
N. W. F. Province and the 
Punjab especially from the 
latter is of a permanent and 
semi-permanent character as 
immigrants are mostly traders 
or State servants. It may 
also be added that in several 
Districts of British India lying 
on the borders of the State 
the inhabitants of Dogra tribe 
reside and marriages between 
the Dogras in the State and 
their brethren of race in 
British India are frequent 
which also go to swell the 
number' of the Punjab im¬ 
migrants. 

The immigrants from Afghanistan comprise traders and cooties. They 
are chiefly to be found in Gilgit, Frontier lllaqas and Srinagar districts. These 
immigrants are of a temporary and periodic kind. The contingent from Nepal 
is represented by the valiant Gurkha soldiery in the State Army who are now 
almost domiciled in the State though they do sometime eo on leave to Nepal to 
refre-ih the sweet memories of [lom<x The foreign immigrants are generally 
State employees, traders or missionaries whose vocation rends to make the 
migration permanent and semi-permanent. The date on which the Census is 
taken is. however, the time when casual immigration is at its nadir as the valley 
of Kashmir which attracts a large number of visitors on their butterfly visits in 
summer is then covered with a pall of snow and entirely denuded of its holiday 
company, 

103. Migration between Districts of (he State and India —fn) Jammu 
Disfrfei (cxdttdfrtg ci/y).—The number of immigrants from Indian Provinces 
and States to the Jammu district is 22,704 composed of 8,675 males and 14,029 
females. The preponderance of females would lead the reader to infer that the 
migration Is casual and the conclusion will not be wrong. The district of Jammu 
is the only district partly approachable by Railway, It is adjoined by British 
territory notably the district of Sialkot which accordingly contributes 5,897 males 
and 9,811 females, a total of 15,708 persons. The other districts of the Punjab 
are responsible for 6,695 persons which leaves a balance of 301 only to other 
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Indiaji Proviticea, As already stated the separation of villages Into different 
administrative areas does not act as a bar to contract of relationship between the 
members of a community and the Jammu district is an instance in point. It has 
got a large number of social relations with Sialkot and accordingly oscillations 
due to search for brides and kindred causes are frequent. Since the SiaJkot 
district includes only a strip of the Dogra country, the Dogras inhabitants of the 
border land have perforce to give their daughters in marriage mostly to the 
Dogras of the State (since marriage restrictions between Dogras and Punjabis 
still subsist) which consequently accounts for the preponderance of femalh 
immigrants from that district. The immigration is thus casual and permanent. 
A glance at Imperial Table VI will show the reader that in the case of im¬ 
migrants belonging to the Punjab the females are in excess while for every 
Other Indian Province the male element preponderates which points to the 
migration being of a temporary nature. 

Kaihua DisirKt —This district adjoins the district of Gnrdaspur in the 
Punjab and consequently draws the highest number of immigrants vix. 7(849 
persons, 3)579 males 4,370 females out of the total Indian immigrants of 

9(840 from the district of Gurdaspur. The remarks against Jammu apply 
tnulatfs mutandis to this district also. 


Udhampur Dfsfncf—Udhampur gets a very limited number of immi¬ 
grants from India vis. 1,508 the main reason being its remote situation from 
British territory. But even out of this the lion’s share belongs to the Punjab 
which contributes l,ig3 persons (790 males and 408 females). The other 
provinces We only a nominal share, the U. P, of Agra and Oudh leading them. 
The immigrants in this district are mostly traders and some employees of 
companies engaged in working the rich State forests of this district. 

Reasi Dts/rief—Claims only 1,021 immigrants even less than those of 
Udhainpur, the cause being its situation at a distance from the highways of 
tratfic. More than half of these belong to the Punjab. 

.Mirpnr District—This district adjoins the districts of Jhelum and Gujrat 
of the Punjab Province which combine in contributing 6.705 immigrants out of 
a total strength of 10,343- The non-contiguons districtsof the Punjab contribute 
3,373 leaving a residue of J&4 to the rest of India. It may be added that 
amongst Indian Provinces excepting the Punjab, the U. P. of Agra and Oudh 
make a notable contribution to all districts in the Jammu Province, 

Poonc/i ./ugiV—Had only 1,136 Indian immigrants at the time of Census, 
out of whjch 903 came from the Punjab. These arc generally traders of Ilawal- 
pindi, Gujarkhan and Jhelum whom prospects of trade have attracted to the 
Jagir and whose migration is consequently of a semi-permanent and permanent 
nature. Some of the immigrants arc undoubtedly the emplovecs of the Raia 
Sahib of Poonch. ' ^ 

Chenani .7ffgfr--Chemnj has only 153 Indian immigrants to boast of. out 
of which 94 are Punjabis, 17 come from the N. \V. F. Province and 21 from 
Mandi State. The remaining belong to different localities which need not be 
detailed. 


Baramulla District— Before entering into an account of the immigrants 
into Kashmir Province one feels tempted to invite the reader's attention to the 
State map which will show that but for Muzaffarabad district which is contiguous 
to Hazara district, the province of KaFhmir is removed by a distance of two 
days from the plains of the Punjab which naturally deters the people from 
undermkinga journey to it. The journey by lorrj' is hardly a pleasure but the 
hardship is counter-balanced by the attractions of its scenery and manufactures 
which command a large sale m the Indian market, especially due to the impetus 
given to Swadeshi manufacture by the Indian Press and Platform 


district of Earamulla receives only 2,167 immigrants out of which the 
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' Srinagar Dtstrici {^cclrttiing d/y) — Has a lesser number of ontsiders than 
Wen Bamniullat the number being 2^53 only* out of which 1,805 belong to the 
N. W. F< Province and 213 to the Punjab. The U. P. of Agra and Oudh resume 
their position amongst the remaining provinces. 

This number, however, represents semi-permanent and permanent migra¬ 
tion and docs not reflect casual migration which swells to several thousands in 
summer when the valley is free from snow. 

Sitizaffarahad District —Has 2,447 immigrants, the largest nnmber in 
Kashmir. The N. \V. F. Province retains its premier position by accounting for 
1,735 persons while the Punjab has 634 to its credit and the U. P. of Agra and 
Oudh occupy the 3rd position as in the case of Srinagar district. 

Ladakh District — Belongs to that part of the State which is isolated from 
the rest of the world for a number of months. The journey occupies a number 
of days and the room for migration is limited. It has, however, ties of religion 
and t^de with Tibet, China and Turkistan dating from ancient times and a few 
families of enterprising Punjabis have settled there and some also migrate to the 
country periodically for purposes of trade as Ladakh is the emporium of Central 
Asian Trade, 

The total number of Indian immigrants as is naturally to be expected is 
133 out of which 38 are females pointing to the hardships of tpvej in those parts 
which makei) the immigrants reluctant to take their families with them. Out of 
these 120 are Punjabis while 6 persons are residents of U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Gi7gf/ District —Gilgit shows a better record of 230 out of which 50 per 
cent is contributed by the Punjab and 71 persons by the N. W. F, Province, the 
U. P. of .\gra and Oudh occupying the 3rd position. 

Frontier lllaqas — The Indian immigrants total upto 447 and N, W. F, 
Province stands first whth 157 while the Punjab has only 92, the 0. P. of Agra 
and Oudh being 3rd, 

104. Migration between the State and oth^ Asiatic Countries. —The 
number of immignmts from Asiatic countries beyond India is only 2,7&6 the 
major portion of which is absorbed by Gilgit, Frontier lllaqas and Kashmir 
South. Afghanistan, Chinese Turkistan and Tibet are the most notable contri¬ 
butors and the reason is apparent. They are contiguous to the Frontier Districts 
just as the Punjab is to the Jammu Province. The Central Asian Trade attracts 
them all. As regards Tibet and China, the Buddhists of Ladakh belong to the 
Tibetan race and are their kinsmen in religion. The country was under the 
Tibetan rule prior to its conquest by W. 2oraw.ir Singh under Maharaja 
Gulab Singh as stated in the historical survey. 

105. Inter-District Migration.— To understand the causes of migration and 
its course it is neces¬ 
sary to refer to the 
geographical situa¬ 
tion of the districts. 

To make the dis¬ 
cussion easily under¬ 
stood the districts 
contiguous to each 
district are given in 
the margin. Coming 
to each district we 
shall see how con¬ 
tiguous areas play a 
great part in ex¬ 
changing migrants. 

The statistics of im- 
migranu and emi¬ 
grants are given in 
tlie table below;— 
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(t) Jammu Disirici (excluding cf^)—The JammD district as will be 
dear from the above table receives 8^ per cent, of immigrants from contigaoua 
districts of the State and only 1 1 per cent, from remote districts. It sends out 
89i) per cent, of its emigrants to the former areas and 17'1 per cent to the latter 
ones. It does not receive a single immigrant from the Frontier IllaqaA though 
134 of her sons were enumerated in these Illaqas. It is on the whole a loser 
in the bargain by 2,822 persons. 

(fi) Kathua Dptfrict^'Uw Kathua distrid: seems to have translated 
that salutary advice given by the author of Panchtantra to a Minister, for 
receiving more and giving Jess, into action, for it receives 95*4 per cent, of its 
im mi giants from adjacent districts and gives thein in exchange slightly more 
tlian half the number. Its net f^^in in migration is 2,27&. 

(ml Udhatiipur DisfHcl — The contiguous districts play as usual a 
very important ijart both in adding to and sub-tracting from the figures of 
pctpulation. Its loses tn migration is even greater than that of the Jammu district 
The hilly nature of the country and the severitj' of winter in the tehsils of 
Ehadarwah and Kishtwar compel the residents to migrate to other districts in 
search of livelihood and more genial conditions. The immigrants from con¬ 
tiguous districts come up to B9*5 per cent, of total immigrants while emigrants 
to contiguous districts form 96'3 per cent, of the total. It is a loser by 3,322 
persons. 

(h) Reasi Dktnct —The percentage of immigrants from and emigrants 
to contiguous areas is 84*0 and 83'1 respectively i. e,, almost equal though Reasi 
stands to gain in the process. From amongst remote areas the district of 
Srinagar supplies the largest number of immigrants, 

(tj) Mirpur Dhtrici —The Mirpur district tops the list in its fondness 
of migration. The district cannot support itself and the people have to seek 
livelihood abroad to supplement their annual income. The people are also 
adventurous and migrate even to far off countries to better their prospects; 
The district thus shows a net loss of 22,125 in internal migration. The major 
portion of emigrants oi>. 96T per cent, however, Is absorbed b 5 » the contiguous 
districts. The emigration causes the heaviest drain on this district The 
immigrants from contiguous districts are 82’2 per cent, of the total number of 
their class. 
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(tjf) Jagits of Chenani and PooiicA—Take in more thaJi they give. 
The immigrants and emigrants as usual are contribated by or to contigaous 
districts, the remote areas having only a minor shaTe. 

(v«) Ke^hmir Pr(wiiK:e!—The same story Is repeated here. The 
nnmber of immigrants from neighbouring districts is in all cases in eicese of 
those from remote tracts while emigrants also move in the same mL In 
Kashmir South or Srin:^, however, the emigrants even to remote areas are 
considerable in number. 

{vtff) FraniUr Districts—lu this tract the Gilgit district and the 
Frontier Hlaqas refuse to fall in line with other districts of the State as in their 
case the contributions from remote areas is larger than from the adjoining lllaqas 
and they are not niggardly in sending emigrants to remote areas. A reference 
to Table VI will show that the immigrants are mostly from the Jammu Province. 
This is due to the State Force staying at these places which has its soldiery 
generally drawn from the Jammu Province. 

As regards emigrants there Is nothing uncommon in Gilgit and the 
number of emigrants from Frontier lllaqas is too insignificant only) to be 
taken into consideration. None of the emigrants of this lUaqa was enumerated 
in the Jammu Province, The largest number is reported by the Srinagar 
district 

106- EmigrantB. —While it is possible to give a reliable account of the 
immigrants from all countries into the State it is impossible to ascertain the 
number of emigrants to all countries for the Census operations are confined to 
India and no arrangements exist for a return of emi^nts to other Asiatic 
countries like China, Afghanistan, Tnrkistan etc. Leaving the question of 
overseas emigrants to later consideration we would confine our attention 
to emigrants in India alone. 

The total number of emigrants to India from this State is 54,448 which 
shows an increase of 10,156 over the figures of 1921 and of 12,500 over those of 
1911. This shows that ^the isolation of the State if it ever existed, is being 
gradually and systematically broken. The contiguous provinces of the Punjab, 
the N. W, F. and Baluchistan absorb the liDa’s share out of the emigrants 
V. e., 90,505 of the emigrants are enumerated in these provinces. Out of the 
rernaining Indian Provinces the U. P. and the Bombay Presidency stand 
foremost The United Provinces occupy a conspicuous position in supplying 
immigrants and the flow of emigrants to that area is thus natural being based 
on well established reciprocal relations. The Stale is, however, represented in 
nearly all major provinces like Bengal, Ccjitral Province and Berar, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam. The Madras Province forma the only exceptbn. As regards 
Indian States the Mysore State reports the large number of 73, Hydrabad 
comes second with 42, Gwalior third with 39, the Bombay States return 
30 persons, the State of Boroda 28 and Western India States Agency 22, 

It is a pity that the lack of information about the birth district of emigrants 
precludes us from discussing the quota made by each State, Province or 
District, to the volume of emigration. It may, however, be assumed that wi^ 
the exception of Frontier Districts, the Provinces of Jammu and K^hmir 
contribute a fairly good share, the Kashmir Province topping the list as 
its population migrates in winter to India, especially to the Punjab, in large 
numbers to escape the rigours of Kashmir cold and to supplement their income, 

107. Sw and Migralion.— The figures of immigrants show that the 
number of females is in excess of males in the case of the Punjab, As^m, 
Burma, U. P. States and China. With the exception of Punjab the nnmber is, 
how'ever, too small to need any comment As regards the Punjab it has already 
been stated that the marriage relations between the two adjoining areas are 
frequent and the people of the Punjab are also found in a much larger numbers 
in State service and trade than those of any other province. The improvement 
of communications and the security of life and property in the State have 
combined to induce the imitiigrants to bring their families with them, for 
Kashmir is now no longer an isolated tract and one can reach the Punjab from 
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Srinagar in a single day. The women of other provinces like the N. W. F. 
Province, the U* P. of Agra and Ondh, Bihar, and Oris^ etc,, also bear a fair' 
proportion to the male immigrmts belonging to those provinces though they 
are always in a Tninority, This is due mainly to the tedium of a long journey 
%'hich women usually shirk and to the temporary nature of the migrants’ stayf 
who do not like to add to the cost of journey by importing all their household. 

In emigration the women are nowhere in excess though in the Punjab 
Province they are well represented. This is easily understood. The motive 
that actuates the emigrant is labour and the wife is of little use in the labour 
market except as a drain on the hard-earned money. The prospects of labour 
are also uncertain and hazy at the time of starting from home which further 
stand in the way of taking women along w'ith. The house-wjfe has moreover to 
superintend the house during the absence of her companion and cannot be torn 
hway from the village. 

108 tleligiun amt Migration. —In the absence of accurate statistics, of 
emigrants by religion it is only possible to hazard a guess in this matter. 
Nevertheless it is true that the emigrants from the Frontier Districts and the 
Kashmir Province are in the main Muslims wliile emigrants from the Jammu 
Province are generally Hindus excepting Mirpur district where Muslims 
preponderate among emigrants. 

The immigrants are generally Hindu and Sikh traders from India who 
penetrate right upto Central Asia in pursuit of their aim, 

109, Overseas Migration. — The immigrants from overseas countries are 

very few being 183 from Europe, 9 from 
Africa, 12 from America and 17 from 
Australasia, making a total of 221 out of 
which 93 are males and 128 females. 
The margirta! statement assigns them to 
their countries of birth. They are mainly 
congregated in 5rin<^ar city where they 
carry on trade and missionary work. 
Those in service are also to be found 
either in Jammu or Srinagar city. The 
Canadians are generally found in Poonch 
where a Presbyterian Mission has only of 
late been started. 

The missions indeed extend to as far 
as Leh where a Moravian Mission exists. 
In the Jammu city and in Kathua dis¬ 
trict also missions exist. In Srinagar city 
a hospital and school are conducted by 
the mission. 

The excess of females over males in 
the case of immigrants of nearly every 
nationality bespeaks of the liberty that 
Women enjoy in the West and their 
venturesome spirit In the race of life 
women do not like to keep behind. They 
rather prefer to walk, not abreast, but 
ahead. The modem times have given an 
additional fillip to this tendency and the 
figures speak eloquently of the results. 
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The emigrants from State to overseas as intimated by the Census 
Commissioner for India are given in the 
margin. They are mostly students and 
traders who have proceeded to foreign 
countries to prosecute studies or carry on 
trade. Their number is, however, neg¬ 
ligible and a marked feature of the 
statistics is the absence of females which 
again shows the pronounced difference 
between the East and the West, the 
females of the East being shy and not so ventaresome as their sisters of 
the West 

110. Why do people move at all?—It is pertinent to ask this question 
in this chapter confined to movement. It is impossible to imagine of a stagnant 
humanitj". The verj' laws of nature require some sort of movement and co¬ 
operation between different parts of a country and between different countries. 
Migration, though not of a particular kind, is thus a necessity of human exi^ 
tence anj a very wholesome factor in adding to the material, moral and 
cultural wealth of the world Man, however, moves according to certain laws. 
His movements are not motiveless like a lunatic’s. Some of the important 
motives that stimulate movement of the people may be briefly laid down aa 
below: — 

fa) Economic Pressure .—When the population of a country outgrows 
its normal food supply the surplus population has of necessity to seek fresh 
lands for its means of subsistence. Such oscillations may be periodic or per¬ 
manent. The people of Baltistan are a case in point. The agricultural land 
in Baltistan is exceedingly limited and cannot snpport the population, a part 
of which emigrates to British India and as soon as it has earned sufficient 
money to last for a year or so, returns homd. When the pinch of necessity 
is again felt a fresh journey to the plains is undertaken. 

(6) Migration may also be induced by superior attractions of liveli¬ 
hood in a locality. This sort of migration may also be periodic, semi-perma¬ 
nent or permanent 

The Indian and European traders In Kashmir and Indian traders In 
the far Frontier Districts are apposite examples of this kind. They find it 
more profitable to trade in State goods than the ordinary trade that liUgHges 
their countrymen at home. In the case of the European trader the addition¬ 
al advantage of climate also counts. A class of traders moves annually to 
Ladakh where they transact business during the trade season and return home 
to repeat their venture next year, 

(c) Religious persecution may force people to leave their land of birth 
and migrate to some other place, 

(rf) Wars, in\'asions and mal-adminlstration may propel an exodus 
from a country. The Rajputs as stated in the historical notice migrated from 
India to the State as a result of the invasion of Mohammed of Ghor, This 
class of motive has no weight In the movement of population at the present 
day. 
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(c) Expansaon of trade and love of colonisation act as stimuli to migra¬ 
tion. The advent of the Europeans in India wa.s the result of these causes. 
The conquest of Kashmir by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the subjugation of 
Ladakh and Baltistan etc by Maharaja Gulab Singh wrere the direct out-come 
of their love of territorial expansion. 

(/) Migration may be for educaiive only,—In the civilized 

countries travel is considered a necessary pan ol education. Indeed extensive 
travel is necessary to give a finishing touch to education. In the Slate we 
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fin^ outside students joining the colleges And schools bccnusc of lower scslo 
of fees and cheaper living. While State students go to far off countries to 
acquire necessary training. 

Archaeologists, Geologists and Scientists and others of their kin also 
fall under this heading. 

(g) Social amenities lead to reciprocal migration. The custom of 
finding brides in a viHage other than one’s own among the Hindus furnishes 
an illustration of this type of migration. 

Such movements are usually casual or permanent, casual when people 
gather to attend a social functioa like marriage and return home when it is 
over; permanent for the bride who relinquishes her claim to her maternal 
home and enters the family of her bridegroom permanently. 

(A) Travel for climatic reasons and purposes of health. Such move¬ 
ments arc only casual and temporary. The vast number of immigrants who 
flock to Kashmir in summer to escape from the scorching heat of the plains 
and are seen for a short period, belong to this tj’pe. They disappear as soon^ 
as winter sets in. 
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Migration between Natural Divisions (actual figures) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the State and other parts of India. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV—comcW. 

Migration between the State and other parts of India. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UE. 

111. SUtisiicfti Reference.— The two Imperial Tables concerned with 
the age statistics of the popnlation are Table VH and VIII. The Table VIl 
presents in one place the combined statistics of age, sex and civil condition 
which in the Report Volume form the subject of three separate chapters. 
This table is divided into three parts—Part I shows the age distribution for 
the entire State as well as for the three provinces constituting it, Part II ex- 
hibits the statistics by districts and Part III givra the details for the two 
cities of Jammu and Srinagar. The volume of this table is somewhat larger 
than that of its predecessor because at the current Census the statistics of age, 
sex and civil condition have been collected for first time in the Frontier Illaqas 
which bithertofore were enumerated on a special brief form. The Irnperial 
Table VIII shows these statistics for some of the selected castes and will also 
be discussed in this chapter. At the end of this chapter will be found the 
following subsidiary tables 

Subsidiary Table I—.\ge distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State 

and each natural division, 

,, „ l]_Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 

religion. 

„ III—Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

ciastes. 

„ ]V-Proportion of children under U and of persons 

over 43 to those aged 14-43 ia certain castes; also 
of married females aged 14-43 per 100 females. 

„ V—proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 
60 and over to those ^d 15-40; also of married 
females aged 15-40 per ICO females, 

V (dj — Proportion in certain religions of children under 10 
and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15- 
40; also of married females aged 15-40 per IQO 
females. 

VI—Variation in population at certain age-periotK 
VIl—Showing longevity of population above 70. 

112, Instrutliuns to the Enumerators.^ Instructions were given to enter 
in column 7 of the schedule the age of each person as it was or will be on 
the birthday nearest to the date of Enumeration i. c., to the nearest number 
of years. It was clearly kid down that only complete years should be recorded, 
months or fractions of years being omitted. The age of children below 
six months was to be entered as zero and of those above six months as one year. 
If the age stated appeared manifestly absurd, the enumerator was given the 
discretion to amend it. The instructions issued at the current Census varied 
from those issued at the 1921 Census in the respect that while in 1921 the 
nuinber of years computed on the Census night was to be entered and surplus 
months whatever their number, were to be omitted from calculations, at the 
current Census these surplus months, if less than six were omitted but if more 
than E\K they were to count as full OTie year which was to be addf^d to the age of 
the enumerated persoiu If a person on the date of enumeration 25 years 
and 5 months oldp his age was recorded as 25 years only, but if he was 25 year^ 
7 months the eniimerator recorded him as 26 y^^ old in the age column- 
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ne 

113. Accuracy of the Age-return.—Of all the questions asked for the 
purpose of filling in the Census Schedules, that pertaining to age is gene rally 
attended with dubious results. The ordinary villager who has received practi¬ 
cally no education is not only ignorant of his actual age but on account of 
traditional reticence he would not give away his correct age to any outsider even 
if he knew it. There is a tendency to declare a higher age than he has actually 
reached. The timely issue of printed circulars and verbal instructions to the 
Census agency enjoining upon them the necessity of exercising a strict and 
careful check on tlie entries of age column W'ent a long way in securing a reliable 
retarn of :^e but stil 1 the mistakes which are inherent to this enquiry may have 
played their part though to a smaller extent It is accordingly not possible to 
assert that the returns of age have reached the ideal accuracy which must needs 
elude the grasp of many a Census till the percentage of literacy of the rural 
population is considerably increased and the wholesome effects of widespread 
education and enlightenment lia^*e broken the weakening cords of superstition and 
traditional reticence of the masses who at present do not fuUy realise the value 
of the Census statistics. The principal causes responsible for inaccuracy of the 
age-return have already received sufficient comment in the previous Census 
Reports but to enable the reader to correctly appraise the figures it is essential to 
rc\'!ew them briefly here also. 


I. .\n average person shows a. special preference for stating his age in 
numbers which end in zero or which are multiples of 5 and it is rare that he 
the intervening numbers unless he is challenged or persistently interrogated. 
There is a further preference for even over odd numbers. 

2- No accute distinction is made in their minds by people in giving the 
ages of children > and children from two months upto two years or over may he 
inadvertently clubbed together in the category of (yi age-period. 

3. .^Vmongst the Hindu parents there is a strong proclivity to understate 
^e age of unmarried girls for feau of social obloquy, while on the other hand there 
is some overstatement in the ages of young boys who are pushed into premature 
manhocid. 

4. In middle-life, the understatement is greater in case of males than the 
females since amidst the former there is a large number of bachelors or widowers 
who can best promote their object of securing wives by appearing of a younger age 
while the latter who are generally married do not stand to gain much by the lie. 

5. The tendency so marked amongst the Western women to understate 
their age, does not find much favour among the Indian women who on account of 
social restrictions such as Purdah system etc., have little chance to move out in 
society and consequently feel little temptation towards understatement. 

6. The tendency to materially exaggerate their age amongst the old 
people IS very common in India and any old man after he has crossed eighty 
is apt to declare himself a centenarian, and it is not unoften that to in^ire 
belief in others he relates old incidents which he proudly states as having occur- 
ed and been seen by him when he was a boy. 

7. -Another element of error is introduced by the fact that the enume¬ 
rator has to make enquiries from the head of the family who has to answer ques¬ 
tions not only for himself but also for dependent residents. He might remember 
with somewhat exactness the ages of his sons but the ages of women who 
observe purdah can only be roughly declared by hint and it should be no sur- 
prise if sometimes the error of 5 years or even a decade creeps in. 

The inaccuracies due to the above factors were partly guarded against bv 
previous training of the enumerators and the vigilance of the checking^f and 
partly by adjustment effected in the statistics by subjecting the crude figures 
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to a smoothening process with the help of mathematical formulae. These ad> 
jnstments were effected ia the Tabulation Offices and the Imperial Table VII 
as now printed presents the smoothed age figures instead of the crude figures 
used in the 1921 table. The smoothening process was predominantly intended 
for elimination of errors arising by the almost universal preference of the rural 
or illiterate population for ages ending in zero or multiples of 5 over all others. 
The prescribed formula was printed in Part II of the Imperial Census Code 1931| 
copies whereof were supplied before hand by the Census Commissioner for India 
to all the Provinces and States, and consequently the smoothed age statistics 
may be taken to represent a greater degree of accuracy than could hitherto be 
pos'uble. 

1J4. The subjoined table shows the age constitution of the entire State 
population by quinary groups as also the age constitution for the same groups by 
sexes for the 1^1 and 1931 Censuses 
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It is easily seen that the first group (0-5) contains the largest population 
and thereafter each succeeding group has a decreasing number of persons be* 
longing to it till we reach the group 20-25 which shows a slight increase over 
its predecessor f. e., 15-20 group. The decreasing tendency continues to show 
itself regularly in each of the succeeding age-groups till we reach the very last 
group *70 and over*, which of course is not a 5 year age-group but has all ages 
above seventy clubbed together under it, and consequently cannot be compared 
with quinary groups. A study of corresponding figures for the entire State 
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at the 1921 Census shows that this regular order of descent as we rise in age- 
groups is not visible in the last Census figures and groups 25-30, 50-55, GO-65, 
and 70 and over, all contain a larger population than their preceding groups. 
The regularity of the current Census age-returns is to a large measure due to 
the adjustment carried out in the figures of age-groups. The diagram facing this 
page ^ows graphically the constitution of the population at each of the quinary 
age-periods by sexes and it will be observed that save for a slight rise at 20-25 
group all the black lines representing the population of 1931 at various age- 
periods become smaller in length as we proce^ towards higher age-periods till 
65-70 after which a slight rise is again registered. The diagram of the 1921 
Census will at once disclose that there is no such regularity of fall and there are 
four lines which interrupt the regular descent by being longer than their preced¬ 
ing lines. 

The liuhjoined table demonstrates the age constitution of the population 
of the State by natural divisions for the 1931 Census. 

Age tUSTRlBUTlON BY 10,000 OF EACH SEX IN THE STATE BY 
Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter shows the age distribution of 
10,000 of each sex in the State for the four consecutive Censuses and changes in 
the composition of population at any quinary group can be easily seen by a 
reference thereto. The characteristic feature of the Indian population is that it 
has great preponderance of children in the 0-5 group and a small proportion of 
old men in the quinary age-group beyond 60 an compared to Western countries. 
The truth of this statement is established by the Subsidiary Table 1, which shows 
that out of ever;* 1,000 males the group 0-5 possesses 150 males and the group 
tiO and over has only 45 males while in England and Wales at the 1921 Census 
for every 1,000 of each sex there were recorded 93 males in the age-group 0-5 
and 85 males in the age-group 60 and over. 

Now turning our attention towards the ,age constitution of the internal 
natural divisions it will be seen from the above table which shows the age 
distribution for 10,000 of each sex, that in the japroup 0-5 the jhclum Valley takes 
the lead for the males while the Outer Hills Division has got the largest number 
of females in this group. Further in each of the four divisions there is a general 
preponderance of girls over boys in this group. As we ris(; to higher groups it 
seems that the Jhelmo Valley retains its supermacy as regards males in each of 
the subsequent age-groups 5-10, 15-20 and 20-40 although in the group 10-15 it 
is beaten by the Outer Hills by an increase of 13 males. After the group 20-40 
as old-age groups approach the field is taken away by the Sub-montane Division 
which show's the largest proportion of males in the age-groups 40-&0 and 60 and 
over; and the second position for these groups being won by the Indus Valley 
which IS followed by the Outer Hills, the Jhdum Valley standing last in this 
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respect The preponderance of the population in the 0-5 ^oup points to 
higher birth-rate due to the hirger fecundity of the Kashmir population which 
breeds much faster, and the thinning away of population in the old-age groups 
may partially be due to the severity of climate with which the older pople are 
ill-equipped to cope on account of poverty. Figures of the 1921 Census for these 
age-groups lend complete support to the conclusions deduced above although no 
such results have been mentioned in the last report which shows that this aspect 
of the statistics did not receive much attention. 

In the last report, however, a covel feature of age-retum which was 
contrary to the natural law of age distribution in a progressive population was 
prominently brought to Ughu Persons aged 5-10 in each sex were generally 
found to outnumber those aged 0-5 in the State as well as in the provinces of 
jammu and Kashmir and this excess was equally demonstrated in the figures of 
1911 and 1901 Censuses. The reason for this abnormality was sought in the 
inaccuracies in the statements of age especially the inclusion of persons who 
have completed their fourth year, but not the fifth, in the 5-10 group instead of 
0-5. Amongst the girls the tendency of patents to understate the age of their 
ntimar ried daughters was held to be responsible for inflation of group 5-10. 

At the present Census, however, the 0-5 group has unlikB past Censuses 
beaten the 5-10 group both in the entire State as well as in each of the three 
constituent provinces and lias thus re-established the shaking veracity of the 
natural law of age distribution. This affords an indirect proof of the fact that 
age-return of the current Census is fax more accurate than that of the precedmg 
ones which is due to the instructions this time being more certain and definite, 
check more immediate and careful, and the decade healthy and prosperous. 
Above all the adjustment of age-groups effected for the first time eliminated to 
a great extent the errors due to natural preference of the enumerated for certain 
digits. 

115. Variation in Age-returns.— As re^rds the variation of population 
at the principal age-groups during this decennium a reference is invited to the 
following table which ^ows the percentage variation for the State and the 
Provinces. 
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Subsidiarv Table VI records similar data for the past Censuses and is 
very useful for comparative study. The variation per cent for the State for all 
ages comes to 11’9 against 5*1 per cent, of 1921 and 8'fi of 1911 which shows 
that the decade has been a very healthy one and this increase is the cumulative 
result of a gain of 6’2 per cent, in O-lOl 15 per cent in 10-15; 22*9 per cent in 
15-40 and 3*2 per cent in 40-60 while there is a loss of 24 per cent in the last 
group f. B., 60 and over. 

The increases in Jammu, Kashmir and Frontier Districts have been 9*0 per 
cent., 11*5 per cent, and 36 per cent, respectively, the abnormal percentage for the 
Frontier Districts being dne to the inclusion of the Frontier lllacjas in age tables 
for the first time at this Census. With the exception of the last group (60 and 
over) w"hich has suffered a depletion the current Census registers an aIl*round 
improvement in aliriost all the age-groups and in all the provinces. The percent¬ 
age decrease in the old-age group is the highest in K^hmvr Province which might 
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be due to several visitations of Cholera and to the diseases like Pneumonia to 
which the old age easily succumbs on acconnt of low vitality, while in Jammu 
plague, fevers and scarcity conditions in some districts might be held responsible 
for thinning this age-group. 

The excess of emigrants over immigrants in the closing decade amounted 
to 30,252. As the population which emigrates to other countries in search of 
service, trade and labour naturally consists of able-bodied youths, their absence 
from homes reduces the proportion of the middle-aged and raises that of children 
and old persons. On this basis it was presumed at the last Census that compara¬ 
tively large proportion of persons in the later age-groups in the State especially 
in the Jammu Province was in part the result of a large increase in the number 
of emigrants. 

116, Age distribution by Beligian. ^ The age distribution for rach of the 
main four religions of the State is given in Subsidiary Table II which records the 
figure for 10,000 of each sex. For facilities of comparison following table 
showing age ^stribution by few important age-groups for the 1021 and 1931 
Censuses per 100 males only whose age-return is generally more reliable will be 
helpful 
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The above tigurcs reveai a close correspondence between the Muslims and 
Sikhs both of whom have a large proportion of population in the earlier 
groups I, iS., 0-5 and 5-15 while the old-age groui>s 40-G0 and 60 and over possess 
a smaller proportion. The Hindus on the contrary have a comparatively smaller 
proportion in the age-groups 0-5 and 5-15, while the proportion of the Budhists 
for these groups is still snuiller. As regards the age-groups 40-60 and CiO and over 
the Budhists out-number the proportion of Hindus and both of these show a con¬ 
siderable excess over the Muslims and Sikhs. Regarding the middle-age group 
15-40, the Muslims lead with 42 per cent and are followed by Hindus with 40 
f>er cent, next to whom come the Sikhs and the Bndhists with 38 per cent The 
progress since the last decennium shows that the healthy conditions of the decade 
have enabled the Hindus to inenrase their proporlion in the 0-5 group from 11 per 
cent, to 13per cent. While the Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus have each gained by 
5 jwr ccm., 2 rw-T cent, and i per cent, respectively in the group 15-10 the 
Budhists have lost by 3. [t would be interesting to follow this item of analysis at 
the next Census aid tmild proper conclusions as to the non-progressive nature of 
the age constitution of the Budhists. 


117. Distributfon hy Caste.—The Subsidiary Table III gives the age 
composition for certam selected castes per i,COO of each sex and it appears that 
among the Hindus the proportion per mille of male children aged 0-5 is the 
highest amongst jats (194) who are followed by Chamars (1901, Brahmans 
(174), Khatris (170), Megh (165), Arora (159) and Kashmiri Pandits occupying 
the lowest j^)sttton as at the last Ccims with a proportion of 150 per thousand. 
Female children preponderate among Chamars {242) and jais ( 208) and are the 
lowest in proportion amongst the Kashmiri Pandits. Amongst the Muslims in 
the groups 0-5 of male children Rajputs retain their first posidon with a 
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proportion of ( 216 ) and are followed by Brut pa ( 2 IS)—a mixture of Ladakhi 
and Dard race, and then come Gnjjar (314), Balti (210), Kashmiri Muslima 
(188) and Arain (186) bring up the rear. 

The proportion of females aged 44 and over varies from 150 to 177 
amongst the Hindus and 93 to 170 in case of Muslims. The present age con¬ 
stitution lends material support to the view held at previous Censuses that 
procreation in the nppper (advanced) classes takes place at a slower rate than 
amongst the lower strata thus supporting the well-known economic principal 
that advancement in education, arts and crafts resulting in improvement in the 
standard of living of the population goes a great way to reducing birth-rate. 
Amongst the poor w'ho see no prospect of escape from miseries multi plication 
takes place without thought of the future, thus increasing the birth-rate, and this 
ver 3 ' multiplication shuts the door to hope. 

118. The Age Pyramid.—The Subsidiary Table I gives the age distribu¬ 
tion for 10,(XX) of each sex for the last four Censuses and comparisons can be easily 
made regarding variation in respect to any particular age-period. The diagram 
facing t-his page shows the age pyramid by the quinquennial groups and it will 
be evident that from the age-returns of the Census it has been possible to construct 
a verj' regular age pyramid. Commencing with the group 0-5 at the base there 
is a gmdual and systematic shortening of the rectangles as we rise in groups save 
for a slight deviation at the age-group 20-35 w'here the increase is too nominal to 
detract from the diagram its pyramidical character. Then there is a second 
bulging out of the rectangle at the top which is a necessary' feature of the diagram 
since the last group is not a 5 year age-group in which case the rectangle would 
have been smaller than the rectangle of 65-70 group but contains the persons of 
all ages above seventy. 

A comparison with the figures of 1921 will show that if a pyramid was 
constructed therefrom we would have got bulging out of rectangles at no less 
than 5 places both on the male and female side and the resulting figure would 
have borne no resemblance to a pyramid. The age-group 25-iO, 30-35, 
50-55, 60-65 and 70 and over on the male side and groups 20-25 40-45, 50-55, 
60-65 and 70 and over on the female side would have proved great obstacles in 
the construction of the age pyramid. 

119. Mean Age. —The mean age of a population denotes only the 
average age of the persons who were alive on the date of Census and should 
not be confused with average e.xpcctation of life. It does not coincide with the 
mean duration of life and consequently the phrase 'mean age’ by itself does not 
serve any useful purpose but its chief utility lies in respect of the questions 
which it suggests and in offering a standard of comparison for figures of different 
Censuses, Since the characteristic errors of the age-returrjs springing either 
from ignorance or from wilful mis-statements of the etiumerated have now become 
a common feature of each Census, it may be presumed that much error is 
automatically eliminated where the comparison of figures of different Censuses 
is undertaken, and consequently the calculations of mean age of the population 
at different Censuses provide a suitable standard for purposes of comjarison. 
Again, since the mean age refers only to the average age of the enumerated 
population, the conclusion that in a growing population like oure with a large 
proportion of children, the mean age of the living will be less than in a decadent 
population where the children are relatively few in number. 

120. Method of calculation.— .41lhough apparently the working out of 
the mean age would at first sight appear a simple task yet in actual practice 
elaborate process of arithematic is needed to deduce the necessary results. 
The previous Census reports of the State do contain the mean ages for different 
provinces and religion.s etc., but as regards the method of their w'orking the reports 
are quite silent. The only method which had been in vogue in previous Censuses 
was that described on page 390 of the administrative volume of the India Census 
Report 1901 according to which the mean age of the population by sex and civil 
condition can he obtained by finding the total number of yearn lived by the 
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aggregate population of concerned sex or civil condition and then dividing (the i 
total years lived) by (the total population). The determination of the total 
years lived requires the determination of the total number of persons living 
at the close of each age-period. The sum of these totals (total of persons 
living at the close of 5 year, 10 year, 15 year etc. periods) multiplied by 5, 
the difference of age divisions, and raised by times, the number of persons 
of that ses or civil condition, gives the number of years lived. The mean age is 
then obtained by dividing this last number by the number of persojis living. 

Applying the above method to the present age-returns of the entire 
male population of the State tlie resn]ting mean age of males for the entire State 
comes to 23’6 y^rs while according to the second method which has been 
adopted at this Census the mean age for males comes to 24 years. 

At the present Census a simpler method of determining mean age was 
adopted under instructions of the Census Commissioner for India fuids his 
letter tsO". 24 Ftept., dated the 21st of September 1Q31) which requiries the Witij 
of a middle point m the quinary age-groups by dividing the number of groups 
by ^2 and then multiplying the absolute figures of each age-group by the 
deviation number of that group from the middle group. The products should 
then be summed up separately (the minus and the plus products separately) 
The difference between these two totals shonld then be divided by the 
total of figures of all ages. The result of this division is then multiplied by 5, 
the difference of years in the age-group, and the product is subtracted from the 
middle point of age taken and resultant figure gives the mean age. From the 
above account it is difficult to clearly comprehend the method and the following 
example will afford ample elucidation of the process which at first sight 
presents a complicated appearance:— ® 
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According to the ^bove method the mean ages for the whole State as well 
as for the provinces work 
out as shown in the margi¬ 
nal statement from which 
it will he observed that 
there has been a depletion 
in the m^n ages since the 
last decade, which shows 
that the decade has been 
favourable to the birth and 
growth of children whose 
preponderance has reduc¬ 
ed the mean age. The 
smoothening of the age-groups at the current Census has also played some part 
in bringing about the disparity in the figures of the two Censuses, The absence 
of Influenza epidemic and the infrequent visitations of other epidemics and that 
too in a mild form are gready responsible for these results. The results of mean 
age by religion are given in the Subsidiary Table I to this chapter and the 
following extract will show the principal tendencies of the age statistics for the 
religions in the State. 
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The above shows that the mean age is the highest for the Budhists and lowest 
in the case of Sikhs and Muslims who show u close correspondence, the Hindus 
occupying the middle position which leads to the conclusion that the Budhists 
do not constitute a growing population and the proportion of children amongst 
them is the lowest as compared to the Sikhs and Muslims, the growing nature 
of whose population is strongly corroborated by smaller mean age and conse¬ 
quently greater proportion of children in the earlier age-groups. The Subsidiary 
Table II substantiates the above conclusions as at a glance it will appear that the 
proportion of male children per 10,000 of each sex in the 0-5 group is 1,756 for 
Sikhs, 1,552 for Muslims, 1,316 for Hindus and only 1,085 for the Budhists. 
The non-progressive character of Budhist population is also abundantly brought 
to light by the application of Sundburg theory as will he presently shown. 

ISI. Longevity.— The ages of the population in the Imperial Tables VII 
and Vlll as also in the Subsidiary Tables are generally exhibited by quinary 
groups but after the group 65-70 instead of having further quinary groups such 
as 70-75, 75-80 the gener^ practice is to Include all the ages above 70 into one 
group designated as 70 and over’ and consequently the statistics of longevity 
which do not find a place in the prescribed tables, are shown in Subsidiary 
Table VII at the end of this chapter. The Rgures ^ow that there are <10,119 
persons of ages above 70 . The maximum age record of the current Census is 
155 at which age 3 persons have been recorded (all in the Jammu Province) but 
this seems to be much exaggerated statement which only proves the abnormal 
tendency amongst the old people who have weak memories to inflate their ages 
by shooting as high as possible. Every old man after 80 is prone to declare him¬ 
self as a centenarian and those nearing hundred would not content with a lesser 
figure than 120 or 125, and those ab^e IDO can inflate their ages as much as 
they like to w n the sympathy and reverence of the multitude. In fact such 
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t>crsons arc often-times bertift of senses of beartug and speech and the age is 
declared by other people who generally place it at a much higher figure than 
they have heard the man declaring himself. The figures in the table are therefore 
to be accepted with great reserve. Of the total number of persoos above 70,9,784 
are Hindus, 28,732 Muslims, 998 Budhists and 575 Sikhs. The tendency for a 
preference for the numbers ending in zero or 5 is remarkably visible from the 
longevity table where the number of persons returned under ages 75, 80, 85, 90, 
95, 100, 110, 120 and 125 are much higher titan of those against the intervening 
ages. The total number of those aged 99 years is only 64 while the number of 
those aged exact 100 is 1,035 ). e., 10 times greater, which shows the strong 
aspiration of the old to score their centurj'. 

122. Sundburg Types of Population."- fn his address before the International 
Institute in 1899, the Swedish Statistician Sandburg propounded his well-known 
theory as to the balance of population at different age-groups. According to 
him the number of persons aged 15-50 is generally about half of the total 
population, and the Huctuations usually rakt* place tn the higher or lower 
age-groups f. e„ 0-15 and 50 and over. The changes take place in the oonstitu* 
tions of the young people below 15 and amongst the old i. above 50, while 

the middle-aged group between 15 and 
50 contains die usual half of the total 
number, AppKHng his theory to the State 
the conclusion that it substantially holds 
good is self-evident as by the simple 
process of addition of age-groups 1 and 
3 W'e get 1,811,509 which closely appro¬ 
ximates to 1,834,736 of group 15-50 which 

contains about one-half of the population. 

Further the population is classed (tf) Progressive:, if the 0-15 group 
eoniains about 40 per cent. (A) Stationary, if it contains about 33 percent, and 
(c) Kegressive, if it has about 20 per cent. In the case of this State the 


0-15 group contains 40’5 per cent, of tire population which clearly proves that our 

population is fairly progressive. 

1 


The marginal statement exhibits 
the effects of the extension of this 
theory' to the provinces from which 
it is obvious that in all the three 

1 units the age-group 15-50 contains 
approximately half of the total 
population of the province con¬ 
cerned, although resemblance is 
not as close as in the case of the 

O^lS 

li^nn 1 

rifl A 

^ Ktehnaii ^ ^ 

1 

HIM 

1 U<n743 

184,470 


whole Slate, The Frontier Die- 


tricts show a wry great approach to 50 per cent, while divergence is slightly 
greater in the csise of the two provinces jammuand Kashmir. Still the population 
under group 15-50 does not exceed the half by more than 3 or 4 per cent, which 
is If in small a deviation to refute the theory enunciated above. 

On the basis of this theory the stationary character of the Budhist 
population in the State can easily be established. The total population of the 
Budliisis in the State is 38,724 of which group 0-15 contains 12.161 i. e., 31 per 
cent., group 13-50 contains 19,.386 almost exact 50 per cent, and group 50 and 
over, containing the l*alance. The presence of 50 per cent, in l5-5o proves 
the Sundburg s main theory- while the proportion of 31 per cent, in the 0-15 age- 
gronp brings the tiopulation under the category of stationary and at the same 
time shc>ws the regressive tendency; because for the category of stationary 
population 0-15 age-group should contain 33 per cent, of the population while 
in the present case the percentage is someW'hat lower being only 31 per cent. 

123. Birth anil Death-rates.— As already observed in the first chapter 
the vital statistics of the State possess very doubtful relunbility and consequently 
no attempt has been made to work up birth and death-mtes therefrom on 
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account of the great danger of their leading to erroneous conclusions which can 
by no means be justified by the statistics of the present Census. Fresh 
instructions regarding collection of vital statistics in the Slate have only this 
year been issued, by the Director of Medical Services who has also prescribed 
an improved form for the purpose. It is hoped that both the police and 
Medical Departments will be specially careful in the collection of these statistics 
and the Medical Department should be made responsible W working out the 
birth and death-rates at the end of each year for the whole State as well as for 
the provinces and districts compridiig it The Rerenue Department should 
also co-operate by inning instructions to the Revenue Officers to invariably 
check the birth and death registers during their inspection tours so that this 
valuable record is rc^ued from the errors and inaccuracies which invariably 
attend these data which have been chameterized as unreliable at each succeeding 
Census. The Jagirs of Poonch and Cbenani should also have more improved 
ajrrangemeni for the collection of reliable data about births and deaths, In 
view of the doubtful reliability' of the vital statistics of the State, the Snbadiary 
Tables rii and vUi dealing with birth and death-rates have been omitted at the 
persent Census as was done at the previous Censuses. It is hoped that with 
more reliable data it will be possible to prepare these tables with a greater degree 
of accuracy at the next Census. 
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SUESIDI.UiY TABLE 1. 

Age oisTRiBimos of 10,000 of eacb^Sex in the State and each 
. Natural DiviaoN. 
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SUFISIDTARY TABLE II. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex tn each main Religion, 
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CHAPTER TV—ACE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ill. 

Ace distribution of LCXX) of each Sex in Certain Castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY T.ABLE IV. 

Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those 
AGED 14-43 IN CERTAIN CASTES: ALSO OF MARRIED FEMAt.ES AGED 14-43 PER 

100 FEMALES. 
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CHAPTER IV—AGE 
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PrOPURTTON of children under 10 AND OF PERSONS OVER 60 TO THOSE 
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TABLE V-A. 

AGED IS-IO: ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15'40 IN CERTAIN CASTES. 
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CHAPTER IV—ACE 


SUBSIDIAKY TABLE VI. 

Variation in Population at certain Age-periods, 
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CHAPTER V 

(Part A), 

SEX. 

124, Reference to Statistics.—The impenal Tabic VII contains the 
statistics regarding sejc distribution of the population for the entire State as well 
as for the different provinces and districts comprising it Table VlIT display 
the set constitution for important castes and the five subsidiary tables appended 
to this chapter demonstrate the proportional figures by natural divisions, 
religions, age and special castes. 

The chapter has been divided into two parts. Part A is devoted to a 
general discussion of the figures of the imperial and subsidiary tables like the 
past Censuses, while Part B deals with the results of the special enqoiry made 
at the current Census into the size and sez constitution of the families in which 
questions regarding fertility have also been studied in the light of the statistics 
colllccted. 

125. Accuracy of the Return.—Column five of the schedule provided 
for the entry of sex and the instructions clearly enjoined upon the Census 
Agency to record the word male or female in this column. Eunuchs and 
hermaphrodites were to be returned as males. Definite instructions and inten.* 
sive supervision yielded a reliable return of sex. In his report on the Census of 
India 19J1 Sir Edward Gait has very ably refuted the imputations of certain 
European critics regarding the alleged imperfections of the sex-returns in 
India. Since the countries of the Western Europe (where the Census is presum* 
ably more accurate) exhibit a general excess of females over males these 
critics concluded that the opposite results shown by the sex statistics of Indian 
Censuses were due to the defective enumeration of females in India, This rash 
conclusion based upon the standard of Western Europe and the supposed 
extraordinary imperfections of the Indian Census of females has been shown 
to be untenable on the strength of sufficient grounds. The excess of males over 
females in India is accounted for on the ground that conditions here are not as 
favourable for females as in European countries. While in Europe boys and 
girls are equally cared for in India daughters are not wanted by their parents 
and consequently receive very little care in infancy. Infanticide and early 
marriage and child-bearing at an age when they are hardly Rt for it expose them 
to further risks. The uruskilful midwifery, over-work, and hard conditions of life 
in poor families are further responsible for increasing female mortality. 

.Although it may be conceded that some reticence might have existed 
amidst the uneducated rural population against declaration of the exact number 
of females in the household but the fear of legal penalty for fraudulent suppres¬ 
sion of such information from the Census workers far outweighs the imaginary 
Rain that might be secured by such omission. Moreover the time-old bias and 
prejudice against the Census enquiry has immensely w'eakened if not altogether 
vanished, and the people now know full well that they do not stand to lose 
anything hy disclosing the correct number of females. 

Since the emimerator ts usually appointed from amongst the residents 
of the concerned block and possesses sufficient knowledge of the families 
included in his block, no concealment of particulars of persons (whether male or 
female) is possible from him. All the aforesaid factors go to make the sex-rctum 
suhstatitially accurate from Census to Census and the imputations of the Western 
critics that such a large proportion of females is omitted from entry in Census 
schedules that a preponderance of males is the inevitable result of the process 
is too exaggerated and far-fetched conclusion. 

Moreover, the exces-s of females over mates in Western Europe cannot be 
accepted as an eternal population law true for all countries, when certain 
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genukal proportions op the sexes by natural divisions 

countnes in Europe itself as also in Asia, Africa, and Amerira offer a strong 
contradiction of this law by showing a hi^r record “^les than^ate. 
The following proportion of females per 1,000 males m diff^nt countries 
been worked out from the latest Census figures recorded m the statistical year¬ 
book of the League of Nations 1931"1932 (Geneva). 

The countries arranged on the left side of the marginal table all show 

an excess of males over 
females and consequently 
carry a strong refutation 
of the charge levelled 
against the Indian Census 
where excess of males is 
w'ronglv imputed by these 
critics ' to the errors of 
omission. If these cou¬ 
ntries in spite of their 
having most up-to-date 
methods of taking Census 
and being sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to over-tide the 
prejudice against female 
enumeration can still show 
a preponderance of males 

th^t "th^ S^mpt'^orS'^critics to decl^ the results of 
is futile and no Census law demanding a preponderance of females in all 

populations can be l^iid down, 

126. General Pruperliuns of the Sexes by Natural Diyiaions.-^t of the 
total population of 3,646,243 enumerated at the current Census 1,938.338 ^e 
males ^d 1,707,905 females which gives an excess of 230,433 males over the 
females. The proportion of females to 1,000 males at the cu^ot Census works 
to 881 against 890 of the 1921 Census and 887 of the 1911 Census. Instead of 
showing an increase the feminine proportion at the current Census has on the 
other Mnd actually decreased by 9 per 1,000 as compared with the preceding 
Census and the decrease 
has taken place in all the 
four Natural Divisions as niTision, 

will he seen from the 
marginal table. 
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at the last Census showed large increases as compared with 1911. 

Next comes the Jhelum Valley whose feminine proportion has dwindled 
(from 857 to 852) by 5 per thousand while in the Indus Valley the fall has been 
16 per thousand. 
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Apart from the variation the above table shows that of the four Natural 
Divisions the proportion of females in the Indus Valley is the highest (940), then 
follow the Outer Hills (905), Sub-montane Tract (864) and the Jhelum Valley 
(852) 

The /rtdtfs VflWey.—This Natural Division comprising the distticts of 
Ladakh, Gilgit and the Frontier Illaqas possesses the highest proportion ot 
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CHAPTER V (part A)^SEX 


female i e., 940 females per 1,000 males which is mainly contributed by the 
Ladakh district which possesses an approximately equal proportioi] of females 
P^LOOO of males. In Ladakh the Budhists have 1,008 females for every 
1,000 i^es while amongst the Muslims who constitute the maioritv of the 
population the proportion is also highly satisfactory being 995 per 1 000 maW 
The population being mainly drawn from the Muslim and the ^dhi'^Sns' 
which do not share the strong Hindu prejudice against female births natu^ly 
shows a favourable proportion of females which also receives great stimulus fmm 
^e absence of the practice of female-infanticide prevalent among some Raiouts. 
The Muslta population of Ladukh diutrio, oompo«d of Aradv=«i™S 
Baltis With strong ^igratmg proj^snsities and their absence from homes in 
search of abour swells the proportion of females during the winter when CensS 
IS generally taken. Moreover, the comparative late marriages amongst both the 
communiUes and especially the Budhists further lessen the female deatS bv 
avoiding premature child-birth, and the agricultural and out-door life of the enthe 
population keeps the femides ivho materially assist their husbands in culti^t on 
m a high tone of health and vitality which considerably reduces the incideuce of 
nmrtolity on the females. This is proved by the high proportion of the Qudhist 
and Muslim females in the age-group 60 and over which has 988 Budhi.t w 
897 Mu^lfn. fc^te par I OOO malas as can.parad to 350 Hindu 1 

m^es for Which the fact that the Hindu and Sikh population of this diiriS 
being mostiy constituted of tniders. shopkeepers and Government servants 5ho 
are generally unaccompanied by their wives is also partly responsible The 
proportion of female births in this division shown bv the o't i 

disclosi^ that Muslims and Budhists have 982 and 979fema]e chddren per 1 OOT 
male children between ( 0 - 1 ) while Hindus and Sikhs have only 54l 

Frontier Illaqas the proportion of females is 778 
882, the low proporti^ (778) of Gilgit being due to the presence of a laree 
number of tr^ps and State officials who come to this dismnt tract sS 
leaving their families ^hind. As regards the Frontier Jllaqas which has 882 

I'rihari'llfwSatr “““ “'■= ^ 

Th£ Outer Hilis^^'IhE female proportion of the division is 905 per IjQoo 
males whiclt is contributed materially by the Poonch Jagir havfera hiS 
pTo^rtion of 950 females partly due to number of its sons being employed 
in the rank and file of the British Army residing away from their homes 

„ . come^ the Basohli tehsil and Udhampur district with 941 and on^ 

Keisi district (893), Kotli tehsil ( 88 S) and Chenani Jagir (342). 

I this division the Mirour 

and Bhimbcr tehsils show a better proportion of 936 females while Kathua 

Jammu districts possess only 827 and 825. In the case of Mirpur the agricuU 
production being insufficient for the needs of the population a large ^ount o 
male popuMion emigrates to the adjoining British districts to supple^n“ thefe 
income by labour, servi^ m the British Army or on the ships as ailors This 
raises the proportion of the other sei;. Further the ponulation beincr 

nantly Muslim in this district shows like Poonch a ^^her proportion Th^nTe 
Jam^u‘°" ^“tnets whh a preponderance of Hindus such^as Kathua and 

Tfe Fffffey.-^The general proportion of females is 9 S 2 per 1 DOO 

mates. In this valley we fmd that Muzaffarabad has the hielif^2 nSf 
(S81) while Kashmir South has the lowest (842) the intermediaS iSdf 
occupied by the Kashmir North (Baramulla district). Although 

emigration extent from the K^hmir valley to the plains duri^x 

to the departure of large rramber of Kashmiri male labourers lor ^ 

plains as also the movement of a large number of clerks unaccom^nilT? 

families to Jammu one would have expected Kashmir to show a^5r ^ 

“ treater proportion 
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of females than other divisions, but the eNiatencc of only S42 females per 1,000 
males shows that the severity of climate is a strong factor acting adversely 
on the growth of the female content of the population. In the first place there 
is large number of male births than females and the climate being cold there are 
greater dangers from chills and exposures to young children and old persons of 
delicate constitutions. Since greater regard and preferential care of the male 
children secures immediate medical relief from them, the absence of such regard 
in the case of females exposes them to greater risks, 

127. Causes o'Deficiency of Sewatio.—(7) Female fnfanticide, — The 
custom of female infanticide which has its ongiii in the prohibitive expense of 
marrying daughters in high'caste Hindus used to be common in the Duggar 
country' especially among the Rajputs which accounts for the great dearth of 
females in that community, there being 754 females to 1,000 males. It cannot be 
said with certainty that the practice has altogether ipa-nishcd although there can 
be no denial of its being considerably on the wane. The measures thken during 
this decade under the inspiration of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadnr who 
has created a special trust (Dhandevi Memorial Fund) for the marriage of 
Rajput girls and also announced that for each female child born to a Rajput the 
father will get an acre of land, the custom imay be said to be fast vanishing. 
The happy results of these measures have already begun to show themselves as 
at the current Census the female proportion of Rajputs has risen from 729 to 
734. 

(2) iVffglec/ of Female Children. —The neglect of female children exhibits 
itself In two different shapes—deliberate and unconscious. If the neglect of 
parents is intended to bring about the death of the female infant it amounts to 
infanticide but if on the olher hand the neglect is not deliberate but due partly 
to habit and partly to greater regard for the sons who are better looked after 
than the daughters it is unconscious neglect. The cases of deliberate neglect are 
getting fewer and fewer with the advancement of civilization while unconscious 
neglect is still in vogue. This naturally takes place more among the poor whose 
slender means and little education do not allow them to maintain equality between 
children of both sexes. As already shown above this kind of neglect will be 
found more in Kashmir where exposures and chills to infant daughters are 
not attended to so promptly as in the case of sons, slightest trouble to whom 
summons immediate medical assistance. In the Jammu Province also the uncon¬ 
scious neglect is common but the climate being milder the children can carry 
through the mild winter even with poor clothing and chances of exposure are not 
so great as in Kashmir. 

Eariy .WafTfffge. — The practice of early marriage creating child wives 
and even mothers aged 11 or 12 years is responsible for greater mortality of 
females on account of too early conception. With the passing of the Regulation 
preventing marriage of girls under 14 and boys under IS the practice may be 
said to have received its death blow and other conditions being favourable we 
should expect a better proportion of females at the next Census, The practice 
which was so common in the Duggar has given a serious set-back to the growth 
of Hindu population of the State which during the last forty years has shown a 
very unatifactory increase, 

(41 Deaths due to ChilU-hirfks.—ll is a well-known fact that many deaths 
of females in India take place at the time of child-birth which is due to the 
unskilful midwifery and septicaeima. 

(5) Hard Ireatment to Women,—The young wives are generally subjected 
to hard treatment at the hands of the mother-in-law while the young widows are 
regarded as a curse in Hindu families. 

(6) Hard Work. —Over work or work under harder conditions coupled 
with the usual trouble of looking after the family, cooking the meals and doing 
several other things under unsanitary' conditions within the four w'alls of the 
house also tells upon the h^lth of women. The Purdah system further affects 
(heir health adversely. 
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CMAPTEK V (rART A)—SEX 

To ihe above general causes which tend to cut down the number of 
fetnales la India may be added some special factors which affect the sex^ratio, 

( a ) Migration .—Emigration affects the sex-ratio of the 1 ocaJ ity concerned 
by removing the able-bodied male population and causes an increase in the 
proportion of females, while immigration into a country on the other hand would 
go to swell the proportion of males in it. 

(h) D/sc<rscs,~Certain diseases show special selection for the sexes. 
Plague and Influenza are reported to select adversely against females while 
famines claim more victims among the male population as the females aje 
reported to exhibit greater resistance to them, 

(c) Then there are factors of climate, race and occupation which seem to 
affect the sex-ratio at birth. 

(if) Another cause of the greater deficiency of females in this State may 
be traced in the historv' of this country as we shall presently attempt to show to 
the reader. The political vicissitudes as evidenced by the general disintegration 
and disorder prevalent in this country' before its consolidation by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh could also have played some part in affecting the sex proportions. 

It is an accepted fact that since the twelfth century when Khan Dalacha, 
the Tartar invaded Kashmir various dyrtasties have held sway over this beautiful 
country. Rat an Shah of Tibet and Shah Mirza of Swat having ruled during the 
middle of the fourteenth century were followed by the indigenous kings of the 
Chak tribe who ruled it (1553-1585) bit it passed into the hands of the foreigners 
the Mughals (1586-1751), the .Mghans (1751'1818) and the Sikhs (1819-1845)* 

The conquest of this country secluded by mountain walls and having no 
suitable communication must have proved a tedious task for the foreign invaders 
who could only venture on such expedition with mighty preparation and large 
armies. With each invasion the male population of the country will naturally 
have received an influx and consequently the pmportion of women would have 
experienced a fall at each such occasion. It is also likely that during the closing 
days of the last Hindu rule over this land the ruling race seeing the chances of 
defeat might have sent off their families out of the valley or put them to the 
sword according to the old Rajput custom of Janhar, 

It is therefore one of the plausible explanations that a series of such 
invasions might on the one hand have considerably increased the male content 
of the pf>polation while on the other hand this ver>' cause might have contributed 
to the depletion of the female sex, through migration or actual cutting down of 
their numbers. 

Although according to the natural law the balance of sexes should have 
been restored hut seeing that in India during the last fifty years the sex-ratio has 
instiead of equalization actually gone low from 954 in 1881 to 940 in 1931, 
it can be assumed that other factors are too potent to allow this law to neutralize 
the long-standing deficiency. 

The above cans [derations also apply to the Jammu Province where before 
the consolidation of the Dogra country by the late Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
founder of the State, the hill principalities were in perpetual conflict with each 
other and their number was not less than 22 as is evidenced by the famous I>ogra 
couplet which is sung to this day by the bards of Duggar. 

“Bflis Raj Pahar Dc 

Bick Jammu Sardar^’ 

f.lif tw(irty-fKD finiiftiHiIitiw of tin* hilli^ *)nmnin Daniil niiprvme". 
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These frequent wars and intensive disputes might have appredabfy 
reduced the female constitution of the population which it has not been possible 
to recoup. • 


128. Comparison with other Provinces and Stales.—•'The following table 
gives the proportion of females per 1,000 males for the principal Provinces and 
States of India as shown at the 1931 Census. 
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The general dearth of females in all the chief Provinces and States of 
India with the exception of Bihar and Orrisa and Madras proves the characten^ 
tic preponderance of males in the Indian popnlation. Out of 10 Provinces and 5 
States shown in the table only 2 provinces show a slight pret^ndei^ce of 
females while the rest disclose a deficiency which m the case of the 
N W F. P, Gwalior State and the Jammu and Kashmir ranges between 830 
arid 8^ females per 1,000 males whereas Baluchistan stands last with a propor¬ 
tion of only 7l7i In the case of the remaining 8 amts the deficiej^y of 
females no doubt exists hut the proportion rs above 900 ranging from 901 m 
Bomlxiv and reaching as high as Q9S in pntral Proving. 
thLs general deficiency of females in India have already been discussed m the 
preceding paragraphs and we may now ex^me the i^nation m this proportion 
Sl diLn at tills Census. In view of the fact that the proportion of females 
has fallen for the whole of India from 945 to 940 the fall 9 in the State 
proportion shonld not cause any anxiety since it only meam that factors 
potSble for reducing the female element throughout In^dia haire 

«ri here also \ elance at the variation column shows that of the ei^t 
GrruS^ptSuciS; inida six (U. P., Bombay, Ben^l, 

Bihar and OrrisaJ have registered a minus variation ». e., their female propor- 
int"ead STmproving has gone further down, while on the other hand 
^ i Kvr. nrovtnces namely Burma and Punjab show a nominal nse m 
Sle prowrtion bv thre^ per 1,030 males. Among the Stat^, 
Hvderabad^nd Jammu and Kashmir have all gone down whereas Baroda and 
Gwalior have recorded an increase of 10 and 7. 

129 Sex Propnrlions by Religions.—The auhjoined table extracted from 
the Subsidiary Table IT shows the variation m the sex-ratios for the duferent 
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religions at this as well as the previous Censuses and it b easily seen that of 
all the religions the Sikhs have scored the highest improvemeat in their female 
proportion both since 1901 as well as during the last decade. 
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The increase of their females by 122 per 1,000 males during the last thirty 
years and by 22 during the outgoing decade is a sure testimony of the abnormal 
increase of the Sikhs. The large increase of 28*2 per cent in the Sikh 
population during this decade is also due to the special instructions issued by 
the Census Commissioner for India under w'hich the terms Hindu and Sikh 
were declared as mutually exclusive and a Sikh was given the option of get¬ 
ting himself recorded either as a Hindu or as a Sikh, but he could not get 
himself entered as both, This inflated the number of Sikhs by withdraw-al 
from the Hindus of Saha) Dhari and Brahman Sikhs who used to be entered 
under Hindus as Sanatani Sikhs. The smaller percentage increase of Hindus 
daring the decade under report (606 per cent. Hindus against 28*2 per cent. Sikhs) 
is also in port ascribable to the above reason and in part to the fact that the 
Hindus who generally predominate in towns where want of free air and outdoor 
active life renders the females more liable to disease and in erased mortality. 
The Budhists who possess almost equal proportion of the sexes having during 
the past Censuses been declaring a regular improvement in the sex-ratio though 
at a slow speed as is revealed by the rise of female proportion from 991 to 1,008 
♦. e.j by 17 in 3 decades and by 8 in the outgoing decade. The high proportion 
of the females amongst the Budhists has already been explained in previous 
reports and suffice it to say that the higher female birth-rate brings into the world 
more children of that sex and the equal treatment of female children with male 
children keeps the proportions not only in tact in higher age-groups but also 
increases it. Greater attendon is bestowed on the female children in order to 
enable the family to offer achomo (female monk) to the local monastery or 
Gunpa. Thirdly the outdoor agricultural life of the females makes them hardy 
and prolongs their life which keeps in tact the increased feminine proportion in 
the old-age groops of the population. Above alt the Budhist custom of poly¬ 
andry also acts adversely against males although the manner of its operation is not 
quite intelligible, Last of all come the Muslims who have lost by 12 per 
1,000 males during this decade although their population has in this period 
increased by 10'5 per cent. Their loss has been responsible for giving a minus 
variation for the entire State. A glance at the figures against the age-group 0-5 
and 5'10 will show that the females are less at birth (989) and the sex-ratio fur¬ 
ther deterioates to 983 in 0-5 period and to 847 in group 5-10 and 828 in group 
10-15 which shows that deficiency at birth is not only maintained bnt is at the 
same time seriously aggravated during infancy childhood and early age-periods 
thus showing that the factors of deliberate or unconscious neglect of female 
children and early marriage have certainly been at w'ork. 

130. Prdperlion of Saxes by Castes —Among the Hindus the Brahmans 
display the highest proportion of 952 per millc of males and are followed next by 
Chamars (901), Megh (890), Rajput (814), Khatri (827), Kashmiri Pandit (799) 
andArora (752). Although the Br^mans do not possess the highest female 
birth-rate amongst the Hindus as is shown by the 0-6 age-group of Subsidiary 
Table IV wherein Meghs, Chamars and even Kashmiri Pandits and Khatris beat 
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their proportion yet their aggregate proportion for all ages Is the best which is doe 
to the fact that in Rnbseqoent age-gronps they not only maintaiii the sex-ratio of 
their entire group bat substantially increase female proportion to 1,114 in group 
(14-lfi), 1059 in 17-23. They stand tbe highnst in age-groups 7-13, 17-23, 24*43 
44 and over while in group 14-16 they are excelled by the Chamars. The 
brceid reason for this satisfy etc n' proportion is that the community being largely 
agriculturist the females dwell in rural areas, the active agricnltuia.1 and op^ air 
life of which is conducive to belter health and comparatively less mortality of 
females than in other castes like the Kashmiri Pandits and Khatris who are predo¬ 
minantly town-dwellers amidst congested surroundings. The religious objection 
against infanticide also keeps the proportion of females children comparatively 
higher. The Meghs and Chamars who also work on fields either as peasant pro¬ 
prietors or mostly as tenants and field labourers also show similar results. 
The Rajputs continue to occupy the last place in respect to sex-ratio and it is 
hoped that with the introduction of measures against female infanticide in this 
community the proportion will naturally improve at future Censuses. Not only 
is there a defect in the age-group 0-6 but this is aggravated in 7-13 which 
indicates the existence of the factor of neglect of female children and partially the 
reticence against disclosure of the particnlars about girls approaching marriageable 
ages. 

Shifting our analysis tow'ards the Muslims it is apparent that the Balti 
tops the list with 1,033 females and is closely followed by Shin (984), Brukpa 
(958), Jat (930 )t Sayed (921), Rajput (919), Bafinda (916)while Kashmiri Muslims 
have only 851. T he Baltl continues to show a fair excess of females over males at 
this Census as at the last and we cannot discard the figure as unreal jiMthough 
a large share of this excess is attributable to emigration of good portion of Bald 
males at the time of Census yet we cannot help subscribing to the view that there 
is a great excess Ln female birth-rate as is evidenced by the proportion of 1,020 
female children between 0-6 to 1,000 males Ln the same age-period. The h^ithy 
and active life of the Brukpas who mostly constitute the pastoral population of 
the Frontier and the Shins who are a primitive tribe is responsible for better pro¬ 
portion of the females. The proportion of lj037 given by the Muslim Rajputs at 
the 1921 Census which then appeared unreliable has been proved to be so by the 
figures of this Census which gives a record of 919 only. The Jat, Bafinda and 
Sayed also give fairly satisfactory proportions while the Kashmiri Muslima are in 
defect for causes already detailed in the penultimate paragraph, 

131. Influence of Social Conditians and Local Customs —The decade has 
witnessed remarkable improvement in the social customs of various communities 
due to the spread of education and civilization. The system of ea.rly marriage 
which was so common in brith the provinces and especially amongst the Hindus 
who literally followed the injunctions of their scriptures in celebrating child 
marriages has now become a thing of the past — thanks to the Ruler of tbe State 
who out of solicitude for his subjects laid statutory prohibition uixm this harmful 
system and drove out of his realms this most injurious social custom. .Mtliough 
tire Arya Samaj and some advanced people even among the orthodox Hindus 
have made strenuous efforts to popularise w'idow remarriage yet their efforts 
have not yet produced the desired beneficent results and the mstances of widow 
marriage amongst the State Hindus are few and Far between. The Purdah 
system has during the decade lost much of its intensity. The rural and labouring 
classes obseive very little Purdah while the people of the middle classes are now 
giving greater freedom to their women-folk, The progress amidst the higher 
circles has been greater and it is now become a fashion for the well-to-do to lake 
their wives with them to the Cinemas or for outing of which the Surtdays of the 
Nishat and Shalamar gardens of Srinagar and the flocking of people every even¬ 
ing to pass suntmer evenings on the Jammu canal are living instancs, .\ good 
deal of social reform has taken place amongst the Kashmiri Pandils whose women 
have discarded the loose and untidy dress of centuries and are seen in up-to-date 
Indian Saries. The return of scholars of various communities after training in Ae 
foreign countries has imported far more advanced and liberal ideas the permeation 
of whicli in their respecUve communities is everyday liberalizing the atmosphere. 
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132, Summary of Conchi^iona.—Hereunder we may sum up some of the 
main conclusions drawn in the body of the chapter with regard to the sex propoT' 
tions:— 

(1) There is a general deficiency of females in the State, 

(2) The proportion of females is the highest in the Frontier Districts 

and lowest in the Kashmir Province, while in the Jammu Province 
it U higher in the Outer Hills than in the Semi-moontainous 
and Sub-montane Tract, 

(3) The proportion is higher in the early age-penods and falls consider¬ 

ably between 10-15 and the decline continues in old agSL 

(4) The Bndhists and the Baltis represent the highest while the 

Rajputs and Kashmiri Pandits the lowest proportion of females 
per mille of male& 

{ 5} The rural population returns a higher proportion than the urban. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General Proportion of the Sexes by Natural Divisions. 
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CHAPTER V (part A)—SEX 

SUBSIDIARY T.ABLE 11. 


Number of Females per 1,0CX) Males at different Age-periods by 
Religions at each of the last three Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different Age-perjods 
BY Reugiok and Natural Division (1931 Census). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. 

Number of Females per 1,CXX) Males of certain Selected Castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for each Sex during 

THE Decade 1921*1930, 
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CHAPTER V 

(Part B). 

SEK AND FERTfLfTV. 

133, Introductory.— I q this part will be discussed the results of a 
special enquiry conducted in conjunction with the current Census under instruc¬ 
tions of the CensuB Commissioner for India* who, in his letter No, 26 Misc., 
dated the 2Qth of July, 1930, expressed his desire to collect information as to 
the rates of fertility and mortality in India, His plan was to restrict this enquiry 
to specially selected area (t, a district in each Province or State) which could 
be taken as a sample to indicate the average fertility of women with the inci¬ 
dence of mortality prior to reproduction and the results of the enquiry obtained 
for this sample area would* it was presumed, fairly represent the conditions prevaiU 
ing in the entire Province or State. It was further suggested that the b^t way 
of collecting this information would seem to lie in the recruitment of volimtajy 
services of some social organisations, the Medical Department or the women 
teachers. The heterogeneous nature of the Natural or Administrative Divisions 
of the State makes it impossible to single out a sample district which could be 
called as a standard area representative of the whole State. Not only is there 
DO similarity between the four Natural Divisions but even within these divisions 
there is hardly any district which truly possesses the characteristic of the pro¬ 
vince containing it The vagaries of nature do nowhere display themselves in 
such magnitude and consequently the plan of a sample area or district was 
highly unsuited to the purpose in view. For instance the Mu^affaiabad district 
winch is included in the Jhelum Valley Division does not share any of its chara¬ 
cteristics nor can it by any stretch of imagination be made to represent either 
the Frontier Districts or the Jammu Province. Ladakh and Giigit though com¬ 
prised in the same Natural Division (The Indus Valley) possesses widely divergent 
characteristics while Ladakh and Jammu have nothing in common whatsoever. 
Even witbin the district some tehsils will be found to vary from each other. In 
view of such discordant features of individual units the scheme of collecting 
statistics for a sample district and extending its conclusion to the entire State 
being outside the scope of practical statistics had to be abandoned and in lieu 
thereof it was decided to have the special schedules of sex enquiry filled up for 
5 houses in each Census block to draw a more accurate and faithful picture of 
the conditions prevailing in the State and to avoid erroneous conclusions. As 
regards the agency it was considered better to entrust this work to the more 
responsible Census workers of the grade of supervisors who would gather the in¬ 
formation from the husbands of the married females concerned and it was not 
considered practicable to employ teachresses who could not be available m 
sufficient numbers to cope with the work of collection of these statistics in the 
rural areas. 

A special schedule for collecting of fertility statistics was drawn up in the 
following form and necessary data was collected throughout the State by the 
Census Supervisors who being mostly Government servants were considered to 
be more responsible for this job. 

(1) Serial No. (2) Number of Census block. (3) House number. 
(4) Keligion, (3) Caste, (6) Age of wife, (7) Occupa¬ 
tion of husband. (8) Age of husband, (9) Status of family. 
(10) Period of married life. (11) Sex of first child (whether 
quick or still bom). (12) Number of children born alive. 
(13) Number of children still surviving. (14) .4ges of sarviv- 
ing childreo. (15) Kemarks (if any). 

The returns collected had to paBS through the copying sorting and com¬ 
pilation stages like the general Census Schedules and consequently involved both 
labour and expenses before the statistics could be made presentable to the public 
in the shape of the eleven instructive tables appended to this chapter, 

134. Reliability cf the Returns, —Since the enquiry was the first of its 
type in this Slate every care was taken to proceed with the greatest caution and 
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vigilance so as lo get through the business without the least possibility of trouble 
or resistance from the public. The Hidayat (or instructions for filling up the 
schedule) was worded in very plain terms explaining the beneficent objects of the 
enquiry and allaying suspicions which generally accompany any noval enquiries 
more so when the enquiries pertained to the women folk Althnngh accuracy 
and exactness required the patting of the questions direct to the women concern¬ 
ed but as already pointed out the difficulties of selection of a sample area and 
the dearth of female workers to cam^ out the investigations throughout the 
length and breadth of the country constituted strong impediments to obtaining 
responses direct from the married W'omen. The fear of public opposition and 
resentment springing from the addressing of such enquiries direct to the w'omen 
in this backward tract where lack of female education and social restrictions like 
Purdah would have presented serious obstacles in the way of enquiry, was a 
further consideration which weighed with the Census authorities of die State 
who deemed it wiser to address the questionnaire to the husband instead of 
the wife. This elicited prompt responses from the husbands and made the 
mquiiy the least objectionable to any one although humourists Were not Want- 
ing among the city intelligentia who would put funny questions regarding the 
exact interpretation of the words *the period of married" life', to the Census work- 
era who would dismiss them with a light smile and passed on to the next 
house. The returns may be assumed as fairly accurate as the responses from 
the husbands yielded equally reliable results and we do not think that replies 
from women themselves would have yielded better data. After rejecting the 
slips containing doubtful or incomplete entries 15,714 slips were selected for 
tabulation and in all eleven tables have been compiled and we shall discuss them 
seriatim in the following paragraphs. 


f Dwt-horn.—In this table are presented the statis* 

tics of Inc sex of thR first-btjm child Jind it wi]] be Sicco that out of 15 714 

cases examined 9.661 mothers brought fonh a male child at the first birth while 
5,702 mothers delivered a female child at the first birth, the balance of 351 
being ^fc'ithout any The pr^oportipn of females first-born per one 1^000 

m^es. first-born comes to 5 Q 0 .for the whole State while in the case of Baroda 
State whe^ figures alone are available to us at the time of writing the proportion 
vrorks to 69S, which only proves the greater mwcuLinitj* at first birth in the case 
of this State. Further analysis of the statistics bv districts shows that femini¬ 
nity at first birth is highest for the Ladakh district (634-6) while it is lowest 

in the case ot the Kathua district (474;6). The districts of Riasl, Srinagar 

Baramulla also show a comparatively higher proportion than the Udhampur" 
Jammu. Muzaffambad, Gilgil, Penneh and Chenani. The sex of the first-b<)ni 
generally dettnnines the sex of the families and if the first-born is a male it is 
a fair index of tlie predominance of rnales in the maiority of the families con¬ 
cerned. Since the table has been prepared for the first time no compariFons 
can be built at this Census and the detailed examination of the subject has 
naturally to fall to the share of the succeeding Census. 


136. TaHe II: Size consiitution of the Families.—This table shows only 
the size of the family and has been compiled from completed fertility cases only. 
The addition of two or three more columns to this table would have given us the 
sex-constitution of families also and it would l>c advantageous to provide separate 
columns for male-children and femile-cbildren if the enquiry is pursued at the next 
Censi^ The table shows that the size of the family varies from families having 
no children to families having as large a number as 21 children. It will be seen 
that families with six children bear the highest proportion ( 13-3 per cent.) to the 
total number of f ami lies examinated while the percentage falls to less than one 
after the 12 children families. Of the twenty two categories into which the 
lamtlies have been dasaed the largest proportion of families is included bv the 
group o f™.lies from 4 l<,9cliildr™ whieh five categories i,xl«dc 62 per com of 
ihe total. The first four classes have 22 per cent, ol families while the last tliir 
teen classes contain only 15 per cent all combined. 


i37. Table III; FertilUy by Occupaliona.- Shows the size of the families 
according tu occupations of the husbands and the following small taUe wS 
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natmally help vs in undetstandiug the inflacnce of occupAtion on the size of 
families as well as on the survival lados. 
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The largest average of children per family (6'8) is returned by public 
force which, however, on the contrary exhibits the lowest survival ratio 522'9 
leading to the inference that although on account of physical strength of those 
connected with Army the number of births is high but on account of the absen^ 
of the father the children bora are not properly looked after which complains the 
high mortality. The high average is, in part due to the fact that the^ n^ber 
of cases examined is only 16^ Agricnltnre records the highest survival r^ 
{6981 and the average of children is also high (5'9) which is probative of ^ 
fact that the active outdoor Hfe of both the parents engaged in agncijtora yiel^ 
both high fertilitj' as well as high survival ratio. The number of births is toe 
poorest (3‘2) among persons fattening on their incomes without taking substantim 
share in the worldly activity necessary for the production of wealth though meir 
survival rate is not so bad one due to the monetary means at their tosposal for 
bringing up their children in a good state of health and TOmfprt, The average 
of births is ao^ for domestic service and insufficiently described occupations; 
fair for trade, profession and liberal arts; and low for transports unproductive 
occupations and public administration. The survival ratio is go<^ under agn* 
culture, insufficiently described occupations, mdustry, trade and pubhe ad¬ 
ministration ; fair in the case of persons living on that income domestic 
and poor ih the case of transport, unproductive, professions and liberal arts and 

public force. 


13S. Tahift IV J Fertility by Religipn and Caste.— 
by caste or religion of the families concerned is demonstrated by Table IV i" 
which details for the principal castes of each religion have bwn given. The 
table contains lot of useful information for besid^ supplying the average 
number of children born per family for each caste It also gives the averse 
proportion of surviving children to thousand born and is consequently helpful in 
Working out the prevalence of infant mortality in the various communities. 
Since one of the outstanding feature of the Indian Census is a high birth-rate 
accompanied by a high death-rate especially amongst the children the producuve 
efficiency of the various communities will therefore be more correctly disc os- 
ed by the survival ratios of children which this table gives in column & 
Columns 7, 8i 9 and 10 again are full of further important data bearing on t e 
subject for an analysis of these figures by working out further percentages wi 
show the connection which the age of the wife at inarriage beara to the pro¬ 
duction of children as well as the survival ratios. With this prefatopr observa¬ 
tion regarding the multifarious utilities of this table we proceed to discuss some 
of the important results springing from the analysis of these statistics. 
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The average number of children born per family comes to 57 for the 
entire State which compares quite favourably with 5'69 of Baroda State whose 
statistics should be very reliable on account of this enquiry having been held 
there for the second time. Proportion of children surviving to thousand born 
in the State is higher ( 1 . t:. 682'6) than e04 of Baroda which shows that survival 
rate here is comijaratively favourable than in Baroda although the variation 
per cent, of population in two States is greater in the case of Baroda 14-9 against 
of this State. This apparent inconsistency is easily explained by a oonsidera- 
tbn of the figures of migration. The Baroda State has an excess of 127 631 
immigrants over the total emigrants which consequently swelled up the increase 
per cent, of population of that State while we had an excess of 30,252 emi^ranta 
over immigrants. This is sufficiently probative of the fact that there the survival 
rate per thousand as disclosed at the special enquiry is fairly reliable. Now 
extending the comparisons to different religions it is clear that the highest 
average of births per family Ls shown by the Jains (7’3J after whom come the Sikha 
wath 0-4 average births per family, the Muslims and the Hmdus following with 
their respective averages of 5’8 and 5 7 . The Budhists possess only an average 
oi births per family. In the survival rate however the Budhists lead all 
others with a proportion of 813 4 surviving children per thousand bom while the 
Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Indian Christian and Jains follow in descending order 
With snrvii.'at averages of 6S0-4, 67+1, 673*3. 617*6 and 545-5 respecti^ly. A 
glaring contrast is presented by the Jains who stand highest in the total number 
of births per family but sink down to the bottom in the survival proportions \n 
opposite contrast is presented by the Budhists who stand the lowest in avertuje 
births per family but capture the topmost position in the survival ratios. The 
figures 01 Jams having been worked out for 3 familien only should, however be 
accepted with great reserve as the results worked out on examination of so few 
cases cannot make an approach to accuracy. Extending our examinatiou to the 
castes It IS seen that after ignoring the figures- for Saryaras and Churas which 
me aljnormaJ being based upon the examination of only a few families the 
Tarkhan has the highest average of children per familv and is followed bv fhiwar 
Jat (6-7). Kashmiri Pandit ( 6 - 3 )* Chamar (61), Brahman (59)r Khatri (5-31 
the Rajputs and Lohar bring up the rear with (5 0). The proportion of survivinj 
chtldren to thousand bom is the highest among the Hajjams (750) and loweS 
(583) for the Tharkhans. Amongst the Muslim castes the Arain has the hi^^hest 
averse of children per family (6‘4) while Balti represents the other extreme “with 

Kashmiri Muslim (frl). Gujjar (fit)), paiJian 
(5'8J, Shias (5-8), Sheikh (5 7) have also fair averages. As ri^ards the survivina 
cniidreti the Muslim Rajputs show the highest proportion (718) and Shias (712\ 
Oujjar C7(J9), Pathan (697), Bafinda (696). Brukpa (690) also possess higher 
projxirlions while the Balti stands the lowest in this respect. The figure for 
oihei-s contains various castes which should have gone under the Hindus the only 
caste included under the head tribal religion be^ Sansis, in whose rase only 
two tamilies have been examined and it is not wise to discuss results accniiiu» 

Irom such deficient data. ^ 


To represent the connection of the ages of 
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the wife at marriage the 
marginal statement will be 
of material help both in 
showing the relative pro¬ 
portion of marriages lu 
different ^e-groups in 
various religions as also 
on the average children 
per family and the propor¬ 
tion of surviving children. 
A look at the table shows 
|bat Hindus possess the 
rf*®* percentage ( 19 ’ 8 ) 
of families with wife marri¬ 
ed at the age of 13 to 14 


with ( 13-8 per cent.) and Sikhs with 
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TABLE VI: AGES OF PARENTS AT MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY I5l 

3*1 per cent, of married wives at this young age. In the next groQp lS-19 the 
Sikhs lead with a percentage of 61*3 and are closely followed by the Hindus 
{56 per cent.) the Mnslims and Budhists percentages being 48'9 and 35'g 
respectively. Combining these two groups we find from the slips examined 
that out of 100 married females 76 per cent* marriages of Hindu females take 
place before the age of 20 and only 24 per cent or less than \ are celebrated 
after the 19th year. Amongst the Muslims, however, 62 per cent marriages take 
place before the twentieth year of the wife while among the Budhists only 
39 per cent are celebrated before 20, the largest marriages taking place at ages 
between 20and30t Budhists have the highest percentage (46*9) in the group 
20*30 and Hindus stand the lowest (17’6). In the group 30 and over again the 
Budhists occupy the supreme place and Muslims also contribute a proportion 
of 7'6. the Sikhs' share being the lowest (3*1). 

To find some relation between tire survival rate and the age of wife at 
marriage the figures of Budhist would seem to suggest a conclusion that the 
higher the age of the wife at marriage the greater will be the proportion of the 
Gurviving children to the total children born and the average number of children 
per family would also seem to be influenced by the higher proportion of marriages 
between 15'19, The Sikhs who marry 61'3 per cent of their females between 
tlie ages of 15 and 19 have the highest number of children an also a survival rate 
at par with the Hindus. 15*19 would seem to be the most favourable age for 
marriage of girls and the results of the Relation prohibiting marriage of girls 
below 14 years indirectly confirms the fitness of the I5th year for marriage of 
girls here And the results of this healthy reform will be abundantly clear by the 
next Census. 

139. Table V: Age of Wife at Marriage and Fertility. — In conjunction 
with this the statistics of Table V can also be studied which shows that although 
the ages of 13 and 14 years for wife at marriage yield a high average both of 
children born (&3) and surviving (4*2) yet the errors attendant on the age-returns 
must have influenced the returns since people are not expected to know the 
ages of females so accurately. Moreover, the number of families in the 13 years 
and 14 years age-groups is comparatively small as the figures represent only one 
year age-group while 15-19 years is a 4 year age-group and has more families. 
If 15 to 19 group had been split up into 4 groups of one year period each it can 
be said with some certainty that the 15 and 16 years ages will surely show 
better averages for the surviving children if not in the total number of children 
born although a corresponding reduction might hiive been evinced by the 18 years 
and 19 years wives. The averages for 15-19 are 6 for total children and 4*07 
for surviving children and these have been worked out for the highest number of 
families namely 6,189 and consequently the slight advantage shown by the 
13 and 14 years is only trivial and imaginary as the separate figures for 15 years 
and 16 years wives would have shown. The averages regarding births fall as the 
ages of wives nsc higher than 20 which only shows that with increase in the ages 
of married wives the rate of fertility decreases as is shown by column 4. 
Analysis by individual years debars us from hazarding conclusions ^ to the 
extent to which postponement of marriage lowers fertility and the survival ratio. 

140. Table VI: Ages of Parents at Marriage and Fertility.—Shows the 
correlation of ages of parents at marriage and its detailed analysis should give the 
ideal combination of the ages of husband and wife under which the best results 
might be obtained. Since the enquiry- is only in its inception the work can 
better be left to the future Census for detailed comparative analysis. For our 
puriiose it should suffice to say that having already shown ourselves in favour 
of the age-group 15-19 as the marriage period for females, we need only see 
which group (whether 13-19 or 20-29) would provide the best husbands. The 
wives aged 15-19 remaining constant we find that with husbands belonging to 
13-15 group out of every lOO children born 70 survive while if the husbands 
belong to the category 20-29 the surviving children form only 67 per cent, of the 
total. This, however, is not sufficient material for placing the ideal age of 
husbands in the group 13-19 simply because it shows 3 percenL improvement 
in the survi\'al rate as compared to 20-29 group, as here also errore do creep into 
the calculations by the comparison of unequal age-groups and taking into account 
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an unequnl number of families in different groups. Had the table shown details 
year by year or by equal age^periods we would have been more sure of otir 
ground. Instead of having the group 20-29 it would have been better to have 
quinquennial age-grougs 2(X25, 25-30 and so on, as then it would have been 
possible for us to see whether 2^25 would not be more suitable age for husbands 
than 13*19. The old Shastric period of Brahmchaiya also points to the 
suitability of the 25th year when the marnages of men were generally celebrated 
after they had completed their studentships. We should not, however, be over- 
enthusiasbe m building conclusions just now on insufficient materials which 
should be tested by subsequent investigations of similar nature, 

141. Sii* of Family by duration of Marriage.— Table Vll shows tlie 
effect of duration of period of marriage on fertility of the family for important 
castes of each religion and for purposes of detailed comparison it is further 
necessai V to work out the details for the same numbers of different castes. Out 
of the large number of castes tabulated in the mam table only eleven important 
castes have been singled out for showirig effects and softie useful results about 
fertility which are detailed in the sub-joined table. 
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142. Table VIH: ProporUon of Sterile Marriages. —Sex Table VIlI deals 
with absolute figures of sterile and. fertile marriages with reference to the duration 
of married life, and the age of the wife at niarrittge. 


The marginal table has been prepared from Table VII and shows the pro¬ 
portion of sterile and 
fertile marriages per 
100 of total ma¬ 
rriages, for different 
durations of marriage 
periods, ft will at 
once be noticed that 
the sterili^* is highest 
or fertility low'i^ngt 
when the duration of 
marriage period is 
below 5 years. Even 
under the group 0-4 
it will be apparent 
that when the wife's 
age is 13 or 14 the 
sterility is high but 
between 20-24 the 
proportion of sterile 
motheis falls con* 
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Ronght in the fact that in mest of the cases althoogh the majriage cetemonies have 
been ceJebrated the real consummation of marriage is pnt off by some years espedab 
ly when tlie husband is young and engaged io studies. The tendency amongst the 
educated parents to marry their sons after completion of their educational careers 
is on the rise and if in some evceptional circimistauces the marriage is celebrated 
earlier there is a strong desire to put off the consummation till the boy is fixed up 
in lif e. The childlessness is gradually on the decrease as the period of married 
life increases dll after compleLion of IS years of marriage the sterility is reduced 
to below 4 per cent, (ranging from 1*4 per cent, to 3*5 per cent,). In the marriage 
duration group 5-9 sterility is at the minimum when the wife i& married at the 
age of 20-24 years while in the groups 10-14 and *15 and over* the minimum is 
shifted to the age 14. It U generally obsej-ved that the postponement of marriage 
age of females heyond 25 generally increases sterility while the best fertility is 
exhibited by wives marri^ between 15-24- That fertility increases with the 
increase in the period of duration of marriage is also sufficiently established by 
the statistics contained in the last tw'o columns of the above table. 

143. Tattle fX: Age of molher at first birth.—Table IX Part A which 
been prepared from the cases of completed fertility only shows the age of the 
mother at first birth for different castes. The figures indicate that out of a total 
of 3,055 mothers only 19 were below thirteen years and 20 became mothers at the 
age of 13-14 years which proves chat motherhood at the age of less than 
fourteen years is growing exceedingly rare as the proportion of such mothers per 
1,OC)0 works out to 6 and 7 mothers only. The higher groups 14-15( 15*16 a^id 
16-20 respectively contribute 22, 5S and 154 mothers to every thousand mothers 
while the last group (20 and o\'er) that is when the age of the mother is 20 
years and o\'er contains 753 or say ^ of mothers. The figures would seem to 
point to a healthier state of affairs and if these statistics possess the necessary 
degree of reliability it may be concluded that although above 50 per cent, 
marriages in the ^tate and about 75 per cent, amongst the Hindus and the Sikhs 
me celebrated before the bride’s age reaches 19 years as has been showm in 
connection with Table IV, actual motherhood in 75 per cent, cises starts at 20 
years and after and consequently the dangers of early conception are now being 
gradually eliminated as 20 years is not insufficient age for conception in a hot 
country like India where girls mature earlier than is the case in the cold countries. 
The inset table which has been extracted from the Sex Table IX presents 
the results for a few important castes of each religion for the ^me number of 
mothers i, e„ l/XX) mothers to enable the comparisons of like quantities for the 
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dedaction of necessary results with regard to each caste. It is obvious that io about 
75 per cent, cases the cominencenieiit of inotherhood takes place at 20 and over 
which group has accordingly the largest proportion of mothers arranged under it. 
Among the Hindus the Khatris lead with 121 mothers in age-period X5-16 ns 
also in 16-20 while Kashmiri Pandits show the highest (775 per milie) proportion 
among the Hindns In the group 20 and over. The Muslim castes find a lead in 
the Balti community which has 938 mothers [per 1,000) in 20 and over. It is 
clear that motherhood commences sufficiently late amongst the Balti tribe and 
much earlier among the Muslim Rajputs on account of their still preserving the 
customs and ceremonies observed by the Hindu Rajputs, The Budhists (923) 
also give evidence of late motherhood quite on par with their neighbours^the 
Balds (938). It is, however, strange that the Sitdis should show the lowest 
proportioo of mothers at ages 20 and over (i, e-, 593 per mitle). The age-period 
16-20 In thdr case reprcsenis a fairly high proportion of mothers which may be 
partly assigned to the fact that the community being agricultural and martial has 
higher productive efficiency and consequently the period between marriage and 
conception is not great. The lesser pre^'alence of the custom of postponing the 
consummation of marriage over years further account for comparatively earlier 
conception. 

144. Table X : Spacing of Births." We now pass on to the discussion 
of the Sex Table X which concerns itself with the e vTiminati nti of the lapses of 
time between the different birth? in the v<irious strata of society. For this parpose 
the Hid-ayat expressly required the filling up of the sex schedules for people of ail 
grades of society and for the guidance of the collecting agency a classification 
into three broad headings—.Advanced (or well-to-do), Intermediate and Indigent— 
was prescribed so that the results might be fairly representative of the entire 
populace and errors attendant upon predominance of any particular social class 
may largely he avoided. The proportions of the table being quite unmanageable 
it has been considered desirable to show the figures in a more presentable manner 
for the convenience of the reader who will be sliown the broad general conclusions 
derivable from this ^larc of the enquiry leaving h m free to work out the details 
for the particular caste which he may find himself interested in. 
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The differences between the 1st and 2nd, 2nd and 3rd and 3rd and 4th 
births have separately been worked out for 1,000 cases under each of the births 
and it will be easily observed that the spacing of births is longer in the case of 
the earlier births than in the case of the later births as the proportion of the space 
intervals (4 and over) in the case of Hindus gradually falls as we proceed onward 
to the 2nd, 3rd and 4th births. For all religions it is 567 for first and 2nd child, 
475 for 2nd and jtd and only 412 for the tlurd and fourth births. Such results 
lire equally visible in all the other religions as well as for the different castes and 
social strata under each religion and show that as the siae of the family increases 
the births take place at larger intervals showing the gradual diminution of the 
economic motive. 


Want of space debars ns from working out the proportional figures for 
each of the social grades. 
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145. Tab] a XI : Duralion of Childlaaa Period.—Dufation of childless 
period is shown by Table XI for the proper understanding of which the marginal 

table showing proportional 
statistics wiU be specially 
helpful. The Hindus 
show the greatest propor¬ 
tion (83 per cent) of 
families in which the child¬ 
less period after the birth 
of the youngest child ia 
over 3 years while Muslim's 
proportion is only 76 per 
cent *5 year and over* 
interval while the 1-3 and 
3-5 intervals also show 
fair distribution of the 
rem^ng 24 per cent families. The Sikhs ha'i'e a percentage of 80 and are 
followed by 77 of the Bndhists in whose case the group 3-5 contains 15 per 
cent If we extend the analysis to social groups we expect to find higher ratio of 
childless period arnongst the advanced classes partly because of the existence of 
birth control to some extent amongst the educated intellectual da shes a nd partly 
on account of poor health springing from sedentary h abits 
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J56 CHAPTER V (part b)—SEX AND FERTILITY 

SEX TABLE L 
Sex of First Born. 
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SEX TABLE II. 

Site and Constitution of Families. 
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SEX TABLE III. 

Size of Families by Occopation of Husbakd. 
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cBArrfiR V (part b)—sex Am> fertility 

SEX TABLE IV* 

Size of Families bv Caste or Keligion of Family. 
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SEX TABLE V. 

Average Size of Familv correlated with age of Wife at marriage. 
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SEX TABLE VI. 

Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages. 
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CHATTER V (PART B)^ SEX AHO FERTILITY 


SEX TABLE 


Duration of Maseiage correlated 
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Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages 
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Dusation of Childless period. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

CIVIL GONDtTIflN. 

146. Referanee (o Statistics. —The Imperial Tables VII and VIIl furnish 
the main statistical data regarding the civil condition of the po{MiIation and 
the following snbsidiary tables contain the proportionate figures showing the 
various aspects of the subject:— 

Subsidiary Table I—Distribution by civil condition of 1,{XX) of each sex. 

religion and main age^period at each of the last 
four Censuses, 

„ rt II — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 

at certain ages in each religion and natural 
divi^on. 

„ „ III— Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition 

of lO.CXX) of each sex and religion. 

„ „ 1V “ Pi'optirtion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 

ages for religions and natural divisions. 

„ „ V—Distribution by civil condition of l/XK) of each sex 

at certain ages for selected castes. 

147. Raliability of Uib Return.— The instructions printed on the cover 

of the enumeration books for the gnidance of the Census agency required the 
entry of each person whether infant, child, or grown up, as married, unmarried 
or widowed. Divorced persons were to be entered as widowed if they bad not 
reinarried. In the detailed vernacular Hidayat the instructions were further 

amplified to cover doubtful cases and the following provision of the Imperial 

Census Code w'as also duly incorporated in the local circular. 

*‘'A woman who has aovar nuamot] most be j-howo in tsolumo 6 aa tinmarriod, ot'na 
though Abo be a prostitute or concubino but persons who are racoguized by cascom as 
married are to be entered as such, oven thongb they have not gone through the proper oere- 
mony e,g>. widows wbu Lave token a second hiislMind by the rite variously knr^wn as Jat, 
Sngai, Karao, Dhorawa, Natra etc,, nr jersons living together who<e religious nr social irncta 
enjoin nr allow cohabitation without pndimitiary fcirinalities”. 

With such explicit ins^Tictions there w^ no chance of errors finding 
their way in the retorns collected which consequently may well be assumed as 
sufficiendy reliable. There mijrht have occurred a few cases of wrongful entries 
through the negligence or delt^ient intelligence of certain enumerators but 
such instances were too few to the reliability of the figures. Such except 

tions were furnished by men women who though unmarried desired to 
appear as married as In the case of some unmarried prostitutes or kept women. 

148, General features of Uhe Statistics.— The statistics of the Indian 
civil condition possess three special features which distinguish them from those 
of the Western ^untries and we ^hall study the figures of the present Census 
from each of these aspects. \ 

(1) Universality of marria^ 

(2) The early age of marriage. 

(3) Preponderance of widowB. 

The general summary printed at the commencement of the Imperial 
Table VU shows that of the total population of 3,646,243 enumerated at the 
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current Cetisus 1,7 ISiSW persona were unmamedt 1,633,533 married, and 297,411 
widowed which gives a proportion of roughly 47 per cent, unmarried, 44 per 
cent, married and 9 per cent widowed in both the sexes. As regards the 
separate proportions of the sexes the subjoined table gives the necessary statistic 
by absolute figures as well as shows the proportions per 1,000 of tlie se* 
concerned by dvil condition. The accom^xuiying diagram shows the civil 
condition by age-periods in absolute figures. 

Civil condition for all ages and reugions in the State. 
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The apparent results from the proportionate figures show that there are 
more unmarried males than females while in the married state the proportion 
per 1,000 is greater (488) for the females than the males (412). It clear- 
ly leads to the inference that the statistics of our State are not liable to the 
charge which Sir Philip Kartog has levelled against the All India Census namely 
that the excess of 600,ti00 married males over married females goe.s to indicate 
that in India polyandry is being practised at an increasing rale. We are quite 
sure that the charge of Sir Philip Hartug against the Census of India which 
hag received such wide publicity in the Indian Press will soon be satisfactorily 
explained by the Census autliorities of India but for our part we have simply 
to point ont that the excess of 35,387 married females is sufficient proof of the 
correctness of our statistics of marital condition and of the fact that polygamy 
is in Work at a greater scale than polyandry, in spite of the fact that poly¬ 
andry is actually practised on a universal scale among the Budhists whose 
proportion in the total popalation is, however, too negligible (1 percent.) to 
offset the proportion of the polygamous communities (the Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs) and then to produce a sufficient surplus as to give an excess of married 
males. With this brief survey of the main statistics we proceed to discuss each 
of the three special features of the civil condition in the light of the statistics 
collected in this State. 

149. Universality of Harriage.— There are four principal religious com¬ 
munities inhabiting the State—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Budhist, The Chri¬ 
stians and Zoroastnans though not completely absent constitute a very sm q l l 
proportion of the State population. Without entering into the descriptive details 
of toe various kinds of marriages recognized by the personal laws of the various 
communities or dilating upon toe customs and ceremonies which form the 
indispensable adjuncts of matrimony we proceed to examine briefly the attitude 
and outlook of each community towards marriage and shall pass on to describe 
the universality of marriage in India. Amongst the Hindus and also among 
the Jains the marriage is a sacred duty enjoined by the scriptures which must 
be performed by every Hindu. The following quotation from Mr. P, K. Wattal’s 
*'Population problem in India" shows the compelling and obligatoiy char acter 
of the Shastric injunctions on the subject of marriage, which is at the root of 
the universality of marriage amongst the Hindus. 

“Everybody murrioEi, fit or unfit und becomes a parent at the eDrliest po^blo age 

permiUed by natora. . . For n Hindu oianiage ie a sacrament which mufit be 

perfermed regardless of the fitness of the parties to bear the roiiponi-ibilities of a mated 
existence. A Hindu mule muet marry-^nd beget chi Id rent —soda if you please—to per¬ 
form bis funeral riteu lest his spirit wonder tineaidly in the waste places nf the eardi. The 
very nume of son 'Putra' means one who saves his fatber^s son I from the hell called 
'Puta'. A Hindu rouiden, nntnarried at puberty, is a source of social ol>ln|ny to her family 
and of tliitunation to her 
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Amongst the Muslims “tnairiage is primarily a civil contract reculrmg the 
necessary formalities of a proposal and acceptance before witnesses to establish 
the marital agreement , The QndhUts of the State also regard it in the nature 
of a contract ttrms vihereof are generajly recorded in a document which contains 
a stjpal^on that ilie brothers of the bridegroomj who can share the wife in com¬ 
mon with their eldest brother will not separate and that all the property of the 
joint family shall be inherited by the children of the woman being marriedi Qoth 
amongst the Muslims and the Budhists divorce is permissible, but it is not very 
commonly practised. The Sikhs’ outlook towards marriage although much after 
the Hindu tashion is nevertheless more liberal. 

The universality of marriage is therefore an accepted fact in India 
springing from religious sanctions in the case of Hindus including tains and 
p^y religious and partly economic motives in the case of the Muslims who are 
also influenced by the e,Tample of the Hindus. The joint family system further 
strengthens the state of wedlock since the family resources are available for the 
support of the m^ied couple irrespective of their capacity to support themselves 
and undertake the burdens and responsibilities of married-life. This institution 
mes out the prudential considerations w’hicb compel postponement of marriage in 
European countries. Such economic considerations instead of operating as a 
check OD marriage or helping its postponement, on the other hand constitute 
a potent factor m promoting matrimony since the wife is necessary to run the 
household and mate^ly helps the agriculturist husband in outdoor work as well. 
The prevalence of illiteracy does not allow the married conple to be diout^ht- 
tul of the future and consequently procreation goes on indiscriminately compel¬ 
ling the parents to_ send children for work at an early age to supplement their 

meagre income enable the family to drag on theif wordly existence at a 
low standard of life. 

717 ^ age-group 20-40 there are 

111 ^ if' W5 marr^ females per 1,000 of each sex under the head 

All Rehgiom which shows that at these ages 717 per cent, of the male popula- 
tion Is married, ^ per cent, namarried and 8 per cent, widowed; while am^ongst 
the females m this age-group 90 per cent, are married, only 2 per cent, unmarried 
and 7-j> ^ <^t. widowed. Making due aUowance for the beggars (who number 
several lacs m India) religious devotees (who abound in profusion b Budhist 
monastenes), prostitutes and persons suffering from bodily bfirmity or deformity 
^ proportion of people who remain unmanied in this 

universality of marriage is needed m the face 
1 the females it Is obvious that at the age-period 20-40 

alc^all the feinales are mamed 90-5 per cent, being married and out of the balance 
of 9-5 ^ cept^ 7*5 ^r ^nt. are widows leaving only 2 per cent unmarried to be 
accounted for by such of their sex as belong to the category of beggars, devotees, 
infirms. The figures overwhelmingly prove that between 20 
40 no woman remams without marriage and if there be any such instances 
they Simply constitute exceptions which only go to prove the rule, 

Mam^ is essential for the healthy progress of society and any artificial 

^i^rajsed m the way of natural instinct is prodnetive of various social evils 
The Census of ^l^d and Wales held in 1921 disclosed the following oroDor- 
turn of people m the different civil conditions which shows the difference^ 
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• 1 - in Ae State there are nearly 49 per cent, married females we have 

in England and Wales only about 38 per cent, of females in married coaditioti. 
Against 40 per cent, unmarried females in the State the figures of England show 
about 54 per cent, spinsters, while widowhood is confined to only 8*2 per cent, 
there, ag^t about 11 per cent in the State, The figures leave no doubt about 
the special preference among the English women for the unmarried state. 


laO. Early Marriage.—The second feature of the Indian Census is the 
early of marriage, evils of which have been sufficiently explained in the 
preceding chapters on sex and fertility. It will here suffice to invite a reference 
to the Subsidiary Table I which shows that amongst the males no child is married 
before the age of 5 while in the group 5*10 and IO-I 5 , is and 51 boys per 
1,000 were returned as married. The increase in the married proportion of 
the i^es from U to 18 per roille during the decade 1921-1931 in the age-period 
the whole State as well as under the different religions is mainly doe to 
the anxiety of the parents to celebrate as many infant marriages as possible before 
® Infant Marriage Prevention Reguladoo of 1985 which 

prohibited marriages of girls below fourteen and of boys below eighteen years 
of age. ft is hoped that these columns will be blank at the next Census. The 
proportion of marriages between 15*20 has increased from 280 to 309 which 
effects of the R^ulation are manifesting themselves in practice by 
s^ftmg the ages of males to legally marriageable age-groups. In the group 20-40, 
^60 and 60 and over the proportion has decreased. As already observed it may 
be asserted with confidence that with the passing of the Regulation the insdtutiou 
of early mamage would soon be wiped out of existence. The evils of early 
marriage are too numerous to mention and we may only refer to the two important 
resulm to wbch it generally leads e, g, { 1 ) The pre^uberfy inferewtrss which is the 
essent^ concomitant of child mamage inflicts serious physical injuries upon the 
gin-wife and many a premature birth involves risk to the life of the wife (21 in 
me event of the husband’s death the child-wife becomes a widow for life. The 
following table giv^ for England and Wales statistics regarding the civil condi- 
too of the population in thousands at certain age-periods i_ 
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The table shows at a glance that there is not a single male or female who 
IS mamed at the age of less than 15 years while the age-group 15-19 has onlv 
*4 per <xat m^ned males and 17 per cent, married females. Even the 20.9A 
group has only 22 per cent, males and 27 per cent females. This citariv 
^ablishes marriage before 20 is practically non-existent in England and 
Wales while in this St^e the 15 to 20 group has 30 per cent males and 80 ner 
cent, females m the married condition. Even 10-15 age-group has 21 De^r^^ 
married females which evidences the existence of early marriage. 
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CHAPTER V—CIVIL CQNDITIOH 


151. The Prapondlerance qf the Widows.— The current Census has 
emunerated 114,105 widowers and 183,308 widows which establishes the 
chaiacterisdc preponderance of the widow's over the widowers. The proportion 
for the entire State works to 5 '4 per cenL widowers and 107 per cent, widows as 
against 3‘4 per cent widowers and 8*2 per cent widows recorded by the Census of 
England and Wales in 1921. The contrast w*Lll be brought home by the fact 
that while in the State ont of 183,308 widows there are 10,535 widows at ages 
below 25, the English Census of 1931 on the other hand discloses only 6,000 
such widows in the total population of 1,622,000 widows which yields a proportion 
of 5 per cent, for the State and '3 per cent, for England leading to the conclusion 
that widowhood before 25 is practically non-existent among the Engbsh women. 

While 905 1^00 females are married and 75 widowed in the age- 

period 20-40, it will be a sad surprise to find the statistical ratio undergoing 
cl^nge in the next age-group 40-60 which has only 384 married females and 410 
widows per mille and in the next higher group 60 and over the widows proportion 
increases to 778, In this connection the widowed state amongst the males 
increased from 83 to 226 in the group 40 to 60 and 320 in 60 and over. This 
preponderance of the widows over the widowers is a common feature of the 
Indian Census and arises from the comparative longevity of females but mainly 
from the greater freedom of marriage amongst the widowers and prohibition of 
widow re-marriage amongst the Hindus and only partial prevalence of the custom 
in other communities. 


A reference to Subsidiary Table I reveals a sudden jump into widowhood 
as the females pass from 2040 group into 40-60. in the 20-kJ group there are 
only 73 widows per 1,000 while in the 40-60 group there is a sudden expansion 
of the widows proportion to 410 per l,aX) which is about si-x-times higher than 
the preceding group. The increase in tlie case of males proceeds more gradixilly 
from 83 in tlic group 20-40 to 226 in the group 4th60 and 360 in 60 and over 


The explanation for the larger proportion of widows is to be found in the 
^stom of child marriage coupled with the evil of pre-puberty intercourse which 
inflicts serious physical injuries mron tbe immature parents, and nips in the hud 
the life of many a young husband dooming the poor cltild-wife to perpetual 
Widowhood. The practice of marriage of old men (especially of the moneyed 
class} who already stand upto the trash-hold of the next world with young 
virgins in the bloom of life further increases the proportions of the widows since 
the mystenous hand of death soon falls upon the bridegroom who is soon called 
npon to exchange the warmth of the nuptial bed for the icj' chillness of the 
tomb. The third and the strongest factor responsible for the Bopera.bundance of 
widows, which is chiefly conhibuted by the Hindus, is the injunction of the Hmdu 
Sliastras which enjoin enforced widowhood and prohibit re-marnage irf the widows 
of the first three castes-^The Brahmanas, the Kashatriyas and the Vaisbyas. 
Neither revocation nor widow- re-marriage is possible. The wife is enjoined to look 
upon her husband as an embodiment of God and offer complete submission to 
his will and dictates during life and in the case of his death the widow Ls enjoined 
a religious life of tiie completeat chastity and prayer and is not to think of a fresh 
onion but to practise fasts and austerities. The sacredness of the perpetual 
onion led to the practice ol ‘Sati’ whereunder the widows burnt themsel ves on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands to maintain unsullied the sacred bond of marriage 
e^n in death. Such being die religious sanctions it was only natural t^r 
ob^rvance of this institution should be followed with great strictness by^e 
followers of Hinduism and in spite of the law permitting widow re-marriaee and 
the activities of various social oiganizations especially the Arya Samai the Hintin 
society has not been able to shake off the shakles although one meets with a 
instan^ of widow re-m^ge here and there. The Hindus and Jains and even 
some castes of the State observe the prejudice against widow rWi^e 

Duggar country among the Thakkar aST^e 
other casto of the hills some laxity prevails and the widows are taken oveT^s 

their religL 
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lS2. CivU Condition by Natural Diviaiona.— The Subsidiary Table II which 
gives the statistics of marital coodition by natural divisions shows that of all the 
divisions the Indus Valley has the highest proportion of married mates {445 per 
1,000) which is due to the general prevalence amongst the Budhists of the 
custom of polyandry under which only the eldest brother is married and all the 
younger brothers automatically become married and share the brother’s wife in 
common. This is responsible for the high proportion of married males as all 
the younger brothers are returned as married for ail practical purposes. This 
simultaneously explains the corresponding dearth in the married females (479) 
and preponderance of unmarried females most of whom are purposely kept 
without marriage for presentation as 'chotnt^ to the monastery. The proporbona 
of the unmarried and widowed males are consequently lowest in this division. 
The Jhelnm Valley which is the predominantly Muslim division has the highest 
proportion of the married females i. 509 against 473 of the Jammu Province 
and 479 of Indus Valley; and its proportion of unmarried females (412) is also 
greater than that of the Jammu Province (394) though slightly less than that of 
the polyandrist Budhists, This improvement iu the married and the unmarried 
is due to the valley having much smaller proportion of widows (79) against (133) 
of the Jammu Province which is permeated by Hindu customs and (99J of the 
Indus Valley where also like Kashmir widow re-marriage is permissible. Confining 
our analysis to the statistics of females it is seen tliat the Jammu Province, as 
expected, takes the lead in early marriage of females as under both the 5-10 
iO-15 age-groups the Jammu Province shows a proportion of 58 and 245 married 
females respectively against 26 and 198 of the Kashmir Province and 35 and 144 
of the Indus Valley. The reason that the Hindu element which regards the 
marriage of girls before puberty a religious duty is at work is self-evident In 
this connection the accompanying diagram exhibiting civil condition by districts 
mav also be referred to. 

153. Civil Condition by Religion.—Some outstanding features of ci^^ 
condition by religion having already been recorded in the preceding paragraphs in 
somewhat scattered manner it is desirable to give the main statistics in one place 
to enable comprehension of the comparative ^-alue of the statistics. From the 
diagram and marginal 
statement giving itum- 
ber per mille of each 
civil condition under 
the various religions it 
is evident that in the 
category of bachelors 
the proportion per mille 
is the largest among 
the Sikhs (557) after 
whom follow the Mus¬ 
lims (530), Hindus 
(527) and last of 
all the BudhUts with 
only 4SS unmarried males per 1,000 which is due to their peculiar custom of 
polyandry as is evidenced by the Budhist having the highest proporrion of 
married males (4S0), As regards the married males after the upper-most limit 
shown by the Budhist come the Muslims (416), the^ Hindus (397) and the Sikhs 
(390) while amongst the widowers the Hindus form the larger proportion 76, the 
Budhists, Muslims and the Sikhs followi^ in the descending order having 65, 34 
and 53 widows per mille. A comparison with the last Census shows that in the 
proportion of married males there has been an increase of 4 in Muslims and 
decreases of 15 and 4 in the case of Budhists and Sikhs while the Hindus propor¬ 
tion has been stationary. The all-round increase in the proportion of unmarried 
males in all religiona is due to working of the Marriag'e Reflation which has 
prevented a considerable proportion of unmarried males (/. e., below 18) from 
passing into the married category; and the reason for the all-round decrease in the 
widowed males is also to be partially sought in the operation of the same regula¬ 
tion which by preventing the marriages of girls below 14 has saved many deaths 
of child-wives which would have addw many child-widowers to this category. 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CONDITlOH 


Coming to the civil condition of the females by religion the marginal 

table wliich shows the 
variation since the last 
Census will be greatly 
helpful in assessing the 
improvements during 
the decade. 

In the entire fe¬ 
male population there 
has been an increase 
both in the unmarried 
and married propor¬ 
tions by considerable 
reduction from the 
widowed group (11 per cent) which is really a matter of groat satisfaction and is 
a sure proof of the decade being an exceptionally favourable one. Amongst the 
unmarried females there is an all-round improvement in the proportion of 
spinsters due to prevention of early marriage except in the case of Budhists; 
amongst whom marriage is celebrated at a later age and early marriage is 
non-existenu The figures eloquently represent the trnth when we find that the 
greatest increase in the proportion of unmarried females has taken place amongst 
the Hindus among whom the earlier marriage had the highest prevalence, the 
Sikhs showing a small mcresse of 13 and the Muslims a nominal increase of one. 
In the married class again the increase in the State is due to the immunity of the 
decade from Influenza which selects adversely towards females and also to the 
increasing care and consideration which is bestowed upon the softer sex as a 
result of contact with the Western civilization as also of the gradual breaking up 
of unhealthy social customs such as Purdah, It may now be confidently asserted 
that natural affection and growing regard for the ivives amongst the youth of the 
educated classes is fast driving out the traditional neglect and illtreatment to 
which the jroung-wife was generally subjected at the husbands* house where the 
mother-in-law made her work the whole day as a household drudge regardless of 
her health and comfort. The Muslims and Budhists are responsible for increase 
in the proportion of the married females while among the Hindus and the 

proportion suffered a slight. 

The decrease of 11 per cent in the proportion of the widows is indicative 
of the progress of the society towards better ideals since it means the elimination 
of 11 per cent, misery of the unhappy women doomed to perpetual widowhood 
and so much improvement in the productive power of the community. The 
Budhists have shown the maximum (57) decrease in widowhood and the 
Hindus also follow with a fairly good decrease of 27 while the Sikhs and the 
Muslims record decrease of 12 and 9 in the proportions per mi lie, ITie principal 
cause of this improvement is again the general freedom of the decade from 
epidemics and operation of the Marriage Regulation which deprived the widowed 
class of the contribution made by child-wives who become widows by the deaths 
of husbands in early age. Further analysis of the subject by provinces will swell 
the discussion into tedious proportions and for details we may simply refer the 
reader to the Snbsidiapr Table JI and for his guidance it may be observed that 
the influence of the Hindu Qustoms will be visible in the statistics of the Jammu 
Province while the figures of the Kashmir Province and the Frontier Districts 
will be found to be coloured by the Muslim and Budhistic influences, 

tS4. Civil Condition by Caste.—Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution 
of 1,000 of each age by civil condition for certain selected castes; Since the age- 
groups adopted in this table are different from those adopted in the correspond¬ 
ing table of the last Census no comparison with the past is possible, and we 
shall in consequence confine our analysis to the statistics of the current Census 
alone and show the relative extent of civil condition in the various castes entered 
in the table. Amongst the Hindus the Kashmiri Pandits continue to ha ve the 
largest number of unmarried males in all the age-groups commencing with 988 
per mille in the age-group 7-13 and 154 in the last group 44 and^over. The 
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higher Hinda castes such us the BrahmanSi the Rajputs and the Khutris also 
show higher proportions of the unmairied and lower proportions of the married 
males which is due to the restrictions of endogamy and exogamy and other cus¬ 
toms which considerably narrow down the circle of marriage and increase the 
difficulty of finding suitable brides. The twice-born castes of the Hindus {The 
Brahmans, the Kaahatriyas and the Vaishyas) particularly those following the 
orthodox Brahmanic school observe with great strictness the endogamous castes 
and sub-castes and exogamous groups. No marriage can take place between 
people falling within the prohibited degrees of the Dharam Shastra (^. g., 
descendants down to the 7th degree dirough males or females of paternal 
ancestors upto the 7th degree; and descendants down to the 5th degree of 
maternal ancestors npto the 5th degree). The custom of hypergamy among 
certain higher castes requiring the bestowal of a girl in marriage to a person 
belonging to equal or higher social group again places further obstacles in the 
way of marriage. This is sufficiently borne out by the figures under age-group 
17-23 wherein Kashmiri Pandits (727 )i Khatris (705). Rajputs (681) and 
Brahmans (626) all have a rich proportion of the unmarried and a poor propor¬ 
tion of the married males. The absence of the above restrictions among the 
Shudra class is responsible for the lowest unmarried and highest married propor¬ 
tions as among the Chamars who have 487 unmarried and 487 married males in 
the group 17-23. The next favourable result is again shown by the depressed 
caste of Meghs who have 561 unmarried and 403 married males per mille. 

In the category of the widowers aged 44 and over, the Kashmiri Pandits 
present the highest proportion (154) and are closely followed by the other higher 
castes Rajputs (100), the Brahmans [97) and Khatris (OS), the lower castes of 
Chamar and Megh showing 64 and 70 widowers per mille which is due to the 
fact of their taking up widows as wives under various customs which recognize 
such unions as legitimate ones. 

Among the Muslims in the age-group 17-23 the Rajputs have the highest 
proportion of the unmarried males (571) and the lowest married males which is 
due to their still observing in practice the customs of their Hindu brothers in this 
respect and the difficulties of matrimony still keeping many members of the 
community in unmarried state. Next to Rajputs come the Sayeds (563)t 
Yashkun (534); the Gujjar, the Balti and the Jat, showing the lowest proportion 
of the unmarried and the highest proportion of the married males due to their 
being more liberal in respect of marriage. The proportion of widowers as shown 
by the age-group 44 and over is highest amongst the Jats (270) and lowest 
in the Sayed (203), As regards the Sikhs and the Budhists their civil condition 
has already b^n discussed under the paragraph dealing with reli^ons, and the 
communities being small, details by further castes have not been given. 

Civil condition of females by castes is also given in Subsidiary Table V 
from which it is seen that the Kashmiri Pandits and the Khatris possess the 
largest number of the unmarried females and the lowest number of married 
females in both the 7-13 aud 14-16 groups which shows that early marriage in 
these two communities is the least in evidence; while the highest proportion of 
married females in those groups is presented by the Jats, Chamars and Meghs all 
of whom belong to the lower castes (the last two constituting among others the 
depressed classes of the State). In these castes the religious restrictiona against 
marriage within prohibited degrees being non-existent and their free outdoor life 
either as agriculturists or labourers being conducive to greater laxity the early 
marriage has greater prevalence, especially when the birth of children instead of 
being regarded a burden on the family is l^led as a source of Income since the 
children even in their tender age are sent out to labour and earn wages. Purser 
the considerations of accumulating a big dowry for the marriage of prls which is a 
source of constant anxiety to the higher classes is almost negligible in these 
castes where consequently procrcadoo goes on at a much faster speed and in a 
reckless manner. The cause of slightly higher proportions of the married 
females at these ages among the higher castes of Brahmans and Rajputs is 
also to be found in the fact that the members of these communities residing in 
the interior of the hills who follow the agricultural pursuits have also been 
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partially influenced by the somewhat liberal customs of their neighboure. In the 
group 17-23 the Kashmiri Pandits display the greatest proportion of married 
females and Khatris stand the last. 

As regards prevalence of widowhtx>d the age-gronp 44 and over shows 
that the Kashmiri i’andits have the largest proportion of widows (714) in the old- 
age group and the lowest proportion is given by the Charoars (514) which shows 
the glaring contrast between the high caste and the low caste of Hindus. The 
high proportion of the former is due to the strict prejudice against the widow 
re-marriage as also to the comparatively weaher health of the community which is 
preponderantly urban and derives its livelihood in a large measure from 
sedentarj' occupations especially clerkship. The proportion of the Brahmans 
(676) and Rajputs (648) who generally hail from Jammu are also sufficiently 
high due to the operation of restriction against widow marriage but their 
slight improvement over the Kashmiri Pandits is contributed by their leading 
outdoor life of greater activity in agriculture or military service which develops 
greater power of resistance. Widowhood in this age-group is the lowest, amongst 
the Chamars (514) w'hich is due to lesser prejudice against widow re-marriage 
and also to the higher vitality bom of manual labour w'hich forms the chief 
source of livelihood of this community. 

Adverting to the civil condition of females amongst the principal Muslim 
castes we find that in the groups 7-13 and 14-16 the Baltis show the highest 
proportion of the unmarried and the lowest proportion of married females and con¬ 
sequently early widowhood amongst them is also about the minimum, It does not 
mean that 14^16 is too early an age for the marriage of Bald girls as quite a 
large projmrtion of other Muslim castes are married during this age-period. 
Starting with the Gujjar who leads with 623 married females per mille we pass 
on in a descending order to Yashkuns (586), Kashmiri Muslims (573), Rajputs 
(516), Jats (531), Sayed (443) and Baltis (273). 

A comparison of the figures of married females of the castes of the 
Muslims and Hindus in the age-group 24-43 shows that the maximum and 
minimum proportion for married females are 927 and S73 for the Muslims and 
845 and 729 for the Hindus which is probative of the fact that quite a large 
proportion of the Hindu married females pass on to widowhood between 24-43 
while widowhood at this agC'^ieriod is almost ^ amongst the Muslims which 
shows that a large proportion of females who become widows at this young age 
is reclaimed into mamed state soon after the death of the husband and are not 
doomed for life as amongst the Hindus. The group 44 and over shows that the 
main proportion of widows returned by the Muslim Jats and Sayeds is 3S1 
against 714 the maximum shown by the Hindu caste of the Kashmiri Pandits and 
the minimum of 423 is shown by the Kashmiri Muslims against the minimum of 
514 shown by the Chamars under the Hindus. 

The Mangrik caste of the Budhists has no mamed or wjdowed female in 
7-13, 14-16 groups which establishes the absence of the early marriage amongst 
the Budhists. The highest marriage proportion is displayed by the group 
24-43 aod even the group 44 and over contains more married than the 
younger group 17-23. The striking feature of this caste is that it has got the 
highest number of unmarried females in all age-groups which is due to the 
general desire of offering a female virgin by each house to the monastery as the 
best present to the gods, widowhood in 44 and over is also the lowest among the 
Budhists which seems to establish a direct relationship between late marriages 
and less widowhood. ^ 

General Conclusions.— The Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportion 
of tte sexes by civil conditiou for the principal religions and natural divisions 
and the statistics contained therein impart sufficient corroboration to the main 
conclusions rhawn in ^e body of this chapter. Even a cursory glance at the 

column of ^ ag^ gives a vivid picture of the broad facts about the entire 
istMe populciUoD whicb are bereoDder. 
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Firstly m the tminarned civil condiuon the ratio of females greatly falls 
short of the males, there being 673 spioaters for every 1,D0U bachelors. 

Secondly in the married state the females out-number the males by 44 in 
each thousand which is a conclusive evidence of the existence of polygamy to 
some extent in the State as this increase is reflected in the figures of all the 
communities with the exception of the Budhists who actually show a deaiidi 
of married females (907 per 1,000 males) due to the existence of polyandry 
instep of polygamy, Ploygamy is ^eatest in evidence amongst the Sikhs 
(1|093} and the least amongst the Hindus (1,011), the Muslims occupying an 
intermediate position (1,038). 

Thirdly there is a great preponderance of the widows over the widowers, 
the former exceeding the latter by over 60 per cent. The proportion of the 
widows is the greatest amongst the Hindus (2,105) after whom follow the 
Budhists (l>753)i the Sikhs (1,745) and the Muslims (1,420) in a descending order. 

As regards the proportion of the seres by divisions it is manifestly clear 
that the Indus Valley has the largest proportion of spinsters. The Jammu 
Province leads in the married proportion due to religious sanctions necessitating 
mair^e amongst the Hindus as also among the Sik^ and the MusUms who ace 
also iniiuenced by the customs of the Hindus in this province. In widowhood 
again the Indus Valley takes the lead with 2^040 and is closely followed by 
Jammu Province with a pro^ction of 1,895, the Kashmir Province being best 
situated in this respect as it has only 1,185 widows per 1,000 widowers. The 
influence of the Hindu customs on the Jammu Muslims e^ci^y of the Kajpnt 
comihunity is remarkably disclosed by the comparative proportion of the Muslim 
widows in the two provinces—the proportion in Jammu being as high as 1,681 
against 1,115 of Kashmir. 

We need not farther swell the proportions of this chapter by extending the 
analysis to the various age-groups of the subsidiary table as we believe that the 
reader has been equipped with enough material to deduce proper conclusions 
from the statistics by age-period regarding the particular item he may be 
interested in. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Distribution by Cnm. Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and 
Main Age-period at each of Last Four Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—{conclwied}. 

DiSXaiBUTION BY CiViL CONDITION OF 1,000 OF EACH SeX, RELIGION AND 
Main Age^pesiod at each of Last Four Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex 
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TABLE n* 

AT CERTAIN AGES IN EACH RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION, 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

ft . 

DlSTRIBOTtON BV MAIN AgE-PERIODS ARD ClVIL CONDITION OF 10,00[J 
OF EACH Sex and Reugiok. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of the Seres bi? Civil Condition at certain Ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 


SUBSIDURV TABLE IV I8l 
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Distribution ok UOOO Males of each Age bv Civil Condition. 
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DlSTftlBUTlON OF 1*000 FEMALES OF EACH AgB BV ClVlL CONOITIOS; 
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CHAPTER VII- 

IHFIRMITIES. 


1. Statistical Data. 
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II. General Observations. 


1 B6. Rafftrente to St»tisti«.-The statistics regarding infirmities arc 

contained, as detailed above, in the two parts of Imperial Table IX and State 

Tab'e TIL Three Subsidiarv Tables, which have been compiled from the Imperial 
and State Tables, are append to this chai^er to show in proportional figures the 
distribution of the afflicted persons by locality, age and sex. 

157 Tiiilriictions to Enumcratora.— The instructiooB issued to the 
enumeiato^ were to record in column 18 (t. c.. the last ^lumn) of the Census 
whether any person was suffering from leprosy, blindness or 

deaf TnutifiTU He was on!v to enter the name of the mftrmity in this column if 

anv pers*>n was totallv blind of both eyes, or both deaf and dumb, or insane or 
saffeSig from corrosi^ leprosy. Instructions were further i^ed not to enter 
those who were blind of only one eye and were not deaf as well as dumb or who 

were suffering from white leprosy or lencoderma only and other infirmities not 

falling within the scope of this column. 

Owing partly to the difficulties in the way of an accurate diagnosis, and 
partly to deliberate concealment, the statistics in these tables cannot be considered 
to be as reliable as other Census figures. Not only is concealment easy especially 
in the case of females, but for the untrained enumerator it is difficult to defme 
the stage at which the feeble minded pass into the category of the insane or to 
distinguish leprosy from the diseases which superficially resemble it such as 
syphilis etc. 

The CensoB agency is by no means an expert agency. The enumerator 
Is made to work giatuitouBly at a business which is becoming more and more 
distasteful to him and consequently the errors of diagnosis are apt to creep in. 
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The danger of wilful concealment is greatest in the case of leprosy when 
the tbfirin is a woman bclongiiig to a respectable family. 

It has long since been recognised that the collection of such Information is 
one of tie most unsatisfactory and inaccurate feature of every Indian Census, yet 
as the errors are to some extent constant, the statistics of distribniTon. and varia¬ 
tion are not altogether devoid of comparative value. 

Wrong entries such as deaf-mute, lame, white leprosy etc,, were, however, 
found recorded in the schedule as in previous Censuses but these were detected 
and eliminated during the process of slip-copying. The infirmities were separate¬ 
ly extracted from the schedules on slips by a special gang of copyists, whose 
worh was carefully examined and supervised by the inspecting staff. The 
tabnlntion having been scrupulonsly scratinked, there is little doubt that the 
compilation of the Infirmity Table has been very accurately accomplishedL 

The collection of a scientiFically accurate data of infirmities ran be done 
in a suitable manner only by trained staff working under the instructions of the 
Medical officers. 


158. General comparison with provioua Censuses.—The actual number 
of persons suffering from each infirmity being not available for 1891 Census at 
which infirmities were recOJ'ded for Europeans and Anglo-Indians only, statistics 
of the fonr Censrases only 
are detailed in the mar¬ 
ginal table. It is quite 
evident from the state¬ 
ment that the total number 
of afflicted peraons has in¬ 
creased by 3,005 during the 
decade under report, which 
means an increase of 25'18 
per cent, in the population 
of the infirms, compared to 
an increase of 9'8 per cent, 
in the total population. 

The percentage of increase 
ill the number of the afflicted persons in 1911-1921 amounted to 15 per 
cent, against a corresponding increase of 5T per cent, in the total population, 
and6-8l«r cent, against 9*7 per cent in the decade 1901-1911. The progre¬ 
ssive increase in the number of infirms since 1911 may be ascribed, in part, 
to the greater accuracy of this Census and partly to the inclusion of weak-minded 
as insane and of those who are hard of hearing and dim-sighted as deaf-mute 
and blind through inaccurate diagnosis or the over-zeal of the enumerating 
agency. 
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The proportion of infirm b per 100,000 of the population for the last three 
decades is noted in the margin 
from which it ts obvious that in 
, the case of insanes, the pri^nt 
decade keeps pace with the past 
.although the other in firm i ties 
show a progressive increase 
during this decade. All the three 
provinces register an increase in 
die number of afflicted persons 
which seems partly due to the 
more careful enumeration at 
the present Census and partly 
, due to the amplification of the defiaitiouB of leprosy, deaf-mutism since 1911 
Census. 
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CHAITEa Vll—INFIRMITIES 


159. Co-existent Inllnnides.—In 1921 Cnnsos, cases of double infirmities 

were almost negligible but at the 
present Census, these cases of 
cumulative misfortunes are 
numerous. The marginal table 
shows that 155 persons were 
returned as afflicted with double 
infirmities, out of which 10 were 
insane and blind4 insane and 
lepers and 26 blind and leper 
while 115 deaf-mutes had 
additional infirmity associated 
with them. Leprosy and blind¬ 
ness are both diseases associated 
with filthy conditions of living 
and such cases frequently occur 

in combination. 

TIL iTiSANlTT. 

.—As already stated in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
total number of persons returned as insane is 1,424 
as compared to 1,228 of the 1921 Census. There 
are thus 39 in^ne persons per 100,000 of the general 
population. The marginal table gives the main 
comparative figures of the prevalence of insanity 
since 1901. There is an increase of one per 1(W,000 
of population amongst females since 1921 which is just 
balanced by a corresponding equal ratio ol decrease 
in mnlesH 


let. Insanity by LocalityThe Jhdiun Valley tops the list by reporting a 
proportion of SO male insanes per 100,000 of population followed by the Outer HiUs 
(40), the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract (29) and the Indus Vall^ 
(26) in order of succession. The largest proportion of female insanes (33) is 
again reported in the Jhelum Valley Division which is succeeded by the Outer 
Hills (30) and the Indus Valley (24); but the Sub-montaiie and Semi- 
mountainous Tract (15) bottoms the list. Coming to the districts, the small 
Jagir of Chenani records the highest proportion (118) among males though it 
stands second in respect of females as will appear on a reference to Subsidiary 
Table I, appended at the close of the chapter The highest prevalence of insanity 
among females is in the hilly district of Gilgib The difference between 
sexes IS the least where the female sex comes out to join the male population 
freely in performing the outdoor occupation. From this point of view, in Reasj 
district, Poonch Jagir and Ladakh and Gilgit districts of the Indus Valley, where 
lioth u^es and females take an equal share in the struggle for existence, the 
sexes approach equality in their proportion of insanes to the total population, 

162 Insanity by Ags and Sex.—Subsidiary Tables 11 and 111 record the 
proportions of the infirius at each age-period by 100,000 and 10,000 of each sex. 
Hence it would suffice to discuss the figures relatiug to certain typical age-groups. 
The fust and the last age-periods show a remarkable decrease when compared to 

1921 Census as is shoi-vn by 
the marginal statement. The 
reason for this large de¬ 
crease under 0-10 can be 
ascribed partly to the greater 
accuracy of the statistics 
collected and partly to better 
diagnosis on the part of the 
enumerating agency to whom 
detailed vernacular instruc¬ 
tions to differentiate between 
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MAIN FIGURES 


m 


the various types of mfirmity were jssaed before-haud, while the deficiency in 
the case trf persons aged 60 and over, can be attributed to the fact that infirrns 
do not live long. Another reason usually afisigned for the deficit among females 
ts the concealment on the part of ladies who are generally unmarried and the 
same bolds good as far as O-IO age-period is concerned, because insanity is 
not a disease of infancy. 

163* InsanHy by 
selection castes from 
which the marginal state¬ 
ment showing insanity 
by some principal castes 
has been extracted. 

The f ignres of the 
main religions show that 
the proportion of insane 
males is higher among 
Muslims and the lowest 
among the Budhists, 

It is seen that the 
Brahmans are the higltest 
sufferers (71) from this 
disease due to the literary 
brain work involving 
excessive mental strain 
as compared to low 
incidence amongst the 
Chatnars (23) whh are 
engaged in manual work. 

The proportion 
amongst M a h a j a n s, 

Khatris, Rajputs, Meghs 
and Dooms are 45, 36, 

40,38and 49 respectively. 

Amongst the 
Muslims the highest in¬ 
cidence is noticed in the Kashmiri Muslim ( 53 ) and the lowt^t amongst the 
Arains (8 males). 


Casta.—State Table HI deals with the infirmitieE by 
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IV. Deaf-mutism. 


1G4, Main Figures,—The total number of sufferers from dcsaf-mutism 
recorded at the present 
Census is 5.787 as 
compared to 4,513 of 
1921 and 3,043 in 19U 
Census, which gives the 
pro^rtion of 159 per- 
Kotta per 100,000 of 
the population. The 
marginal table gives 
comparative figures for 
deaf-mutes by sex for 
the last four Censuses* 
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^ the list by registering the 

proportion of (373) males per 
100^000 of the population 
and is succeeded by the 
Outer Hills (174). The 
Sub-montane and S c m i- 
mountaiiious T ract stands 
third with (166) while the 
Jheluin Valley falls to the 
bottom as will appear from 
the margioal statement On 
the female side, as well, the 
Indus Valley takes the lead 
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and the other divisions toiiow' me same omcr m wujgji lucy oiuw sn 
males The Indus Valley Division reports the highest proportion as in 1921 
leading us to the definite conclusion that the climatic and physical conditions 
of this hilly region are favourable to the growth of this disease, 

{«) Bt Districts ,—On a reference to Subsidiary Table T, the reader will at 
once make out that the mountainous districts of Ladakh and Gilgit show a 
comoaratively larger proportion and are followed by the Udliampur district. 
These proportions worising out to 1,082 males and 1,060 females In Gilgit, 378 
males and 372 females in Ladakh and 310 males |md 256 females in the 
Udhampur district, again lead us to the inference that this disease greatly prevails 
in the mountainous regions, 

186. —Deaf-ftiutism is usually a congenital defect and its 

sufferers are comparatively short-lived. This in¬ 
firmity shows a greater incidence on the males 
than among females, the numher of female sufferers 
per 1,000 men suffering from the infirmitj' being 
662. The marginal statement and the accompany- 
ir^ diagram shows at a glance the preponderance 
of males at all age-periods since the lengths of 
male lines on the left are much greater than that 
of theif female counter-parts shown on the right. 
The difference is most marked at the age-group 
40-50 which has 509 female deaf-mutes to csvery 
one thousand males. The comparatively larger 
proportion of females (782 to 1,000 male sufferers} 
in the earlier age^roups the present Census is 
due to better registration of female deaf-mutes and 
the fairly progressive decrease in the ses-ralioof 
the sufferers indirectly lends support to the theory 
that deaf-muti&m is a disease of early age. 
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The Subsidiary Table tl (number afflicted per I00,00t) persons of each age- 
period) exhibiting the extremely low proportion of infants below 5 to both the sexes 
discloses the inability of the parents to detect the infirmity in its initial stage who 
treat the defect as a retarded growth of the powers of hearing and speech. It 
further shows a gradual rise upto 15-20 age-group, after which a steady 
decrea-se in both the sexes is registered excepting the age-group 60 and over 
uhich is not a quinquennial age-period but has all subsequeni age-periods 
clubbed under it. The higher proportion at age-group 60 and over is also 
partially the result of erroneous conclusion amongst deaf-mutes of the old 
persons whose faculty of speech and hearing generally becomes defective due to 
their advanced age. 


167. Dsaf-mules by Caste or Community.— Deaf-mutes are preponderant 
among lialtis who record 1,297 males and 1,176 females per 100,000 of popula¬ 
tion. ' With 805 males and 721 females, ]ats occupj' the second position. Pro- 
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portion [n other castes 
also exhibited in the 
margin. Bald and 
'yashkiin, the Frontier 
races, return a large pro¬ 
portion occupying the 
first and the second 
position which can be 
ascribed to the severe 
climatic conditions of 
the Indus Valley region 
which is located at se¬ 
veral thousand feet above 
the sea level. The 
chilly winds and snow 
s t o r m s which cha¬ 
racterize the winter of 
this region inflict great injury on the organ of hearing and promole this inrintiity. 
The Brahmans (257Tnale3 and 116 females), Rajput (162 males and 104 female) 
and Kashmiri Muslim (155) males and 118 females) record comparatively lo# 
proportions. 
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V. BLINDNESS. 


168. Local Distribution of Blindness.—The total number of sufferers 
from blindness reported during the present Cenaiis is 5,699 persona against 
4,649 in 1921 which shows an increase of 1,050 persons daring the decade 
tinder report. The proportion per 100,000 of population varies from 143 males 
and 140 females in 1921 to 149 males and 165 femiles in 1931. The comparative 
propc»rtions by provinces are shown 
in the margin. Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces register an increase in 
the proportions while the Frontier 
Districts return a decrease in both 
the sexes when compared to 1921. 
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Suhsidiarj' Table I shows that 
the highest proportion of blindness 
(191 males and 303 females) is return* 

^ by the Indus Valley Division com¬ 
prising the hilly districts of Ladakh 
and Gilgit. The prevalence of blind* 
ness in Gilgit and Ladakh is mostly 
responsible for this abnormal rise. 

The inhabitants of the Frontier lllaqas who generally stay at home and remain en¬ 
closed within the four walls of dark and unhygienic houses to save themselves 
from the rigours of severe winter are more apt to catch this disea.se. The glare 
produced by the play of the blazing rays of the sun on the mountain's peaks and 
the valleys all silvered with snow injuriously affects the eye-sight and increases 
blindness. 


169. Connectian with Sroatl-pox.—Small-pox, though it exerts a second¬ 
ary influence over blindness, cannot be omitted from discu.ssion altogether. In 
certain localities where smalLpo-v predominates, ratio of blindness mast naturally 
be high. In 1928, virulent small-pox entering from Kashmir, broke out in Gilgit 
district invoK'ing several villages which can be held responsible to some degree 
for the highest proportion of sufferers from blindness in the Indus Valley Division, 

170. By Age and Sex —The diagram is so simple that the reader for him* 
self can form an idea as to which of the sex is more susceptible to suffer most. 
Blindness is pre-eminently a disease of old age, of which the steady rise in the 
rafio of both males and females with a minimum of 23 males and 18 females per 
100,000 of per^Ds at 0-5 age-period an da mi xmum of 1,097 malesand 1,502 females 
at the age-period 60 and over is a convincing testimony. The greater incidence 
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of this infirmity in old age lends further support to the fact that the statistics 
collected at the present Census are more accurate and reliable when compared to 
the prerhous one. 

Number of females afflicted per 1,000 males stands highest (1,154) at the 
age-period 55-60 and the minimum (765) is returned by 0-5 age-group which 
further re£!ec±s the accuracy of the infirmity figures at the 1031 Census. It 
seems that women in their old ages are more liable to loss of the power of vision 
due to the drudgery of housekeeping. Cookmg which requires six hours daily 
dealing with fire and smoke prejudicially affects the vision, so also the needle work. 


171. 


Distribution of Blindness by Caste.—The marginal statement sbow^ 

the actual number of sufferers from 
blindness and also proportion per 
100,000 of the population afflicted. 
Bald males supersede Jat males by 
255 while Jat females to counter¬ 
balance the proportion show an 
increase of 72S over Elalti females. 
The literate classes like Brahmans 
among whom this infirmity should 
have a large number of victims return 
small proportions {204 males and 239 
females) per 100,000 of the afflicted 
population which is a healthy sign, 
Baltis supersede all castes in this 
respect and the Mangriks too show 
an abnormal proportion. The Balds 
and the Mangriks living in the 
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Frontier Districts of Ladakh where the severity of the winter requires successive 
use of fire and close association with smoke packed as they are in small rooms 
heated with fire naturally show a much higher proportion of blindness tban the 
other castes who reside in milder climates. The daiiu'lmg reflection of the sun 
from the white snows all round is another cause which injures the eye-sight. 
The Chamar and Bafiiida castes whose avocations call for a closer application 
of the eye-sight may lighriy have a large number of such sufferers among tltem.' 
As regards the high proportion among Jats, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the life of a Jat is cast into a very hard mould. From morning till night, he 
is engaged in some operation relating to agriculture. The scorching heat of dim¬ 
mer when even birds and beats are afraid of stirring out into the open country, is 
the time when the Jat and his family is out in the field reaping com. The glare 
of the tropical sun and the dust of the field are enongh to weaken eye-sight and 
the absence of prompt treatment ultimately renders it useless. Similarly the 
profession of a JuUiha (Bafinda) requires constant attention to a minute work 
like the spinning of thread and the strain falling on his eyes greatly W'eakens the 
eye-sight In short this infirmity is largely doiJendent on mode of living, occupa- 
tion and climatic condition!]. 


Vf, LetrOPV, 

172. Definition,—Leprosy is an infectious disease of marked chroniclty 
which is cauised by B-laprae, non-motile bacillus as discovered by Hansen in 1871. 
it is most frequent in India. But the slow progress of the disease and immunitv 
of animals from this infirmity have rendered investigation of modes of infection 
difficult. 

173. Leprosy locally disiribuUd—The total number of lepers in the State 
returned at the present Census is 2,026 persons {1,3SI males and 643 females), out 
of which the hipest number of lepers (792 males and 326 females) is reported by 
the Jammu Province and 500 males and 232 females are claimed by the Rjishmir 
Province, the Frontier Districts with 89 males and 87 female lepers standing the 
last The proportion per 100,000 person6 of the population works out to 71 males 
and 37 females against 60 females in 1921 and 59 males and 26 females 
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in 1911 , as detailed in the marginal statement 

From the Subsidiary Table I it is clear that 
the Outer Hills with a proportion of 132 males and 58 
females fakf^ a lead and corroborate the conclusion of 
1921 Census that this infirmity has the greater pre¬ 
valence in this division which may be due to the existence 
of venereal diseases in the hilly tehsil of this division 
springing from laxity of morals among the inhabitants 
of this tract but it is rather difficult to be positive about 
the real <siuses of this infimiity. 

The insanitary conditions of living and unwholesome dietary also 
constitute potent factors in this behalf. The Indus Valley (60 males and 62 
females) the Jhelum Valley (59 males and 32 females) and the Sub-montane 
and Semi-tnountainous Tract (14 males and 8 females) follow in a descending 
order in regard to their proportions. 

Within the Outer Hills, the Chenani jagir records the highest proportion 
(270 males and 160 females) of lepers both among males and females, which is 
followed by Udhampur district in the case of males (170) and by Ladakh 
district of the hilly division in respect to females (83)i as can be ascertained by 
a reference to Subsidiary Table 1 appended at the close of the chapter. Of the 
districts in the Jhelum Valley, Muzaffatabad with 94 male lepers per 100,000of the 
population, compares very unfavourably with the 56 male lepers of the 
Baramulla district and only 53 of Srinagar (Kashmir South), The proportion is 
extremely low in the Sub-montane Tract (14 males and 8 females). 

174. Leprosy by Ago and Sox.—The diagram showing number of infirms 
of certain age-periods proves the theory that very few new-born infants are 
leprous as the rectangle at age-period 0-5 shows a very negligible number of 
males and females suffering from the disease. Henry Litheley Tidy, Medical 
Registrar to the London Hospital remarks “Several members of a family may be 
attacked but are usually exposed to possibility of a common infection and cases 
under 5 years are very rare. iHsease progresses over 20,3p or more years." 
Attention of the reader is invited to Subsidiary Table 11 in which number 
afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period is worked out From age-period 
0-5 onwards a steady increase both in the case of males and females is exhibited 
by the table, the highest number [212 males andOB females) being claimed by 
the age-period 60 and over, and the lowest ( 7 males and 7 females) by the age- 
group 0-5. Number of females afflicted per 1,000 males is the highest (952) at 
the age-group 0-5 ^d low (346) nt 45-50. 

The increase among both the sexes can partly be ascribed to the prevalence 
of venereal diseases amongst the inhabitanta residing in the Chenani jagir and 
Udhampur district and partly to the erroneous entry of persons suffering from 
syphilis which often develops into form similar to the corrosive type of leprosy. 

175. Prevalence of Leprosy by Caste.—The marginal table exhibits the 
proportional figures 
of leprosy for some 
important castes and 
trites and itia self- 
evident that the Bald 
of the Frontier tops 
the list here also. 

The Sheikh and Gnj- 
jar also show greater 
proportions while the 
Kashmiri Muslim and 
the Yashkuos seem 
to be better situated. 

Amongst the Hindus the higher castes such as the Rajputs and the 
Brahmans are less afflicted than the lower castes e. g., the Megbs who have II 3 
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malB lepers per 100,000 of afflicted against 5S of die Brahmins and 93 of the 
Rajputs. The apparent reason for the lavourable position of the higher castes 
seems to lie in better and more hygienic coadilions of living and partially also in. 
the intentional concealment of the disease especially among the females. 

176. To sum up, it may be remarked that physical environments, climatic 
conditions and social customs {i, inter-breeding, modes of living) are some of 
the principal factors responsible for the growth of infirmities discussed above, 

177. ActivUies of fhe Lunatic and Leper Asylums in the Stale : Lunatic 
Asylums.—Only two L-unatic Asylums (one at Srinagar and the other at Jammu) 
exist in His Highness* territories which are being Hepamtely controlled by 
the Jail Superintendents. It is regretted that for want of detailed information 
oothing in particular can be discussed regarding these Asylums cscept that 
the total number of inmates in the two Asylums was 22 and 7 respectively 
on the final Census night. In Srinagar ail the 22 belonged to the same 
district but in case of Jammu Asylum, 6 were die residents of the State while 
the 7th was an immigrant from Meerut. 

The total number of admissions in the Srinagar Lunatic Asylum during 
1986'87 and 1987'SS was 60 out of which 11 were discharged as cured, 9 discharg¬ 
ed otherwise, 10 relieved and 5 dead Similarly the total admissions to the Jammu 
Asylam during 1986-87 and 1987-88 were 36 out of which 19 were discharged as 
cured and 9 discharged otherwise. 

There is no up-to-date Lunatic Asylum in the proper sense of the word, 
In Srinagar though a separate building is provided by the State yet it is not quite 
adequate for the needs of the Asylum. 

178. Leper Aaylimis.—Four Leper Asylums at different centres namely 
Jammu, Srinagar, Leh and Poonch are being run by the State for the welfare of 
its people. The total figures of lepers on roll, on the fmal Census night was 28 
at Jammu and 117 in Srinagar. Out of 23 in case of Jammu 27 belonged to the 
Muslim community while one was returned as Hindu. 14 Immigrants from Agra 
(U, P.). Badayun (U, P.), Gaya (Bihar) and Calcutta (Bengal) are responsible 
for raising the number to such an extent although the rest of the sufferers had 
migrated to this province from the Jhelum Valley. 

The detail of 117 lepers reported from Srinagar runs thus 

78 males and 39 females of the different communities comprised of 3 
male immigrants from Yagisian, Kagan and Hosbiarpur (Punjab), 
3 males and 2 females and 4 males 3 females from Kishtwar 
and Reasi respectively while the rest were the residents of the 
Kashmir Province and the Indus Valley. 

Only a care-taking cook is attached with the Leper Asylum at Leh and 
arrangements at Jammu are not quite satisfactory. But the Leper Asylum at 
Srinagar is to some extent helpful in the treatment of this infirmity to the public. 

The total number of persons admitted in both the Asylums, during the 
decade 1921-1931, as available from the Administration Reports of the Medical 
Department cornea to 1,140 (Srinagar 8S0 and Jammu 260). Figures of 
expenditure on average diet per patient per day for each year are detailed in the 

margin. The total cost 
of maintenance of these 
Leper Hospitals comes to 
Rs.228,301-14-9 (Srinagar 
Rs. 188,146-10-4 & Jammn 
Rs, 40,155-4-5 during 
the decade which works 
to an average annual ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 26,952-64 
and Rs, 5,736-7-5^ for 
Srinagar and Jammu 
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Number AFyucTEO per lOOjOOO of the Population at each of the last four Censuses, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U, 

Nomber afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and number of 
females afflicted per 1,000 malea 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OGGUPATION. 

179. Intraduelor;.— With thl^ chapter the curtain falls on that unforlu* 
nate section of mankind to which "The cup of life has been dealt in another 
measure". We leave behind those of unhineed mind, those who can neither hear 
tior speak, those whom the liEht of day has been denied and those whose proximity 
excited loathsomeness and pity. Whether they have got a retribution for their ^st 
deeds (Karma) or have inherited the suffering and are undergoing a vicarious 
punishment, a narration of them stirs the human heart and one naturally recoils 
from the picture. It is, therefore, a relief to turn to this chapter wherein the 
gainful pursuits of mankind engage our attention. In a W'ay this chapter can well 
claim to be the most important in the report as it deals with the means which 
enable humanity to keep “alive and kicking”. This is a record of human ingenuity 
and perseverance for several millenniums which gradually succeeded in discover¬ 
ing new implements and exploring fresh avenues of snstaintng life on this planet. 
Imagine humanity devoid of all means of earning a living and of keeping body 
and soul together and see how all ideas of religion, caste, literacy, civil condition 
and growth of numbers at once sink below the horkon. The premier position of 
this chapter can thus hardly be disputed. 

180. Classification Scheme.^Each Census aims at progressive elaboration 
and this principle is fullv and clearly reflected in the scheme of class ifreation of 
occupations at the last Census. 

The changes introduced are of great moment and run in two direcrions. 
The first innovation is the division of population into three categories of*, 
earners, working dependents and non-working dependents instead of actual 
workers and dependents of 1931. Moreover, while in 1921 the population sup¬ 
ported by each occupation was given, on the present occasion only earners and 
working dependents are so distrihuted, the distribution of non-working dependents 
in each occupational grouo being dispensed with. Secondly changes have been 
introduced in the occupational classification which are discussed in det^ below. 

Thus, while Sub-class T in 1921 was worded as “Exploitation of the surface 
of the earth”, it is now changed to “Eifploitation of animals and vegetation". 
Similarly Subolass 11 in 1921 was "Extraction of minerals”, but now it is 'Exploita¬ 
tion of minerals". The improvement effected by this rew-ording is obvious 
enough and needs no comment. 

Coming to orders we find that the word 'ordinary’ which preceded cultiva¬ 
tion in 1 (a) has been dropped as a useless prefix. Orders 1 (6), 1 frf) and 1 (e) 
have similarly been more economically worded and improved. Order 5 of 1921 
^SaU etc/ has disappeared altogether and the purpose served by orders 3-5 in 1921 
is now assigned to the two orders of metallic and non-metaJIic minerals. Order 
30 of 1921 has been enlarged by the addition of ‘bricks and tiles’, while the 
hracketted portion of order 17 of 1921 Census has vanished, A new order tfi*. 
“Other unclassified non-productive industries" has been added and thus the 
number kept the same. 

In ‘groups’ greater changes have taken place. Thus there were five 
groups against ‘ordinary cultivation' in 1921 which have been expanded into 
eight in 1931 and the sphere of each is more precisely defined. Ordinary 
cultivators are split up into ‘cultivating owners', ‘tenant cultivators’, and ‘cultiva¬ 
tors ol Ihum, tamgya and shifting areas’. Group 3 of 1921 ‘Agents, Managers 
of landed estates fnot planters), clerks, rent-collectors etc,* now gives place to 
‘Estate Agents and hlanagers of Owners* (group 2)l ‘Estate Agents and 
Manners of Government* (group 31 and ‘Rent collectors, clerks etc,,’ (group 4), 
Similarly in 1921, order 1 (6) had two groups against it which cow number 
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eight. Cinchona (group 9), coffee (groap 11), tea (group 15) which were 
combined in group 6 in 1921 have each a group to itself on the present occasion. 
Group Q of 1921 had “wood cutters^ fire-wood, catechu, rubber etc., collectors 
and charcoal burners’* clubbed together, who are ikw divided into two distinct 
groups based on a clearly marked differeuce of occupation vix. "wood cutters 
and charcoal burners” (group 18) and "colleclore of forest produce” (group 19). 
Groups 12, 13 and 14 of i92l have also undergone modifications for the better, 
as for instance the group “Breeders of transport animala”, which makes it un- 
necesaary to cite examples of horses, rnules, camels, asses etc. Group gfi 'Lac 
cultivation' is an addition. Group 17 oif 1921 has its scope enlarged by the 
addition of ‘Pearling' (group 27 now). 

In Sub-class 11 there were six groups in 1921, three against "Mines’, one 
against ‘Quarries of hard rock* and two against ‘Salt etc,'. Now they are replaced 
by as many as thirteen groups. Gold (group 29), Iron (group 30) 1 Manganese 
(group 32); Lead, Silver and Zinc (group 31); Tin and Wolfram (group 33), 
have separate groups assigned to them which was not the case on the former 
occasion when they all fell in group 21, Similar distinctions have been made in 
other cases like Mica (group 38); building materials (group 37); precious and 
semi-precious stones (group 39) with separate groups for ‘Other metallic and 
- non-metal] ic minerals’, 

Under Textiles^ grohps 26 and 27 of 1921 are combined into group 43; 
groups 29 and 30 into group 45; groups 31-33 into group 46 and groups 34 and 35 
into group 47 at the current Census, Group 28 in 1921 read as ‘Jute spinning, 
pressing and weaving' implying an inversion of the process of pressing and 
spinning and has now been corrected to 'Jute pressing, spinning and weaving". 

Against order 6 group 51 represents a combination of groups 39 and 40 
of 192 L 

Groups 45 and 46 of 1921 have been expanded into groups 56 and 57 by 
the addition of certain words which extend their range, 

Under ceramics the number of groups has been halved and by rewording 
two of them the same purpose is served as was done in 1921 by a greater number 
of groups, 

Groups GO, 63 and 64 of 1921 have been combined into group 70 on the 
present occasion. Similarly groups 66i 69 and 70 of 1921 go to form group 81 
now, while group 75 has been split up into groups 78''SiO on the present occasion. 

Groups 76 and 79 of 1921 have been amalgamated and go to form 
group 84 now. 'Embroiderers on linen’ have been removed from group 77 of 
1921 and transferred to group 84. Groups 85 to 89 have now been united in a 
single group (90). Group 93 of 1921 has been expanded. 

Order 17 has now six groups instead of 10 of 1921. Groups 94 and 93 
of 1921 are combined into group 95; groups 99, 100 and 101 are combined into 
group 99 and groups 102 and 103 into group 100. 

Groups 107 and 110 of 1921 go to form group 102 now; groups 105 and 
108 form group 103 and groups 106 and 109, grotrp IO 4 . 

Group 119 of 1921 bas been amplified by the addition of the words "and 
coolies and porters employed on railway premises". Similarly group 124 of 1921 
has “and the articles made from these" added to it. 

Group 125 of 1921 is split up into four groups (119-122). 

Group 138 is an addition to order 3 I. 

The wording of nearly all the groups in order 32 of 1921 excepting I 36 
‘Grain and pulse dealers' has been improved. Groups 131, I 32 and 135 of 1921 
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have disappeared as separate groups while group 137 has been split op into 
groups 135-137. 

Groups 144 and 145 of 1921 have been amplified by the addition of *aiid 
hirers’ in the correepondir^ groups 142 and 143 of the current Census, 

Instead of ‘inmates of monasteries etc.' of group 166 of 1921 we have 
.monks and nuns' in group 164 now. Similarly in place of ‘Temple service' 
(group 168 of 1921) we have ‘servants in religious edifices’. 

Group 171 of 1921 is split up into registered unregistered medical 
practitioners which seeks to make this valuable distinction for the first time 
while Dentists (group 171). Veterinary Surgeons (group 173) have separate groups 
assigned to them. 

Group 177 of 1921 has similarly been split up into four groups 17fH81, 

Fortune tellers have been transferred from group 179 of 1921 to group 

181 *. A, removed from the company of corijurors and acrobats to that of 
horoscope casters and astrologers where surely the surroundings are more congen^ 
Managers and other employees in theatres and other places of public entertain¬ 
ment etc., which formed a group (101) under Industry in 1921 have now been 
transferred to Professions and Libera] Arts and form group 183. Groups 181 and 

182 of 1921 have been amalgamated and form group 187 now. Witcftes and 
wizards who w'ere treated on a par with 'beggars and vagrants’ in 1921 have now 
been set in more respectable surroundings where they can practise their calling of 
predicting future events with others of their kind. 

The number of groups has in all increased by 4 being 195 while it was 
191 in 1921. There are four main classes divided into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders 
a nd 195 groups. The classes and sub-classes are given below:—. 

Class A: Peoduction of Raw Materials. 

Sub-class 1— Eiploitation of Animals and Vegetation, 

„ 11 — Exploitation of Minerala. 

Class B: Peepaeation and supply of Material Substances. 

Sub-class III—Industry, 

„ IV—Transport. 

„ V — Trad& 

Class C: Public Administration and Liberal Arts. 

Sub-class VI “ Public Force. 

„ VI I— Public Administration. 

„ VIII — Professions and Liberal Arts. 

Class D: Miscellaneous. 

Sub-class IX — persons living on their income. 

„ X— Domestic Service. 

„ XI— Insufficiently described occupations, 

„ Xll—Unproductive. 
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The most important principles imderlymg the classification are;— 

(1) Where a person both makes and sells he is classed as a 'Maker*. 
On the same principle, when a person extracts some substance, from the ground 
and also refines it, be is shown in Sub-class II and not in 5nb-c1ass III. 

(3) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two maJa 
categories 

(a) those where the Dccupation is classified according to the 
material worked in, and 

(ft) those where it is classified according to the use which it serves. 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the maiiufacture or sale 
of articles the use of which is not finally determined, but it also incindes 
specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in the second category. 
For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second category (order 12, 
group 82}, the makers of water-hags etc., are included in the first ( order 6, 
group 51}. 

In a few cases occupations have been classed according to the material 
worked in, even though certain articles made of ii are specified, because the 
materia] used is more characteristic of the occupation than the article made. 
Thus makers of palm-leaf fans have been shown in group 5G rather than group 
99 and so with makers of bamboo screens, leaf plates etc. 

(3) On the other hand, Railway Police and Railway Doctors are classi¬ 
fied in gn^oups 157 and 169 respectively, because the primary duty of persons 
thus employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection of crime, and La 
the other the healingof disease. The fact that their pay is derived from the rail-' 
way is merely an incident, and does not affect the character of the occupation. 

As a general rule it may be said that wherever a man’s personal occupa- 
tion is one which invokes special training, e. g.. that of a Doctor, Engineer, 
Surveyor, etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that occupation, 
-Exceptions have been made, however, in cases where the work in which he is 
employed involves for the spec1aU2ation. For this reason a Marine Engineer is 
classed in group 102 and a River Surveyor in group 103. Officers of Govern¬ 
ment whose occupation is covered by some other group e. g., Doctors, Clergy¬ 
men, Professors, Postal, Forest, Settlement and Railway officers and other 
establishments, etc., will be included in that group and not under group 159. 
Government peons and chaprasis other than those in the above-mentioned 
establishments will be included under this group and not in group 111. 

181- Tabula lion of Occupaliona.—Of all tables those relating to occupa¬ 
tion are the most difficult and complicated requiring incessant gupervision and 
most careful classification of the various entries found in the schedule. The 
main table (X) required a series of sortings beginning with such occupational 
groups as were Found most numerously in the schedules and descending to a less 
and less numerous level of occupations till all the groups in the classification 
scheme were exhausted. But Ais was not all, earners, working dependents, 
non-working dependents and earners with sn^id^ary occupations had also to 
be sorted for. Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists, combined occupations 
and industry formed the subiect of separate sorting. Occupations by religion did 
not need a separate sorting as dips for each religion were kept separate 
throughouL 

The difficulties confronting the Tabulation Officers were two-fold viz,, (t) 
incorrect entries made by the enumerators and (fit classification of occupations 
not specifically mentioned in the scheme. Thus under head (i) infants were 
found entered as earners and adults as dependents. In some schedules entries 
in column 9 were those of dependents while in column 10 the occupation was 
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recorded as 'Malik Khud Kaskt’ (CTiltivating owner), Subsidi^ occupations 

were frequently found in column 10 instead of colmnn 11 and in the case of 

agricultural occupations the entry of 'Kasktiat^ (agriculturist) though strictly 
prohibited, was quite couimon. Working dependents were shown as earners 
and vice versa. At places prostitutes were found labelled as working dependents 
and prisoners as full earners. The principal occupation of an earner wonld some 
time be found recorded in column 11 instead of in column 10. Various oAer 
doubtfnl entries were discovered on examination of the schedules and enquiries 
had to be instituted to rectify mistakes. The difficulties falling under head 
(«) were not such as could not be got over by a reference to the classification 
list and the Tabulation Officers hid them promptly solved on a reference to 
my office. 

Prisoners undergoing rigoroua imprisonment were treated as working 
dependents, while those undergoing simple imprisonment tt^ether with under¬ 
trials were treated as non-working dependents, 

182. Instructions to Enumerators.— Columns 9-12 of the schedule were 
reserved for the entry of occupations. Column 9 divided the population into ear¬ 
ners and dependents, column 10 recorded the principal occupation of the earner; 
column 11 was provided for the entry of subsidiary occupation of the earner and 
of the dependents, if any; column 12 »/as meant for record of organized industries 
exclusively. The instructions issued to the enumerating agency for filling in of 
these columns were as follows:—■ 

Column 9— Enter clearly whether the person enumerated is an earner or 
dependent. By dependent is meant one who lives on the earnings of another. 
Only those women and children are to be shown as earners who help to 
augment the family income to some noticeable extent by permanent and regular 
work for which a return is obtained in cash or in kind. A woman who looks 
after her house and cooks the food is not an earner but a dependent. But a 
woman who habitually collects and sells firewood or cowdung and is thereby adding 
to the family income, should be shown ^ an earner, A woman who rcgul^ly 
assists her husband in his work (as the wife of a potter who fetches the clay from 
which he makes his pots), as an all-time assistant, is to be shown as an earner, 
hut not one who merely renders a little occasional help. A boy who sometimes 
looks after his father’s cattle is a dependent, but one who is a regular cowherd 
and earns pay as such in cash or in kind should be recorded as an earner. As a 
rough and re^y rule boys and girls over the age of 10 who actually do field labour 
or tend cattle are adding to the income of their family, and should be entered as 
earners or dependents with subsidiary occupation according to whether they earn 
pay or not. Boys at school or college, should be entered as dependents. 
Dependents who assist in the work of the family and contribute to its support 
without actually earning wages should be shown as dependents in column 9 and 
the work they do should be entered in column 11. Thus a woman who keeps 
house for her husband is a dependent and entered as such in column 9, but has the 
subsidiary occupation, column 11, of house-keeping. 

Domestic setx'ants must be entered as earners and not dependents. Their 
occupation 'cook, Bahishti etc.,' should be entered in column 10. 

persons tempoiarily nut of employe should be shown as following their 
previous occupation. 

Cofumn 10 —Enter here the principal occupation of all persons who either 
themselves or through their servants are engaged in trade or some other pro¬ 
fession or who live on income derived from rent of residential houses or on their 
■pensions. Vague entries like 'service, shopkeeping, labouri are to be avoided and 
the next kind of work done should be mentioned. 

In the case of ‘labour’, for instance, enter ‘Sericulture Department labourer*, 

' 'Railway coolie’ etc.; in the case of ‘shopkeeping’, state whether the person con¬ 
cerned is a tobacconist, confectioner, etc. In the ease of ‘service', Mrrite specifically 
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whether the enamented is an Inspector Police, Clerk High Court, Village watch¬ 
man or an Army Captain, etc. Also distinguish between Government sen'ice^ 
Indian State service, Railway service, Municipal service, Village service, service 
in a shop or office, and domestic service, etc. 

Persons following agriculture should not be entered as zamindars. They 
should be recorded as ^1) Cultivating proprietors, (2) Non-cultivating proprietors 
receiving rent in money of kind, (3) Cultivating tenants, (41 Non-cnitivating tenants 
who sublet their land and receive rent in money or kind, (5) Agricultural labourers. 
Where a person cultivates part of his land and sublets part, he should be shown 
in column 10 as a cultivator and in column 1 1 as a landlord, if he gets the 
greater part of his income from the land he cultivates himself and vice versa 
otherwise. Gardeners and growers of special products, such as tea, saffron, 
cinchona etc., must be shown separately. Persons whose income is derived from 
the rent of houses or land in towns should be distinguished from those who 
derive it from agricultural land. 

Wherever large gangs of coolies are employed on earthwork of any kind, 
the exact nature of the work such as canal, railway, road digging etc,, should be 
specified. 

Do not vatnu tb ihi* ci\iamn th* OocapfthkiTt] fit a dependBiit. -Giv* » croM mark for him here* 

Column JJ — Enter in this column any occupation which the person 
enumerated follows at any time of the year in addition to his principal occupation. 
Where a man has two occupations, the principal one is that on which he relies 
mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his income. 
The second occupation will be subsidiary. If, for instance, a man earns his liveli¬ 
hood as a boatman but also takes to fishing to supplement his income he will be 
entered as 'boatman' in column 10 and ‘fisherman’ in column 11. If there is do 
subsidiary occupation a cross mark may be given in this column. 

The subsidiary occupation of women and children, who have been entered 
aa dependents in column 9, should also be entered in this column e. g. house¬ 
keeping for women and grazing of cattle for boys. 

The subsidiary occupation of persons who have returned their princi¬ 
pal occupation as agriculture in any form, should not be related to the same 
fend of work. 

Where a person has more than one subsidiary occupation, the cecupationi 
not related to agriculture should be given preference to an agricultural occupation. 
But if the principal occupation is some work besides agriculture which forms 
the subsidiarj' occupation there is no objection to its entry in column 11. Enter 
only one subsidiary occupation (the most important one). 

In the case of prisoners mention in this column the nature of imprisonment 
whether rigorous or simple or under-trial prisonei-. 

Tlio pHtilod awuiwtiba liit boo b*™ funtwbed to aDprrri Mr* which will pPcTe id help Lti 

Unjoiif the eiiLn€«. 

Column 12 — In this column only persons working in organized industries 
will be entered. Thus a carpenter employed by a furniture manufactory will be 
entered ‘carpenter’ In column 10 and ‘Furniture making’ in column l2. A 
village carpenter working at home or a jobbing carpenter working on his own 
account will not appear in column 12 at 

.Agricultural labourers should only be entered in this column when they 
are employed in some special branch of agriculture or other industry involv¬ 
ing agriculture incidentally. As regards the definition of an organized industry 
it was explained in a separate circular that the average number of persons requir¬ 
ed to constitute a case of organized bidustrj’ was: — one paying the wage and 
two others working for wages. But this loimmum will only apply when lh« 
wage-payer is also working himself. 
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Besides the above instructions which were supplied in a printed pamphlet 
to every encmerator the classification schertie of occnpations was got printed as a 
separate publication and supplied to supervisors and the higher Census agency 
for guidance. 

Though instructions were thus exhaustive it must not be inferred that they 
were scmpuloasly adhered to or that the gratuitous worker that the eoumerator 
is, he cared to examine the accuracy of the answer received by him to his 
queries in connection with the occupation columns. These columns often 
present such difficulties that much more highly placed men than the enumerator, 
waver as to the exact entry to be made. This statement is borne out 
by the proceedings of the Census Conference held at Delhi under the 
chairmanship of the Census Commisaioner for India when different opinions 
Were expressed by the Superintendents of Census Operations over the entries 
in these columns. LL-Col, B, L, Cole (liajputana and Ajmere-Marware) ex¬ 
plained that in one tehsil women working the whole time in their husb^ds’ 
fields were put down as earners and in the next tehsil as dependents. The 
chairman in reply said that he would put them down as dependents. Again 
K. S. Khan Ahmad Hasan Khan said “if there are four grown up ^ns of a 
land-owner working with their father but not paying any rent they will also 
come in as dependents and their occupation shown in column 11. 

Mr. Venkateasi Iyengar (MYSORE)—“Thny bnva to b* trented as laad-bwoera la 
Myadre”. 

Similarly in the case of a wife assisting her husband in cultivation whole- 
time there wns a difference of opinion whether she should be classified 
according to the occupation of her husband or an agricuitoral labourer and the 
chairman agreed to the latter and Mr, Venkatesa Iyengar aptly remarked “It is not 
desirable to class wife as labourer”. Even the point whether she should be treated 
as an earner or a working dependent was hotly debated and different opinions were 
held. And who will decide when doctors disagree! If doubts can cross the 
minds of Superintendents of Census Operations with regard to particular entries in 
the occupation columns, to expect that the enumerator has done nawless work is 
to indulge in lunar politics. 

As stated in para. 3 above there were several mistakes in these columns 
which were detected dnr'mg the course of tabulation. Babies had been entered 
as full earners while adults in the same family had been shown as dependents. 
Column Q recorded a person as earner hut his occupation was found in column 11. 
The distinctions between principal and subsidiary ocen patio ns and between 
workers and dependents were not thus rightly grasped. Vague and ambiguous 
terms were also frequent as will be seen, for instance, from the large number of 
unspecified labourers and workmen in group 191. In the existing conditions 
therefore, it looks well-nigh impossible that the occupation table will ever attain a 
degree of accuracy comparabe to that of other tables like birth-place or infirmity. 
The figures under industry on the present occasion are thus unreliable and cannot 
be treated as reEecting the true conditions of industrial activity in the State which 
are far more advanced than the statistics w'ould make us believe, 

tS3. Refer<ncfl la Stalislies.— The statistics relating to this chapter are 
contained in the following tables: — 

Imperial Table X— Occupation, 

„ „ XI—Occupations of Selected Castes. 

State Table IV —Occupations subsidiary to Agriculture, 

,1 „ V— Combined Occupations. 

tt ,• Vl— Industry. 

ti I, VII-^Occupation by Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table I (a)—General distribution of occupatioiis for Earners 

and Working Dependents^ 

» >1 (5)—General dislnbotion of occupations for Earners 

with subsidiary occupation, 

H „ II— Distribution by Sub-classes in Natural Divisions and 

Districts. 

(а) Earners and Working Dependents. 

(б) Earners (subsidiary occupation). 

H n III—Occupation of Females, 

„ „ IV^Selected Occupations. 

j> « —Occupations of Selected Castes. 

It ti VI—^ Number of persons employed in 
(n) Railway. 

(£>) Posts and Telegraphs, 

(c) Irrigation. 

As to the trustworthiness of these tables something has been said already 
but the errors of enumeration may be said to inhere in these statistics as at all 
previous Censuses and thus provide a constant factor. On the present occasion 
the additional unreliability of these statistics is the result of some fudging in the 
Tabulation Office, Srinagar, which was detected on receipt of the table in my 
office. The consequences of this regrettable negligence of duty by the Tabu¬ 
lation Office could not be wholly undone though partial amends were made for 
it by the Direction Office. This does not apply to Table X alone. Table XT 
was even worse and had to be almost reprepared. State Table VI as mentioned 
previously does not idicatc the exact extent of prevalence of industrialization in 
the State. 

Whether my prtsdecessors also had the same bitter experience with 
regard to these tables I do not know as they ha'i'e left no record of it in the 
Report but the Director of Census at the last Census has remarked in the 
.Administrative Volume of the Report that some of the tables compiled in 
Srinagar Tabulation Office had to be overhauled. At present all that can be 
said of these tables is that though they are not so vitiated as to deserve to he 
ignored their accuracy is to be accepted cam gm»o and consequently tbe 
reliahility which was vouchsafed for the tables in the previous chapters cminot 
be guaranteed in their case to that extent 

As regards the question whether these statistics represent the normal 
fiinctionai distribution of the population or are innuenced by seasonal and 
abnormal conditions, the reply is that they represent the former. As stated in 
Chapters I and III there was nothing unusual oo the Census night to disturb the 
normal conditions. The valley was under snow and free from visitors. The 
Jammu Province did not report any fair or festival. The Indus Valley was 
iMlated from the rest of the coimtrj' by the snow-laden passes and thus the 
factor of abnormal migration could not come into play. On this score therefore, 
there is nothing which wd] lead ns to call into question the reliability of th^ 
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184. Distribution of Population by Earners, Working Dependents and 
Non-working Depen¬ 
dants.— ^The m ar- 
g i nal table exhibts 
the proportions of 
earners, working de¬ 
pendents and non¬ 
working dependents 
per 100 of the total 
population. The 
number of earners 
per 100 oF the total 
population is only 22 
who are assisted in 
their work by 31 
working dependents 
and are jointly res¬ 
ponsible For support¬ 
ing 47 non-working 
dependents. In the 
Jammu Pro¥incc the 
earners augment their 
ranks by 2 per cent 
by a corresponding 
reduction in the pro¬ 
portion of working 
dependents when 
compared to the 
State but the burden 
of dependency 
carried by them 
remains unaltered. 

The Kashmir Province reverses the process when compared to the State as it adds 
to its working dependents by 2 percent, by a corresponding depletion of the ranks 
of earners. The Frontier Districts represent a replica of the conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the State as a whole. 

It is remarkable that the volume of non-working dependency retnaim 
uniform throughout the provinces and the State and the only variations are found 
in the proportions of earners and working dependents. Before coming at closer 
grips with the statistics it looks desirable to get rid of the incubus of non-working 
dependency at the outset 

185. Non-working Depondenta— While in the Western society the law “if 
man will not work, neither shall he eat" deters the individual from sauntering 
through life and hanging on his relatives and family for subsistence, it is mostly a 
dead letter in the Indian social code. The joint family system of the Hindus 
which holds away in the country, though it does not put a premium on slothfulness 
and breed drones, never-the-less, ensures every member of the family whether an 
earner or a hanger-on at least bread, if not butter. 

The drones in the family are cured of their lethargy by the novel treat¬ 
ment of being bound in marital fetters whence there is no escape in life as the 
marriage is indissoluble. Once entrapped in maniage he can be broken in in any 
way and has to obey his elders like a bondman. The quest for some occupation 
is a necessary sequel of the taunts that fall to his lot from the wives of his earning 
brothers or his parents who then assume a different mien and hold him responsi¬ 
ble for supporting his own family. He cannot escape the impasse without 
replacing his old t^e-it-easy habits by an energetic pursuit after some ocenpa- 
tion. He cannot flinch foe "when duty calls to bmzea walls, How base the fool 
who flinches", and soon after the event he is found at some calling. This mode 
of converting idlers into busy workers is what saves the joint family from exti¬ 
nction. But so long as this process has not completed itself he is not exposed to 
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immediate contingency of starvation and has the t'amily mess to fall back upon at 
all times. Whether pint family encourages dependency is a debatable question 
and the statistics given in the above marginal table do not give us a decisive 
lead, for the o:ily province where Hmdus are fairly represented in the population 
of the State is the Jammu Province but the percentage of non-working dependents 
is uniform throughout the provinces. ]f we come to individual distnets and look 
at the figures from the point of view of the preponderance of religious communi¬ 
ties we may well select Chenani Jagir and Frontier lilaqas as the two most suitable 
instances w'hich citable us to decide the point. Chenani jagir is predominated by 
Hindus while Frontier [Uaqas are almost entirely Muslim. Moreover, these two 
units alone exhibit abnormal non-working dependency. But even here Frontier 
lilaqas beat Chenani and stand foremost in the list of districts in this respect. 
Similarly Kashmir North, Kashmir South and Muzaffarabad districts where 
Muslim element is predominant do not show a better record than Kathua or 
Udhampur where the Hindus have a fair representation in population. The 
Gil git district with a negligible minority of non-Muslims does not fare better and 
is on a par with Mirpur district in the Jammu Province where also the Muslim 
element is in a majority, Ladakh alone shows the smallest number of 
dependents and from the knowledge that we possess of the structure of Budhist 
society we may safely conclude that their family life is more joint than that of 
the Hindus as they have no compunction even in having a joint wife or a joint 
husband as the case may be. The joint family cannot thus be treated as a 
scape-goat and made to the blame of encouraging slothfnlness unless it is 
forced to bear it by assumption that even Muslims are biassed in its favour. 

Religion also which has incidentally entered into the dicussion offers no 
solution of the conundrum, except perhaps to the extent that of all religions 
Buiiism seems to encourage the luxuriant growth of the weeds of humanity to 
the least extent 

Climate and civilisation, if considered as factors bearing on the problem 
are also not likely to lead us to any definite conclusion as Giigit and Mirj^ have 
extreme climatic differences but show an equal percentage of non-working 
dependency. Similarly there is little to choose between the Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces. 

We may now turn our attention to occupation and examine the figures in 
that light It is no doubt true that we have not tabulated non- working 
dependents by occupational groups nor can we label a part of the State as 
predominantly industrial. For industry is still subordinated to agriculture 
every-where. In spite of all this a rough comparison is possible and Kashmir 
Province can be taken as comparatively more industrial than the Jammu Province 
which is more agricultural. If agriculture cannot support a large number of non¬ 
working dependents the percentage in Mirpur district, Chenani Jagir, Poonch 
Jagir, Jammu district Uifiles solution. 

If industry on the other hand can support a larger number of non-working 
dependents the Ivashmir Province ought to display some noticeable disparity 
from the figures of the Jammu Province but Kashmir South which is the most 
industrialized of the State districts has only 45 non-working dependents in a 
population of 100. And let it not be forgotten that quite a large number of its 
earners running into thousands had emigrated to the Punjab in winter when the 
Census was taken, who, if enumerated within the district, would have further 
lowered the proportion of non-working dependents. 

Either then the theory does not square with facts or the distinction between 
working and non-working dependents introduced for the first time on the 
present occasion has not been properly grasped by the enumerating agency, 

186, Aduli Nun-working Dependents.— In calculating adult non-working 
dependents, boys and girls below 10 and persons on the wrong side of sixty have 
been excluded. It is no doubt true that in several occupations a boy or girl of 11 
cannot be classed as a working dependent or earner as for in Professiona 
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and Liberal Arts or in Trade and Commerce. 
Similarly it may be jnstly objected that 
the underfed Indian’s vitality does not allow 
him to work with such vigour as could 
entitle him to the ranks of an earner at 60 
or that it rather ebbs away at a mnch earlier 
date. We are, however, not aiming at 
meticulous accuracy and we will not be far 
remiss in taking the above as onr standards. 
It will be seen from the marginal table that 
the proportion of non-working dependents 
when looked at from this point of view 
assume a different hue. 


The high proportions found in the previous para, give place to modest 
figures. The old and the young constitute the major proportion of non-working 
dependents. The adult non-working dependents average on ^e whole about 14 
per cent, of the population and are least in the Frontier Districts and highest 
in the Kashmir Province. If we exclude the infirm between 11-60 age-group, 
the proportion will sink still lower. 

Let it not, however, be taken as a measure of unemployment among the 
people as it includes femals who are not competitors in the working market. The 
real volume of unemployment is indeed negligible. 

1«7. Non-working Dependents by Sex,— The table in the margin shows 
the proportion of non- 
working dependents of 
each sex per 1,000 of that 
sex and also gives the 
proportionate figures of 
female non-w'orking depen¬ 
dents per 1,000 male non- 
w'orliig dependents. The 
male element predominates 
in Kashmir Province and 
the Frontier Districts and 
the obvious cause is the 
well known high birth-rate 
of Kashmiri and B al ti 

Muslims which naturally , r , i • j 

adds to the volume of non-working dependency. In temale non-working depen¬ 
dency is highest in the Jammu Province and lowest in Kashmir Province, 
probably because the Hindu social code does not allow so much liberty to 
females as the Muslim code and thus deters them from taking to any occupation 
except the household work in an appreciable number. The females in Kashmir 
Province and Frontier Districts both Budhist and Muslim participate in the 
work of their family whether it be cultivation or embroidery etc., and thus detract 
from the non-working dependency of their sex from units concerned. 

The female index of non-working dependency confirms the above view as 
regards Kashmir Province, The proportion is everywhere less than that of the 
males as is naturally to be expected, for males are in excess of females in the 
State and in Provinces. The proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
the State and Provinces is given in Subsiding 
Table I of Chapter V and is reproduced in 
the margin. The female non-working dependents 
also are lower in the State and Kashmir Province 
compared to the Jammu Province. The Indus 
Valley alone departs from it but the proportion is 
sufficiently high and keepli^ in view the con¬ 
siderations set forth above is not unreasonable. 
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- 188, Distribution of the Working Population by Sub-class.—The marginai 

table seeks to make 
a. comparison of the 
working |x>pulation 
in each occupation 
at 1931 Census with 
that of the total 
population support¬ 
ed by the same oc¬ 
cupation in 1931, 
It has already been 
stated that the divi¬ 
sion of the popula¬ 
tion into earners and 
w'orking dependents 
is an innovation and 
as such the compari¬ 
son is faulty as the 
units compared are 
different. We can¬ 
not therefore con¬ 
clude that agricul¬ 
ture has fallen from 
its pedestal or that 
industryj transport, 
trade, public force, 

. public administra¬ 

tion and professions and liberal arts now support a fewer numter than they did in 
1-921* The increases under domestic service and insufficiently described occupa¬ 
tions are fnAer decepti^’e as domestic service counts all such females whose 
occupation in column 11 has been entered as household work and as have conse- 
Qncnlly not been termed non-working dependents. Similarly under insufficiently 
described occupations mistakes of enumeration seem to have frequently .occurred 
in the group for genera] labourers. The increase under unproductive might be 
correct. 

189. Diafribution of Earners in Different Oecupaliona,—It would be better 
to look to the figures of earners alone which will piossibly give ns a better insight 
into the part played by each occupation in supporting people. 

The table below sets out the figures of earners in each province by sub¬ 
classes of occupations. 
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gii^ M bet^ results, occupations show an increase excepting agriculture 
and transport for which the apparent reason is the difference of cl^fication 
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PER 1,000 EARNERS 

adopted at two Censoses. It will further be seen that a^cnlture holds both in 
the State as well ^ hi the province^ constituting the State, an overwhelminglF 
predominant position. It is the one occupation which supports more persons 
than ^ other occupations put together. In the Frontier Districts the number of 
its votaries is rthe highest as is to be expected from an out-of-thcr-way region. 
The jammu Province comes second with 76 P^r cent, of earners relying on 
agriculture.for their livelihood. The Kashmir ^evince is the least agricultural 
as so often reiterated during the course of this report 

Next in importance to agriculture comes industry in which the Frontier 
Districts are most backward while Jammu Province stands second. In trade 
which stands third in point of importance the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir 
are on a par. Domestic service and insufficiently described occupations need 
not detain us as these two sub-classes constitute the strong hold of the blundering 
enumerating agency. In profession and liberal arts Frontier Districts beat 
Jammu Province because of the large number of Budhist monks and nuns. In 
public administration Kashmir Province tops the list and it is a well recognized 
fact that that proritice has a larger hand in the administration. 

The important occupations are agriculture, industry and trade and we 
shall proceed to a discussion of them in due course:. In the following paragraphs 
we shall first see the proportions of working dependents to earners in different 
occupations and proportions of female working dependents per 1,000 male 
"Working dependents. 

190 Proportion of Working Dopondonts in difforont Oooupntioiis pir 1,000 
Earners :— 
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The proportion of working dependents to earners is high in domestic 
service and insufticlently described occupations as nearly all women who are cap¬ 
able of doing any sort of work are engaged in household duties which in India is 
the womens’ own department. Even those women who assist their husbands in 
agricultural pursuits do so in spare hours when the duties of cooking and serving 
the meals etc., have come to an end. In “insufFiciently described cccupations'^ 
a large number of women workers have been put down as Labourers and this goes 
to swell the proportions of working dependents in that sub-class. If we leave 
these two aside, all other occupations show a lesser number of working 
dependents compared to earners. 
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CHAPTER VIli*-OOCtJPATIOH 


Exploitation of animals and vegetation shows the highest proportion in 
working dependency amongst the rest and this accords with actual facts, for in 
agricultural operations, the co-opeiation of the family ia indispensable and even 
young boys and girls of the family are not unoften drafted to some minor work 
such as tending the cattle or cutting grass etc. The adults cannot be spared at 
all. The work, moreover, proceeds on empirical methods and does not require 
for its execution any technical preliminary training except such scrappy know¬ 
ledge which every fanner’s sod possesses. Minerals support such a microscopic 
section of the population that its working dependents need no remarks. Persons 
living on their income have also a larger ratio of working dependents because the 
maintenance of sources of income requires supervision, and co-operation of the 
members of the family cannot be disregarded. Industry also has a respectable 
fignre against it as several persons follow silk-wortn rearing as a spare-time 
occupation at home and of them quite a large proportion consists of women and 
children. The figures against unproductive are easily understood. The minor 
boys and girls of beggars and vagrants follovr the calling of their parents as soon 
as they can handle tiie bowl and can utter a few hackneyed phrases of their 
profession. A trip to Kashmir will explain to any one the nature of working 
dependency in transport W'hen he will find all the members of the Hanji 
family towing the boat. As regards trade, in the Mnfassil boys of a tender age 
are made to work in the shop as assistants and thus serve a sort of apprentice¬ 
ship before they are full-fledged shopkeepers. 

The ratio of working dependeticy is lowest in public force and public 
administration as it ought to be. 

191. Proportion of Female Working Dependents per 1,000 Male 
Working Depandants. — It will he seen from the marginal table that in some of the 

important occupations women assist 
the earners more than the male adults. 
In industry and trade they are in 
excess of the working dependents of 
the other sex. fn unproductive they 
are happily less, In exploitation of 
animals and vegetation which is 
obviously a male department they do 
not stand as competitors. In public 
administration they are sufficiently 
advanced. On the whole theirs is an 
enviable position and nobody will 
venture to say that they are the same 
as their sisters of old. A change for 
the better has indeed come over them 
which w'ill surely prove of great 
economic value to the nation in days 
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L Some Important Occupations, 


193 Agricullure.-Of all cultures agriculture Is the best as without 
it the vital requirements of human existence cannot be met Cultivation in the 
State engage 558,864 earners and 192,521 working dependents, making a total 
of 751,585 workers. In 1921 the number of workers was 9(57,236 and females 
numbered 259,745 who now show a low figure of 37,965 only. If this difference 
in the figures of females were to be added to the 1931 total the figures of 
earners and working dependents would exceed those of 1921. It would be 
absurd to think of so many women defaulting from the profession in a single 
decade and all that can be said is that the differences in classification have 
labelled the 1921 female workers in agriculture as working depeudents in 
domestic service. 
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government aid to agriculture 


The Important constituents of coltivation axe 

Noa-cultivating proprietors, cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and 
agricuitnral labourers. 
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The figures of earners under non-cultivating proprietors compare 
favonrably with those of 1921 and if we add the working dependent of this 
nrouo the figures will be in excess of those in 1921 by 14,571 f. c. nearly 50 |«r 
cent increase would he exhibited. . The non-culti^-ating proprietors oomi^ 
onlv 5 per cent, of the total earners under cultivation which points to the fart 
that the holdings of land are generally small and cannot support a big lethargic 
class The cultivating owners are the most numerous members of the professicm 
which augurs well for the poUticoeconomic stability of the State and its people 
as peasant proprietorship is a solid foundation of social structure. A pea^nt- 
proSietor evinces a keen interest in his work and is ^ive to the need of 
increasing the productivity of land without exhausting the soil, unlike the tenant 
culti\ntor whose main interest is to get maximum yield from the land with 
minimum outlay or the non-cultivating proprietor who merely acts like a 
auction ptjmp dra^wiDg the highest rent possjible. The tenant-cultjvators form 
34 per of the total earners of this class while agriculturai labourers are 

only 2 per cent The preponderance of tenant-cultivators is prejudicial to 
aFricultuml improvement and it is fortunate that their proportion is not 
over-whelming. The lowest figures for agricultural labour are probably d^ue 
to errors of enumeration which have led to an mnation of the figures under 
general labourers. 


193 Goverument Aid to Agriculture.—-As stated in extenso in Chapter I 
of the Report agriculture is the subject of special concern with His Highness’ 
Government. Irrigation ha? been extended on a large wale ctvoperative 
societies have been started to finance agriculture, nsnry has been crushed, 
Auricultural Department is doing its utmost to introduce new crops and incre^ 
the quality and outturn of existing ones though its activities are pmctically 
confined to Kashmir Province only, remissions and suspensions of land revenue 
are frequent, Taccavi ad\'ances are made to agriculturists in distress, Vetenna^ 
hospitals are provided and some other special concessions have been made. 
The task so far accomplished is worthy of record though much remains to 
be done still. The chief drawbacks of agriculture are difficulties of communi¬ 
cations and lack of marketting facilities together with the backwardness of people 
who have no scientific knowledge of the subject. Agricultural education is 
the first and foremost necessity for a country which has its being bound up with 
agriculture. The marvellous change that this sort of education can bring about 
w'ill be clear from the statement of Mr. M. H. jenkins, in his Report to the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, wherein he says *' the results of 
agricultural education in Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish 
butter is now the best in the world; in 1S80 it was described by the British 
Vice-Consul at Copenhagan as 'execrably had', the progress since is directly 
traceable to agricultural education ". As circumstances are, the produce of all 
princip^ crops per acre is unem-iabiy low compared to that of other countries 
and in spite of more than 70 per cent, of the population relying on this source 
of livelihood the State is not self-buffIcing in matter of grain produce and has to 
import food staples in large qaanlities from outside. 
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The secood draurback via. lack of adequate marketting facilities dee to tbe 
hilly nature of the Gouutry and remote situation of districts which are connected 
with the exporting centres by means of bridle paths also considerably impedes 
the advancement of agriculture as the agricultnrist does not get a fair return for 
his labour. Moreover! as the work is conducted at present there is a horde of 
intermediaries who intercept a major portion of the profit and while the 
agricultorist gets very little consumer has to pay much more. The intenne> 
diaries oinnot be swept off one and all as they are an essenrial part of the 
modem business organism but their number can be considerably lowered by 
better organisation for marketing of produce. Much in the end depends upon 
the human factor, however. The people who look to Government for solving 
all their troubles financial or otherwise, have not yet leamt the A, B. C., of 
self-reliance and are very poor stuff for advancing the cause of a particular 
business. Self-reliance and ability to make a combined effort are pre-requisites 
of success in every field and agricoUure is no exception. “The improvement of 
agriculture must in the first place be the work of the agricnlturists themselves”, 
(League of Nations, Report and Proceedings of the World Economic Conference 
1927, Volume I page 52}. 

194. Induatiy.—Is still near the cock-crowing in the State. The 
countries of the world are usually divided into two classes t'fz. Industrial and 
Agricoltnral. In the latter class custom and status predominate oar competition 
and contract t there is uneven distribution of the population in various occupations 
due to agriculture monopolising the field, Small scale industries W'ith little 
capita] exist, credit is undeveloped and usun' prevails. As will be seen from the 
labte given in para 189 of this chapter industry claims only 9 per cent, of the 
total earners compared to 73 per cent, of the first sub-class. And even this weak 
fabric of industry is tnainly reared by the shoemaker, potter, barber, blacksmith, 
carpenter, flour grinder, weaver, dyer, tailor and scavenger and others of the kind, 
who—thanks to the caste sj^tero—are so wedded to their profession that they 
cannot shake it off entirely. Were it otherwise the structure of industry would 
crumble to pieces. The cause of this low proportion may be found in several 
factors notably competition of machine-made goods which attract by their 
cheapness and make the indigenous worker’s calling more and more precarious. 
A change has alst) set ni in the tastes of the people due to the impact with 
Western civilization. All this has told heavily upon the number of village artisans 
who find it unremunerative to engage in their hereditary calling and desert it in 
favour of agriculture, thus adding to the concentration on land progressively, and 
as a concluBion “the economics of a country which depends to so great an extent 
upon agriculture must be unstable” (Montague-Chelmsford Report). 

195. Transport.— Engages only 1 i>er cent, of the total earners. The total 
workers under this head are composed of 8,923 earners and 462 working 
dependents. Tran.sg)ort by air is non-existent in the State and the 4 male earners 
shown under this group are undoubtedly immigrants. Transport by water and 
road play most imporrant parts. The former has a total of 3,927 earners and 292 
Working dependents. The largest number is reported by the Kashmir Province 
where the navigable Jhelum and a net work of other streams and lakes make 
transport of goods from place to place by water easy and cheap. In the Jammu 
Prnvina^ which is hilly, the rivers are tempestuous and do not offer any large 
scope fi>r this form of transport. The Chenab, for instance, allows boats to ply 
after it has entered Akhnoor but even here and beyond it the boats are only ferry 
boats and do not serve as connecting links bctvveen different towns. In the 
rainv iwiason again the rivers :ire so turbulent that all navigation comes to a stand 
stilL 


The .strength of 512 earners irr the Jammu Province out of a total of 8,923 
is thus easily understood. The Frontier Districts which beat even the Jammu 
province in their hilly character have no eanien; under this head at all. Even 
the small number in the Jammu Province h made up of labourers employed on 
rivers and canals and other persons employed in harbours, docks etc. It was 
Biated in Chapter III that the natives of hlirpur district are found generally m th^ 
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docks and this is borne out by the enumeration of 101 persons of Mirpur andcr 
Group 103. 

In the transport by road the Jamma Province excclls the Kashmir 
Province. In this connection it is important to note how mechanically driven 
vehicles are fast ousting the old slow-moving coaches from the field The 
jhelum Valley and the Banihal Cart Hoads leadtt^ to Srinagar are now the 
thorough-fares for lorry traffic and it is seldom that one catches sight of an Ehka 
plying on a short intermediate journey. Even transport by pa^ animals has 
d^lined on these roads. In other places also accessible to lorry traffic the old 
means of traffic are gradually disappearing. But the vast interior of the country 
IS not yet open to ^'ehicular traffic and the pack animals notably horse, camel and 
ass play a very large part in the movement of men and goods from place to 
place. Transport by rail claims only S3 earners because the portion of railway 
line lying in the State terminates at Jammu and has not been extended during 
the peri^ The Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services have a respect¬ 
able figure of 841 because besides the Imperial Telegraph and Post Offices the 
State maintains its own Telegraph and Telephone system, 

196. Trade—^Plays a very humble role in the State claiming only 4 
per cent of total earners. The traders have no recognized union and are 
mostly ignorant of the modern methods of advertising their goods and pushing 
on the sale of ihejr ware. They are more or less agents for exchange of goodis 
living on the profit they make in the process. The village shopkeeper carries on 
his precarious existence hy selling general stores. The money economy la generally 
absent in the village and barter system prevails which adds to the profit of the 
shopkeeper who in grading grain.s into different kinds generally assesses their 
value at a lower rate. The total earners under this sub-class are 29,793. The 
bank managers, money-lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money-changers 
and brokers and their employees count 2,154 earners. Insurance has made a 
great addition to its strength during the decade and the creed of insuring life, 
houses, cars etc., is on the increase especially amongst the literate. The money¬ 
lenders on the other hand have b^n severely hit by the Agriculturists' Relief 
Regulation which has emboldened the debtor-agnculhirist to look into the face 
of his creditor-money-lender and refuse to pay him without recourse to law. 
This has seriously told upon this class as it means expenditure on litigation and 
then payment by driblets according to the capacity of the agriculturist-debtor. 
Trade in textiles engages 2,066 persons. Trade in wood is also important while 
that in metals is insignificant. Trade in food-stnffs and general storekeepers and 
shopkeepers are, however, the most important groups claiming a large proportion 
of earners. 

197. Public Force and Public Administration- Combine to support 3 
per cent, of the earners which is really insignificant. Public force includes under 
its bead Aimy (Imperial), Army (Indian States), Police and village watchmen 
while public administration has service of the State, service of Indian and 
Foreign States, municipal and other local service and village officials and 
servants other than watchmen but excludes persons employed in technical and 
professional services. While the Imperial Army in 1921 counted 284 earners the 
number has now risen to 829. The Indian States Army which had 6,232 workers 
in 1921 has 4,794 workers now. Police has 2,56S earners compared to 2,376 
workers of 1921 and has thus added to its numbers. 

The ranks of village watchmen have on the other band been depleted and 
return 935 workers against 1,331 of 1921, In public administration service of 
the State counts 12,265 workers against 11,368 of 19211 service of Indian and 
Foreign States has 137 against 45 of 1921 while mmiicipal and other local 
service excluding village service has 502 workers against 263 of the former 
Census. Village officials and servants other than watchmen count 228 workers 
against 1,128 of 1921 and the decrease is possibly due to the uon-specificatioii of 
the nature of service in cer tain schedules, 

198. Professstons and Liberal Arts—Have a total of 13,678 workers against 
23,500 of old. The Priests and Ministers whose office is now falling into 
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disfavour display a decrease of 8>738 workers, being 4,284 against 13,022 of 1921. 
Monks, nuns and religious mendicants have also suffered a decrease of 4,394 
workers, being 1,140 compared to 5,534 of 1921 showing irsvitably how the austere 
and ceremonial side of religion is gradually losing ground The vot^ies of law 
also record a decrease and instead of 336 record 124 workers only. T. he petition- 
writers and the smaller fry record an increase. 

The medical profession has 1,127 workers. The number of registered 
practitioners is 276 compared to 392 of nomtegistered practitioners who are 
Ayurvedic and Unani physicians and include a number of monntehanks living on 
the credulity of the simple-folk. Professors and teachers of all sorts who 
numbered 1,168 in 1921 are 1,594 now* The increase is inevitable as education 
is spreading like praine fire in the country. 

199. Persons living on their income.—The descent from teachers and 
professors to persons of independent means is rapid and slips over several groups 
winch are manned so thinly that they need not detain ns. This group has a 
total strength of 2,672 earners and working dependents against 1,407 of 1921 
which shows that this class is on the increase, The total earners of this class 
are. however, only 2 per cent of the total earners for all occupations and do not 
deirve any special consideration. If this constitutes the capitalist class capitalism 
cuts a very smry figure in the State and the world-wide denunciation of exploit¬ 
ation of labour by capital is a scourge to which we are happly immune, 

200. Domestic Service.—There is no comparison between the figures of 
1931 and 1921 Census as regards domesdc service; Every woman is an unpaid 
domestic Berv'anl and that the women have been correctly shown in this occupa¬ 
tion is clear from the fact that the female work^ dependents under it number 
540183. The large number nnder earners is easily understood when we 
remember that the inhabitants of the State who pertodicaily emigiate to Dflti^li 
India are usually occupied with the duties oi a domestic servant abroad as they 
have no technical training to enable them to work in organised factories, 

201. fnaufficiautly described Occupaticuu.—This sub-class is the last resort 
of the perplexed and apathetic enumerator. Lahoureis and workmen otherwise 
unspecified have a huge working dependency espiecially amongst females, the 
number being 331,177 which is nnimaginable. It is quite likely that women 
who assist their husbands in agricultota.1 operations and would have ordinarily 
gone to form agricuUnral labourers have been lumped together in this group. 
This explains the dispanty lietween the numijer of agricuUufal workers at the 
1931 and 1921 Censuses, 

203. Unproductive.— Beggars and vagrants, return 10,014 earners and 
1058 working de^ndents, making a total strenglli of 11,072 workers preying 
upon the honest inhabitants. Their number in 1921 wag 9,385. Social 
parasitism has thus increased 

This is probably due to economic distress which has enveloped the 
country as a consequence of world-wide depression driving the population to 
beggary and vagrancy which presuppose no initiation into technical secrets except 
selfdinmiUation which can be had in plenty when the stomach is crying for food. 
The procurers and prostitutes number 463 against 412 of 1921. The slight 
inr reawt in their number does not deserve comment. 

II. Points of Speciai. Interest. 

203. Occupations of Femiilos.—Female working dependents and non- 
working dependents have already been discussed. In the present paragraph only 
female'eaners will be dealt w'ith. The total number of female earners is 56,045 
being hardly 7 per cent of total earners and bearing a slightly vary ing proportion 
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to total male earners. Out of these nearly 38 per cent, are engaged in esploita- 
tion oF animals and vegetation, cultivation claimiog a major portion of them. 
They figure as cultivating owneia and tenants and agricultural labourers. In 
stock raising also they have their shares. 

In exploitation of minerals they number 34 only. 

Industry engages 11 per cent, of their earners being prominent in cotton, 
spinning, pottery, leather working, industries of the dress and the toilet and 
pursuits like scavenging etc. They show a dislike to intoiicants like manufactur¬ 
ing of tobacco, Gon/tf, opium or toddy brewing which is a very happy siga They 
indeed follow pursuits which can be carried on at home. 

Transport appeals to them but very little. 


In trade nearly 7 per cent of their earners find occupation, trade in food¬ 
stuffs being their favourite engagement and trade in fuel being also a favourite 
pastime. 

In public force they have no share worth the name. 

In public administration the little share that they have is a happy earnest 
of future, They are generally in service of the State or municipal service, 

Professions and liberal arts engage 1 per cent, of their earners who are 
generally fond of religious work. They also claim tlie credit of having at least 
one Portia amongst them. In medicine they figure mostly as midwives, nurses 
etc., carrying on messages of hope and solace to snffering humanity. In educa¬ 
tion they have a good number as teachers while they do not believe in 
astronomy or astrology, or pretend to be mediums. 

Music has its attractions for 23 of them who live on it. 

They have a few with independent means of subsistence nnmberinrf lOD 
who are perhaps mostly widows of men of substantial means. 

In domestic service they find livelihood for 23 per cent, of their earners as 
this kind of work is particularly to their taste by tradition and family training. 

In insufficiently described occupations they have 12 per cent of earners 
while unproductive engages only 4 per cent of them. Those who earn their living 
by disreputable means are very few being only 187, 

204. Organized lodustry, —The definition of organized industry as it 
emerged from the Census Conference held at Simla was received so late that 
its circulation in all parts of the State was impracticable. Nevertheless a circular 
on the basis of that definitioni which laid down the minimum of three workers 
to constitute an organized industry was got printed and circulated for infonnation 
and guidance of the Census agency. The return, however, proved that the cir¬ 
cular did not bear fruit according to expectations and the State Table VI in which 
the returns have been exhibited is not a true index of the industrial conditions 
prevailing in the State. 

205. The total population engaged in industries of the organized type is 
according to the statistics in hand 9,389, In 1921 a special industrial Celns 
was held as part of the population Census and all industrial establislmienta 
employing 20 persons and more were recorded. The total population according 
to 1921 returns was 7,717 consisting of 7,602 males and 115 females. The LndS 
trial population at the Census of 1931 though in excess of that of the former 
Census is still lower than what it ought to be. 
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308 Central.“The population engaged in each class of industry is given 

tn the margin. Compared to 1921 
statistics most of the industries dis¬ 
play an excess excepting those at 
items 10, U, 12 and 13. In order 
of importance textiles stand first 
engaging as they do 47'4 per cent, 
of the total population. The next m 
importance are the industries of 
dresst and the toilet which afford 
employment to 20‘3 per cent, of the 
population. The third position is 
occupied by wood industries which 
employ 11*9 per cent, of the total 
industrial populadon. The remain¬ 
ing industries play a minor role and 
at the lowest rung come mines with 
three workers therein. 
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ndustries grouped under this head are given in the 
margin with the population sup^iorted 
by each of them. The silk factories 
are the most important of textile 
factories. The silk factory at 
Srinagar is believed to be the biggest 
in the world. Besides giving em- 
ployment to hundreds of persons in 
the factory itself it provides a lu¬ 
crative supplementary occupation to 
thousands of persons in the Mufassil. 
Thus according to the statement 
furnished by the Director of Seri¬ 
culture Jaminatlie total number of operatives in the factory is 254 only while the 
number of Mufassil rearers on the list is 7,467 and this does not include relatives 
and dependents of rearers who take part in rearing. The total amount of money 
distributed to rearers in 1987*88 was 148,812 rupees. The help thus given to 
rearers who are generally agriculturists for their leisure hour's work is considerable. 
These two factories are owned by the State. The cotton carpet factories come 
next with 1,210 employees. The cotton carpets are manufactured in the two 
Central Jails at Jammu and Srinagar and in various weavers* concerns especially 
in the Kashmir Province. Shawl and fringe weaving is the industry for w'hicb 
Kashmir is most celebrated. For a brief history^ of it the reader may refer to 
page 180 of the 1921 report. This industry affords employment to thousands 
of adults and immatures in Kashmir but due to econtmic depression the price of 
shawls has considerahly fallen and an era of cheap shawls has set in and cheapness 
is acting adversely on the quality of produce. Fringe weaving is ^ accompam- 
ment of the industry as generally all shawls mnst have fringes. This industry is, 
however, bound to decline as various imported machine made fringes of foreign 
countries are now in the market and due to cheapness of price attract custom. 

Embroidery is another important handicraft which brings in money to the 
artisans of Kashmir, There are several articles w'hich are embroidered from 
pillow cases and felt nigs to saroes. The sarce is, however, the only article for 
which a very large demand exists in the Indian markeL 

The proportion of female to male w'orkers under textiles is 23 to 180. 


The manager and supervising, technical and clerical staff consits of 
Indians. 

The adult operatives are 2,605 males and 491 females while immature 
operatives consist of 753 males and 426 females, illnstrating the often quot^ 
saying “Every Kashmiri child is born with a needle m his teeth". 
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208. Wood.— The State has large forest area which brings in largest 
income to its coffers. The extraction of 
timbar thus rightly acccfunts for the em¬ 
ployment of the largest number of work¬ 
ers vis. 89 per cent, of the total engaged 
in this class of industry. 
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The papier machie works are confined to Kashmir Province, notably the 
city of Srinagar, These works, however, support only 74 persons. The pro¬ 
portion of female to male workers is 2 per cent. 

209. Meials.—'The iron and steel wcirk.s engage 56*7 per cenL of the 
workers while brass, copper, bronze 
and tin foundries support 28 per cent 
of them, the rest teing employed in 
steel trunk factories 


haa. u.d Ale€J m cirks , * ,, 61 

Steal trnak facrtoriu .. 14 

Hi-au. Cuppft, sad tin lcHwl[iAi ** 33 


2i0. Ceramics.—Brick works support 75 per cent, of workers leaving only 

25 per cent, to pottery. This is easily- 

understood as amongst Hindus there is a grtak-wki .. .. „ 4 i I 

strong preindice against the re-use of an I 

earthen pot when once any one has dined - I 

off it. The plate or any other vessel ‘ 

thus defiled is broken which necessitates manufacture of ordinary ware only and 
precludes the potter from introducing fine or durable improvernents in his art. 
The women workers in ceramics are only 5 per cent, of the total workers. 


211. Chsmieal Products.—The chemical dnigs engage 31 per cent, of 


workers, the soap factories 30 per cent., 
oQ mills 18 per cent, and s^-water 
factories ITS. The fireworks and leather 
and metal polish works have only nomi¬ 
nal workers. 


212. Food,—Tlie rice mills and 
per cent, of workers employed in them 
respectively. The bakeries and con¬ 
fectionaries have 27 per cenL Women 
play a very minor part being hardly 2 
per cent, of male workers. The water 
works is a State concern. 
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213. Industrios of Dress and theToilfil.—These industries occupy a promi¬ 


nent place in the industrial sphere. 
Darning is the most important group and 
is practically confined to Kashmir, 63‘4 
per cenL of workers are employed in 
this industry. Boot and shoe industries 
engage lT'8 per cenL while tailoring 
works acconnt for 14'3 per cenL The 
females have a little larger share in these 
industries being slightly in excess of 3 
per cenL of tot^ workers 

214. Furniture Industries.’—The 
workers the rest bdng employed in 
fumiture factories. The furniture manu¬ 
factured in the State has of late been 
much improved in ijuaUty and finish and 
with the enconragexnent that local indus¬ 
tries are receiving in the State it ia I 
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215. Production and Transmission of Fhysicat Forces.—This is a State 
industry. There are two generating stations, one at Mohora in Kashmir Province 
and the other at Jammu from where light is supplied to the two cities 
and various other areas. The water works plant at Jammu is also driven by the 
current supplied from the Jammu Power House. 

216. Miscellaneous Industries.—In miscellaneous industries factories of 
ornaments of gold and silver, factories of musical instruments and printing presses 
are the most important and support 62‘8, 13'9 and 11'6 per cent of workers res¬ 
pectively, The proportion of female workers is hardly 1 per cent, of the total, 

217. General.—Amongst managers numbering 197 there is only 1 who 
is a foreigner. In supervising and technical staff consisting of 153 persons only 
3 are non-Indians and they are engaged as wine merchants. In clerical staff 
foreigners are conspicuous by their absence. The solitary figure under welfare, 
doctors etc,, points to the conclusion that the labour problem is to all intents and 
purposes non-existent in the State as the labour is practically spomdic and has no 
organized anion. 

Amongst operatives women are less than men. The adult females are 9 
per cent, of adult males and immature females 33 per cent of males of that class. 

The total number of operatives is 8,602 out of which 1336 are young boys 
and girls. It is the cotton carpet factories, the silk factories, the lace and em¬ 
broidery works, the shawl and fringe weaving establishment, and the darning 
works that are responsible for employment of a major portion of immature 
labour. Most of these W'orks are carried on within the precincts of the house of 
the manager whose children naturally pick up the art in very young years and 
practise it along with other operatives. 

218. Subsidiary Occupations.—The total strength of earners who have 
got some subsidiary occupation is 216,192 f. e., 367 persons out of every 1,000 
workers have a subsidiary occupation to add to their income. Out of these 
workers with subsidiary occupation 77 per cent, are engaged in some occupation 
connected with the exploitation of animals and vegetation, cultivation claiming 
97 per cent of it 


Exploitation of minerals has a very few workers of this kind, there being 
only 83 workers, 50 out of whom are engaged in exploitation of building materii, 
probably clays. 


Industry has 9*3 per cent, of workers to its credit The textile industries 
and industries of dress and the toilet, with wood industries play a prominent part 
in providing work to this small percentage of earners. It appears that the weaver, 
the carpenter and other artisans follow agricultural as their principal calling and 
look to their ow'n profession as a subsidiary one. Further in Kashmir Province 
textile weaving is practised as a cottage industry by a large number of agricul¬ 
turists which consequently accounts for the above percentage. 

Tran&pori —Does not deserve any remark as it has very few workers who 
rely upon it for addition to their income. 

Trtfde—Supporto only 4 per cent of the total subsidiary workere. The 
most notable contributions are money-lending, trade in food-stuffs, general store- 
keeping and shopkeeping and other miscellaoeous trades. 

Public force and public administration hardly provide 1 per cent, of 
workers with subsidiary occupation. 

Professions and liberal arts cany slightly Icm than 2 per cent, of workers, 

Dwwcsric Seroice—Similarly accounts for 1 per cent, and so do insufficlent- 
jy d^cribed occupations. 


Unproductive Occupaliom —Do not provide 
with supplementary means of livelihood. 


ei^n 1 per cent of workers 
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219. Subsidiary Occupalions of AgriculturistB.—The subsidiary Dccupations 
of Agriculturisis arc as stated before contained in State Table IV. The necessity 
of subsidiary occupations for agricutturists is stressed in nearly every work 
touching agriculture. All reliable and competeot observers are of opinion that 
farmers in nearly every Province and District in India, are idle for a quarter of 
the year, if not for a longer period. Even in Lancashire with an acreage of 21 
per peasant it is thought that “it would be a great boon if in bad weather and 
winter the agncultorists had something to do in their homes of a remunerative 

character. ... ”i and in Italy with an important textile trade of its own "the 

peasant women of ^most every district where mulberry trees can be grown are 
fully occupied with spinning*'. (Quoted by Richard B. Gregg in bis "Economics 
of Khaddar".) 

The necessity of a subsidiary occupation for agriculturists in the State 
needs no argument. 

220. Rent Receiver. —The proportion of rent receivers with subsidiary 
occupation to the total of this class for the 
State is 28 per cent. It is lowest in the 
Frontier Districts where it is only 18 
per cent, pointing to the dearth of subsidiary 
occupation in t^t part of the country. In 
the Jammu Province it is 24 per cent, 
which also points to the necessity of 
developing leisure hour occupations in this 
province. In the Kashmir Province it is 
61 per cent, which is highly satisfactory. 

The reason seems to be that in Kashmir 
nearly all agriculturists iake to Loi weaving 
engaged in Cocoon rearing. 

In the State taken as a whole agricultural subsidiary occupations claim 
13*5 per cent of total subsidiary workers. Government service 9 per cent., money- 
lending 3 per cent, trade 8 per cent., priesthood 4 per cenL, art and crafts 9 
per cent, and 'others’ 55 per cent. 

In the Jammu Province agricultural occupations have 15'5 per cent, 
workers, Government service 6 percent., money-lending 4 per cent,, trade 3 per 
cent, priesthood 3 per cent., arts and crafts 6 per cent and'others’ 61 per cent. 

In the Kashmir Province agricultural occupations engage 16 per cent* 
Government service 10 per cent, trade 10 per cent,, priesthood 8 per cent., arts 
and ct^ts 4 per cent and 'otheK' 52 per cent. 

In the Frontier Districts agriculture has 3 per cent., Government service 
13 per cent, arts 27 per cent and ’others* 51 per cent. 

From the above it appears that the proportions of rent receivers who 
combine the functions of traders, money-lenders, artisans and priests is not much, 

22L Agricultural Labourers.—Amongst agricultural labourers only 22 
per cent have a subsidiary occupation in 
the State as a whole. 

The proportion in Jammu Province, 

Kashmir Province and Frontier Districts 
is 24, 12 and 9 per cent respectively. 

In the State, general labour provides 5 
per cent of these workers with spare hour 
work, cattle breedings per cent, agricultur¬ 
al occupations 22 pet cent wUle ’others’ 

53 percent 
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In the Jamma Province agricultural occupations claim 22 per cent, general 
labour 4 per cent-, cattle breeding 8 per cent and 'others' 53 per cent. 

In the Kashmir Province agricultural occupations have 29 per cent, and 
'others’ 51 per cent. 

In the Frontier Districts agricultural occupations have 14 per cent, and 
‘others’ 66 per cent. 

Cultivating Tenants, — Amongst this class the 
proportion of workers with some sub¬ 
sidiary occupation to total workers is 29 
for the State, 26 for the Jammu Province, 
36 for Kashmir Province and 16 for the 
Frontier Districts. 

The agricultural subsidiary occupations 
support only 4 per cent of total workers 
with subsUliary occupation, general labour 
1 per cent., Government service 2 per cent, 
trade 3 percent, and‘others’ 86 per cent 

In the Jammu Province, agriculture prO'Vides 5 per cent, of workers with a 
subsidiary occupation, Government service 3 percent., trade 4 per cent, and ‘others’ 
B2 per cent. 

In the Kashmir Protince, agriculture is responsible for supporting 3 per 
cent, of workers, Government service 2 cent., trade 3 P®r cent, and ‘others’ 
B 9 per cent. 

In the Frontier Districts, agriculture clainis 5 per cent, and 'others' 93 
per cent 

223. Occupation by Religion.—Stale Table YII attempts the distribution 
of workers in each occupation according to the religion to w'hich they belong. 
The Hindus like other major religious communities in the State are mostly to 
be found in agriculture, 20.867 being non-cultivating proprietors, 74,753 being 
cultiv'ating owners, 77,536 tenant cultivators and 9,318 agricultural labourers. 
14,189 of the workers of this faith are herdsmen and shepherds. Domestic service 
and labour are also their favourite resorts and provide employment to 15,213 and 
144,869 workens, the latter class being predominated by females. 

The Budhists are agriculturists first and m'erything afterwards. They 
have 12,225 cultivating owners, 1,878 tenant cultivators and 335 agricultural 
labourers. The only other notable figure under this religion is that of domestic 
servants who muster 7,737 strong due to the classification of women engaged 
in household work under this head. They have also a noticeable number against 
‘other religious workers’ vtn. 971. 

The Jains do not follow the multitude in its love of land and are de^'oted 
to trade, very few of them seeking other avenues of livelihood. 

The Sikhs are mostly agriculturists having 955 workem amongst non- 
cultivating proprietors, 6,447 amongst cultivating owners and 3,397 amongst tenant 
cultivators, They have 5,700 unspecified labourers and 4,002 domestic servants. 

The Muslims who constitute the majority community in the State are pre¬ 
eminently agriculturists, having 30,254 non-cultivating proprietora, 428,795 cultiva¬ 
ting owners and 239,316 tenant cultivators. Cattle and buffalo breeders number 
14,634 while herdsmen and shepherds uumher 33,851. They have 5,374 cotton 
spinners and weavers, 3,251 wool spinners and weavers, 4,480 workers are engaged 
in lace, crepe, embroideries etc., and 4,439 in leather. 5,735 follow carpentry, 
and 4,937 are engaged in ceramics. The number of blacksmiths, oil-men, 
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butchers, shoe-Tnakers is also codsiderable. Tailors, dress-makers and darners 
have 19,1 n worters while barbers and hair^cjssers have 4,021. 2.251 are engaged 
m making jewdlery and ornaments, while 4.612 are boat owners etc. In domestic 
^ share of 503,050 and in unspecified labour and work 
^5,110. The MS and crafts are generally in their hands and they have a large 
share in trade al^ Being a maprity community their preponderance in most of 
the occupations is inevitable. 

*k I tnostly to be found in scavenging and municipal service, 

the latter temg m their case only another name for scavenging. They are 


generally from the lower strata of society smd’^s S'^he'prepJnd^^ 

‘ Iiuating or in d^eputable 


•V Seiecteil Caste.-^Imperial Table XI contains the 
statistics of caste occupations and shows how far the traditional occupation is 

JdtiTK''® ^ ^ 

Brahmam.—The leisure class devoted to learning and philosophizing has 
come down from its ^destal and ody 4 per cent of its earners are to be found 
adhermg to the traditional c^ling of its ancestors viz, priesthood- The maiotitv 
iSMpported by agncnltnre. Trade attracLs only S percent, of earners whili 
public force and public administration account for the employment of 4 per cent 
only. Domestic servii^is another occupation which attracts a large number of 
earneis of this class. These are specially the illiterate Brahmans who seek to 
make both ends meet by serving as cooks etc, 

The Chamar, an Lirtportant member of the village artisan group has oolv 
12 per cent of its e^ere who follow the ancestral calling of shr^-iSsing while 
the highest number has b^n diverted to agriculture. The Chamar has been cat 
off from his raironngs by l»ot and shoe factories which by pandering to the craze 
^ongall secbons of society to follow the fashions of the day have rendered 
fais ancestraJ calling nm^Ttiunerative* 

The ^bers find support for 58 per cenL of their earners in their traditional 
work and only 32 per cent living on soil. The great proportion of traditional 
if^k' *1.doubt dne to lack of competition from foreign countries in the field 
If hts shaving iitiplements have undergone a change he is not affected thereby as 
even in the old cfeys be was not the manufacturer of instruments. Safety r^rs 
are, no doubt, subtracting from his income but their use is limited and cannot 
affect him appreciably. In the villages safety razors are unknown. The barber 
is, moreover, a rural surgeon as well. 

.4mongst Lohars 24 per cent of workers are engaged in tradidonal occuna- 
tioil of the caste mid 21 per cent in agricoltare, ^ 

k? k buffets of competition and cannot thus show a 

high percentage of traditional workers. ^ ^ 

toner acTn!r wh^ lat»ur has nothing to fear from outside competition so 

long as the of machinery has not ushered in and minimized labour sticks to 
ancestral callmg generally. Indeed 60 per cent, of Batwal camera'foUow the 
traditional ocaipatioD, and only 19 per cent are to be found in agriculture where 
their pnncipal function is that of farm lalxjurers. ■‘^ricuimre wnere 

community which is perhaps the greatest sufferer of the 
m^em tmits due to weaving operations having been seriDusly curtailed by the 
tnachme mace imix>rts of foreign cloth has only 22 per cent of camera iJ the 

directed^ energies^ Sc^ltS^ 
hifn employed It is clear that ^ art w^ld hal!^ 

extinct but for some special tastes of the people to which he alone can 
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Out of one hundred Kumhar earners 3^ ^ ^ch de- 

calling and SS in agriculture. The products of his wheel we not ’J’ . ^ ^ 
mind dim tg Ibe abundance of brass and coppe^essols which ar^o ^ 

a, indicative of social standing and do not f* 

broken up when defiled like earthen vessels, The jat who is OTd ^ 

asricultuiist sticks to his calling and has 91 per cent of earners m that occupations 

From the above brief account it is clear tot artisans who ^ f 

severe competition of machine made goods havetoen severe^ and have ^ed 
to land The aericulturtst who was already m that calling sticks to it. L _ 
the only safety valve to which all castes look for an escape from 
them. The old economic division of society has to a very large ' 

ed. Most of to castes are cut off form their ancient moonngs, which ha 
unemployment and economic distress. 

235. Occupations of Anglo-indians and Europeans.— (f J Angto-fnata^.— 
The number of .^lo^lndians in the State is limited and *ey are ^ 

found in State service or following arts and protons A considerable number 
subsists on domestic seo'ice. They have no hand in the land. 


1^0 


,1 Ettropean^—^e mainly dependant on industry, 
service. In arts and professions also their number is 
earners have independent means of livelihood and 16 resort to 


trade and State 
18 of their 
domestic service 


for their support. 

226 Mixed Oc cupatitm.-State Table V sets forth statistics of ce^ 
important combinatiouR of occupations found m the State No attempt 

made to extract figures for each combined group for all totnets m the State 
arid only such districts have been selected as present a fairly large number of 
followers of a particular combination, 

227 CuUivaiing Owners and Money-lenders.— Persons who returned |caltii- 
vatlng owners'as their principal occupation and moncydending as their suteidi^ 
occupation have been tabulated for Jammu, Kathua. Reasi and Mirpur distnct^s 
\s wilt be seen from the tabic referred to above toir number is largest in the 
Kathua district where this class of cultivators seems to consist of moneyed men. 
in Xrs it isonlv nominal which confirms the statement that agriculture can 
hardly find money to finance its own operations. As regards moneydendem 
wh<J Le cultivating owners their number is even much smaller and it is plain 
that moneylenders do not take to the plough even if they happen to acquire 

land. 

228, Rflnt'receiving Owners and Government Servanis.—The rent-receiy- 
inc owners of land whom we styled as non-cnltivatirg proprietors taking itmt in 
mnnev or kind who follow Government service as a subsidiary occupation figure 
mo^t in the Iklhampur district and Poonch Jagir. Their contrarite are found 
fairly distributed in nearly all districts of the Jammu Province inclusive of the 
Jagir of Poonch. 

223. Agricultural Labourers and General Labourers and vice versa. It is 
a fact of common knowledge that labour in the State is not immobile and is 
chicflv unskilled. The same person who would assist in reaping com and 
winnoVln'^ it at harvest time will take up a spade and turn to digging a canm 
when the*agrlcultural operations do not need his services. On another day he 
will be felling trees in a forest and thus like a chameleon he changes colours. 
The agricultural labourers are most nmnerous in the Jammu distnet but those 
who take to general latiour as their subsidiary occupations have a higher proportion 
in the Reasi district. 


The general labourers who turn to agricultural labour to supplement their 
income are found in all districts of the Jammu Prmdnce but toir proportion is 
highest in the Kathua district. 
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230. Shopk«(^erB and Monay-Iendars and vice versa.—Shopkeepers in the 
Mefassil generally sell on credit as the agriculturists who form his clients, have 
little money to make cash purchases. The debts gradually accumulate as the 
agriculturist-debtor hopelessly lacking in arithmetic^ calculations and with the 
carelessness characteristic of his class, refuses to look into their contents and 
volume till they become too heavy for him when some settlement is considered 
necessary. This turns a shopkeeper into a money-lender. In the rural areas 
this practice is weU-nigh universal though the returns do not reveal this fact, 
simply because the shopkeeper of the kind described above is not a money-lender 
by choice but by sheer force of circumstances. The highest number of money- 
lending shopkeepers is reported by the district of Mirpur whicdi is the stronghold 
of the trading community. 

Persons who are principally money-lenders but attend to shopkeeping as a 
subsidiary occupation are also more nutneroas in the Mirpur district than in the 
Udhampur or the Jammu districts where only 1 and 20 males out of a strength 
of 420 and 538 money-lenders carry on this supplementary occupation. 

33t. Oil Pressers and Transport by Pack Animals.—The well-known caste 
of Telis combines these occupations. In the Mufassil where roads for vehicular 
traffic do not exist the Teli's bullocks and the Kumhar’s are most useful of 
transport animals. The figures show a greater proportion in Kathua in 
Mirpur district 

333. ffanjis and Fishermen.—Having dealt with some of the combina¬ 
tion of occupations found in the Jammu Province we may turn our attention 
to the Kashmir Province where the familiar figure of Hanji combining fishing with 
his main occupation confronts us. The proportion of those who combine these 
two occupations is larger in Baramulla than in the Srinagar district 

333. Hanjis and Vegetable-sellers and vice versa.—Hanji is in fact a 
versatile fellow and does not content himself with transporting vegetables but 
comes down to sell them. The proportion of such persons as combine these 
occupations is higher in Baramulla than in the Srinagar district, 

231 State Service and Agricu I lure.—Persons who combine these two 
occupations are highly estimated in the popular world. 

To have ^ interest in land and the security of income from State service 
is an ideal at which many a culti^aior shoots with varying degrees of success. 
The Srinagar district is the luckiest in this respect while Baramulla and Muzaf- 
farahad have also a crumb of comfort. 

235. Occupations in Cities: Srinagar City—The total strength of earners, 
working dependents and non-working 
dependents enumerated in the city of 
Srinagar are given in the margin. 

The earners fonn about 28 per cent 
of the tbtal populatioo while non-working 
dependents 70 per cent Of tlie earners 2,722 are engaged in exploitation of 
animals and vegetation. This is due to the inclusion of a number of villages 
with their large agricultural areas within the municipal limits. The exploitation 
of minerals engages 746 earaers- Industry supports 43 per cent, of earners and 
ousts agriculture from its premier position which it successfully bolds in other 
districts. Most of the industrial concerns of the district are located in the city. 
Transport claims 4 per cent, of earners. The Jhelum river is exploited to its 
maximum here and serves both for the transport of human beings as well as 
merchan^se. The city is further surrounded by a net work of motor roads and 
the traffic during summer months is considerable. In respect of trade which 
supports 8 per cent, of earners the city occupies a prominent position being the 
conporium for the entire province of Kashmir and carrying on bade even with 
distant countries. Public force and public administration combine to support 
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12 per ccdL of earners. This percentage is due to the city being the stunmef 
capital of His Highness’ Government which gives it an advantage over other 
towns in getting her sons enlisted in Government service. Professions and 
liberal arts give employment to 4 per cent of earners. Persons living on their 
own means of income are 2 per cent, while vague occupations and domestic 
service claim IS per cent leaving 1 per cent to unproductive works, 

336. Jammu City. — The number of earners^ working dependents and 

non-working dependents is shown in the 
margin. The earners form nearly 36 
per cent of the population of the city 
■while non-working dependents are 51 
per cent of it, the working dependents 
making up the rest 

The exploitation of animals and vegetation supports nearly 20 per cent 
of earner which is a much higher figure than reported by the ei^ of Srinagar. 
In minerals again vre find only one solitary worker, Industry accounts for 
engagement of 20 per cenLof earners compared to 43 per cent, of Srinagar city. 
The chief industries are those of wood, metal, food, dress and toilet. In transport 
5 per cent, of earners arc engaged and transport by road is the chief form of 
transport in the city. Trade claims 15 per cent of earners compared to 8 per 
cent of Srinagar. The city is the terminus of a railway and the possibilities of 
expansion of trade are numerous. The customs barrier, however, seriously 
cripples trade. Public force and administration engage 21 per cent of workers. 
T^e city is the winter capital of His Highness’ Government and this high 
percentage is the result of the presence of Government offices in the rity at the 
time of taking Census. Professions and UberaJ arts have 7 pec cent of earners 
while 3 per cent, are such as live on their income, Domestic service and vaguely 
returned occu[xitions account for 22 per cent, of earners and leave 2 per cent to- 
unproductive grovtps. 

237. Educated Dnemploymeni.— A special ^featiotc of the 1931 Census 
was the institution of an enqniry into the volume of unemployment prevailing 
amongst persons who have received English education. The schedule was 
drafted and printed in English and vernacular and the enumerating agency 
was instructed to get it filled, by the unemployed themselves. Either the news 
did not reach all quarters or the unemployed scented the purpose as being of no 
immediate benefit to them, the results were not convincing and fell short of the 
expectation. Though it was possible to obtain statistics from various com¬ 
munities of the number of unemployed of each community and judge the 
accuracy of Census returns, the attempt was abandoned mainly due to the 
apprehension that each community wiil seek to exaggerate the volume of un¬ 
employment and we will be placed between scylla and charybdis of either 
accepting their statements in toto or getting them re-examined by a further 
prolonged enquiry. Moreover, the problem of unemplojanent in a country where 
English literacy is so low as in the State cannot be acute and the moon tains in 
labour, even if undertaken, would have produced a poor mouse only, 

23S. The unemployed who possess a higher qualification than that of a 
matric are 289 only exclusive of 73 unemployed who are below ^0 years of age. 
Of these 226 arc Brahmans and 26 other Hindus. The Muslims number 37 only„ 
It is very much in the fitness of things that the Brahman who inherits traditions 
of learning from the past should be most exposed to the uncertainty of employ¬ 
ment- The Muslims and others who have a stake in the land naturally do not 
take to education keenly especially when the education provided in schools and 
colleges is of a purely literary nature and does not enable the bookish student to 
pursue any calling except that of a clerk in Government service without further 
training. The depressed classes do not reveal any unemployment and the 
obvious reason is that very few members of that community have the means and 
capacity to undergo a course of literary education which eventually turns out to 
be a drug in the market. The i\ngIo-Indians and other classes also have no 
literate unemployed due to their small numbers in the State. 
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Those below 30 are still too yotitig to complain of tinemployment and the 
fact that i» one atove 40 is tmempbyed confirms the belief that they wiU soon 

be absorbed somewhere* 

239. unemployed when looked at from the point of view of occupa¬ 
tion of their fathers disclose an interesting tale. The cuiCivaturs cojne first with 
menials tn the second and artisans in tlie third place. The cultivator whose cal- 

is not so remunerative as that of a trader or mddsmalist, takes to education 
in the hope of fmding a financial Elysium which will set him at as regards 
demands of revenue and the money-lender and social customs. It is a pity that 
their sons have disLUnsioned them. The motive of menials and artisans is not 
different. All look upon education as a solvent of financial worries Which 
however, in its present form it is not. ’ 

240. When we look to the qualRcations of the unemployed we find that 

the possessor of British degree is in a glorious minority of one. All others have 
Indian degrees appended to their names. The largest proportion is made up of 
academic degrees like M. A, b. A. and hf. L. C. There are only three Bachdors 
of Engineering and one Bachelor of Law amongst the unemployed who may be 
said to have specialised in a particular line. * 

241. The number of those who are discontented with their employment 
is 26 which is really much lower than one would expect. 

The stylish living which comes so easy to the English literate at school 
and college when they live on the hard-earned money of their parents is difficult 
to keep up at a later age when the employment they get does not bring them 
abundance of money and they have to pool their small earnings in a mint family 
Their discontent is thus easily understood. Moreover, discontent is a necesmry 
condition of progress, and it is really surprising that the only class which should 
be most vociferous in e.xpre5sing its dis-satisfactiou With existing conditions should 
be almost mute- 


242. Besides the above we have got about 351 under-matrics between the 
^es of 20-39 who are also seeking the • El Dorado ' of employment which may 
be taken as a synonj ra for Government service. Their tale is not different and 
need not detain us further. They have got 75 persons below 20 and 2 above 40 
’who are ajso unejiiployed. 

243. Decaying luduatrisa—The follow'ing industries are either decavirur 

or have decayed in the State ^ * 

J. Shawl-weaving in Basohli tehsil. 

2, Manufacture of woolen blankets, woolen Pattis and shoes in Ram- 

nagar tehsil. 

3, Langi and Salwar manufacture in Muzaffarabad tehsil. 

4, Paper manufacture in Udliampur and Srinagar tehsils. 

5- Calico printing in Samha, 

244. Shawl-wcaving in Basohli.-—The weaving industry of Basohli owed 
Its origin to the patronage of the then Raja of the place who imported a few 
workmen from Kashmir and got it started The initiative attracted other wotkers 
and the contagion spr^ to local inbabitanta till the industry throve so well that 
it counted 1,400 establishments and shops dealing in shaw'Is. 

The raw material came from Ladakh and Tibet and was supplied by the 
traders of Amritsar who took in return the finished product and sold it in the 
Punjab and Bengal and even exported it bo France where a brisk demand existed 
The export was unrestricted except that a duty of annas eight per loom was levied 
by the then Raja. 
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Tbe shawls were o{ different qualities with prices varying from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 500. In France tbe price fetched by a good shawl was handsome. 

But unfortunately for Basohli, France took into her head to manufacture 
her own shawls and not only succeeded in meeting its own demand locally but 
even took to exporting shawls to India. This a disastrous effect on the in¬ 
dustry which could not stand the competition of machine-made shawls. The 
patronage of the i^ja could not avert the catastrophe and the workers dissatisfied 
With their lot emigrated to places like Amritsar, Sujanpur, Nurpur, Pathankot etc,, 
in the hope of better prospects. The net resdt was that the industry became 
extinct and tbe once prosperous town has been converted into a deserted place;. 

245. Manufacture of Woolen Blankets, Pattis and Shoes in Bamnagar.— 
Woolen blankets and Pattis were manufactured in Ramnagar tehsil and were 
exported to outside places. The Military Department of the State had its require¬ 
ments met from this tehsU but due to the inroads of machine'made blankets and 
Pattis with a superior finish and a cheaper price this industry began to decay. 
The Military Department transfetred its custom to cheaper markets which com¬ 
pleted the process. 

As regards shoe-making, a special variety of shoes was made in the telrsil 
and found favour with His lare Highness whose sad demise led to tbe cessation 
of demand and decline of industry. 

246. Lungi and Salwar woaving in Muzaflarabad TehslL—Lungis 
(Turbans) and ^Iwars (female trousers) are manufactured in Muzaffarahad 
tehsil from raw material imported from outside. But the competition of machine 
made goods is gradually usurping the market and this industry is showing signs 
of decay. 


247* Paper Hanufaefure in Udhampui and Srinagar Tehsih.—In Udham- 
pur tehsil the manufacture of paper was started before 1921 but met an untimely 
death due to foreign competition. 

In Srinagar hand made pjaper is suffering from similar causes. The mills 
produce substitutes at about half the price of Kashmir hand made paper. The 
right sort of raw material is also not available. Such paper as bond paper and 
other superior paper can be made of rags of good quality which are not available 
in Srina^. The resulting paper is very poor and cannot stand competition 
in quality or pric^ 

248. Calico Printing in Samba.—This industry is reported to be decaying. 
There is a community call^ ‘Chhimbas* who follow this profesion and who are 
the cause of the celebrity of the town. Lack of knowledge of the use of aniline 
dyes and of varied designs is rendering their calling extinct But His Highness’ 
Government is trying to restart the industry and thus sve it from extinction. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI—A, 

Number of Persons employed in (A) Railway on 26th February 193L 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI—B. 

Number of Persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph 
Department on 26th February 1931. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LITERUY. 

249. Introductory.— Something has distinguished humanity from other 
creation and that very something forms the subject of the present chaptetj 
though modesty has given it an humbler name literacy. Education is res¬ 
ponsible for the wonderful and far-reaching inventions of the modem age and no 
country can have any pretensions to civilkation unless a majority of its Inhabi¬ 
tants are educated. In India, education has been set above everything else from 
the hoary past ‘Education’, writes Dr. J. W. Thomas, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of living Indologists “is no exotic In India, There is no country where 
the love of learning had so early an origin or has exercised so lasting and powerful 
an influence. From the simple poets of the Vedic age to the Bengali Philsopher 
of the present day there has b^n an uninterrupted succession of teachers and 
scholars. The immense literature which this long period has produced is 
thoroughly penetrated with the scholastic spirit and the same spirit has left a deep 
impression on the social conditions of the people among whom that literature 
was produced”. And this applies both to male and female education. We are, 
however, concerned with a particular and restricted aspect of educ^on ufs, 
ability to communicate one's ideas in a written form in any script. It is not 
impossible that the first use to which letters w'ere put was commercial although 
the desire to preserve from desimctioo knowledge both religious and secular consti¬ 
tuted a pow'erful motive for the discovery of some permanent medium. A com¬ 
paratively more durable form of tiansmittlng knowledge than oral communica¬ 
tion from father to son or teacher to pupil was the subject of quest for humanity 
and birch bark records and stone and metal inscriptions bear testimony to this 
longing' of the human heart to save from decay what it highly valued. The 
crowning process was the invention of the printing press w'hich revolutionised the 
literary world. In the pages that follow we propose to deal with the persons 
who have benefitted by this glorions product of the human brain and tho^ who 
have failed to do so. 

250. Reference to Statistics,— Figures of literacy by religion and age are 
exhibited in Imperial Table Xlll. The age-groups selected for this table are 
quinquennial upto 20* beyond which a general group of and over’, includes all 
literates of higher ages. Besides plotting out general literacy it contains details 
of literacy in Hindi, Urdu and other Indian vemacolars and English, The, 
details of literacy are given first for the entire State, then for the provinces 
districts and the tw-o cities of Jammu and Srinagar. Imperial Table XIV seta 
forth details of literacy for selected castes. Figures of literacy by tehsik and 
religion are given In State Table 11 wherein Hindus are divided into Brahmanic, 
other Hindus and depressed classes. Besides these tables there are eight 
Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter to enable a better digestion of the 
material. Subsidiary Table I contains proportionate figures of literacy by age, 
sex and religion. Subsidiary Table 11 gives details of literacy by age, sex and 
locality. Subsidia^ Table III has for its subject literacy by religion, sex and 
locality while Subsi^ary Table IV deals with literacy in English by age, sex and 
locality for the past four decades. Subsidiary Table V contains proportionate 
figures of literacy by caste while Table VI shows how far literacy has progressed 
since 1901. Subsidiary Table VII gives proportion of literacy at certain age- 
periods. The last table of this class is concerned with the returns of &e 
Education Department 

251. Instruclioni to Enumeralori,— The division of population into literate 
and illiterate was the subject of column 16 of the Census schedule while 
column 17 wras provided for the record of English literacy. The enumerator was 
required to enter into column 16 the word ’Literate' in case of a person able to 
read and write a letter in any script and to specify the script only if the enumer¬ 
ated happened to possess literacy in Hindi or Urdu. For illiteiatcs a cross mark 
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deemed enough. The test of literacy was a simple one vis, ability to write a 
letter in any script whatsoever and to read a reply to it. This meant that all 
persons who could express their day-to^y ideas in writing were to be treated as 
literates. The old distinction of literate, illiterate and learnifig was abolished 
in favour of the above two-fold classification as it was found that the returns of 
the ‘Learning' were vitiated by several factors especially the omission of collegians 
who w'ere both to enter themselves as ^Learning' and would be included amongst 
the literate and the inclusion of children who had not long been at school 
amongst the ‘Illiterate’. 

252 Reliability of the Reiarn.—The simplicity of the question is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee for the accuracy of the reply. The promptness w'ith which any 
one when confronted with the question whether he can read and write or not 
says yes or no according to the facts of the case, sho^vs that it does not involve 
any confusion regarding the nature of the reply to be given. It does not set one 
athinking like answering questions regarding principal and subsidiary occupation 
of the earner or whether one is an earner or a working dependent. It further 
does not need the help of memory and diving into deep past like the question of 
age. While one may feel reluctant to own the existence of an infirmity in one’s 
person there is nothing which will deter one from acknowledging oneself as illiterate 
as illiteracy is not a badge of social inferiority. Tire statistics of literacy are thus 
free from dubious entries. It is no doubt true that the parents of precocious 
boys generally take a pride in getting them registered as literate and a few ins¬ 
tances of the kind came to light during my inspection tours but such anomalies 
are few' and far between and do not affect the figures to any noticeable extent 
Further on the present occasion in accordance with the instructions of the Census 
Commissioner for India all literates below the age of 5 were eschewed from the 
returns which eliminated the sort of error altogether. On the whole, therefore, 
the figures command confidence and may be t^en as accurate. 

253. Wain Results.—The total number of literates in the State is 123,885 
compared to 72, 228 in 1921 and 64,936 in 1911, but in 192! and 1911 the 
Frontier IHaqas were excluded from this table. If we exclude the literates of the 
Frontier Illaqas from the totals of 1931 literates as well, the figures would fall 
to 123,386 persons. The increa^ in the number of literates thus comes to 51,153 
compared to 1921 and 58,450 compared to 1911 or 71 and 90 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, which is a proof positive (rf the State’s cortcern for the welfare of the 
masses. Literacy is spreading at such a high rate that the corresponding increase 
in the population dwindles into insignificance and it is clear that the citadel of 
illiteracy, strong though it looks, is not impregnable and is sure to be blown up 
someday. It must not be forgotten that the educational growth of the recent 
years, when His Highness the present Maharaja has been so munificently encour¬ 
aging it, is not reflected in the returns of 1931 and will influence the statistics of 
1941 Census which is most likely to show a phenomenal rise in the ranks of 
literacy* 

The number literates in the provinces is shown in the margin and is 
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We may descend from provinces to their components and see which 
of the districts is marching 
ahead and which is stagnant 
or declining in literacy. The 
marginal statement shows that 
no district is showing a disin¬ 
clination towards literacy. The 
highest increase is revealed by 
the Jagir of Chenani which 
is followed by the Jagir of 
Poonch, Amongst districts, 

Mirpur stands first and is closer- 
ly followed by the Jammu 
^strict The premier position 
of Mirpnr is probably due to the 
existence of a large number of 
traders in the district for whom 
literacy is a sine qua non of 
existence and well-being while 
the increase in the case of the 
Jammu district is due to the 
inclusior] of the figures of the 
city of Jammu which besides its 
normal literates was quartering 
the Government offices when 
the Census was taken. The 
Ddhampur district has also made a noteworthy advance daring the decade. The 
Kathua district stands at the bottom though 33 per cent of increase in literacy is 
not a disappointing fact The general conclusion to which a bird’s eye view of 
the above figures drives us is that literacy is advancing by leaps and bounds which 
is a very happy augury For the future as the material and moral progress of a 
country is interlaced with its educational advance. 

254. Literacy and Main Religiona.—The table in the margin gives com¬ 
parative statistics of variation in 
the main power of each religion 
and its progress in literacy. 

Every religion shows eagerness 
for ad\'ancement in literacy. The 
Aryas stand first which proclaims 
the interest taken by this mia- 
aionary body in the well-being of 
its followers. The Muslims beat 
all others in their awakened love 
of learning. The Jains, pre-emi¬ 
nently traders by profession, have 
also made a noteworthy advance. 

The progress of literacy amongst 
Christians shows what the missions 
have done for amelioration of the 
lot of the lower strata of public 
life in the country. The Budbists have added only 36 persons to every hundred 
literate of 1921 which is not to be looked down upon considering the climatic 
and other difficulties of the isolated Frontier Districts. In all cases literacy 
has ont-stripped growth of population. In the case of the Hindu Brabmanic the 
strength shows a decline of 4 persona In every hundred of the popukdoh while 
the bterates add 56 persons to every hundred which shows that the community 
is intent on dispel ling ignorance from its midsL 

255. Female Lilaracy,—For 114t^7 male literates there are only 9,078 
female literates in the State which means that for every hundred male literates 
only 8 female literates are to be found. This is not a very bright state of affairs 
though comparison with 1921 figures reveals an increase of 127 per cent in the 
ranks of literate females. The growth of literacy amongst females is hedged 
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round by numerous difficulties. The Purdah system is prominent amongst them. 
It debars the women particularly in the adolescent ages from attending classes. 
Early marriage is another serious ob^acle, for as soon as the girl attains a 
marriageable age, her nuptial rites have got to be performed which mean a good¬ 
bye to her education. The bridegroom's bouse is not the place froin where 
attendance at a schonl is possible, for household duti^ and social customs forbid 
any such diversion. The laissest faire policy io production of children encumbers 
the newly wedded girl with a child so soon after the marriage that she cannot 
continue her studies even if she had the inclination and necessary leisure to do so. 
The children following closely upon the heels of one another provide occupation 
for her maternal instincts which monopolise her time and energy to the exclusion 
of everything else. The conservative attitude of the people and their general 
iodifference if not active opposition to the education of females has also to be 
taken into account. The difficulties in starting girls' schools in rural areas and 
staffing them efficiently are greater than in the case of boys’ schools, -‘Ul these 
and several other factors operate against the swift spread of literacy amongst 
females. The increase registered during the decade is, however, a sign of libera¬ 
lising of ideas in this respect and shows that old traditions are loosening their hold 
on the rising generation. His Highness’ Government has made the womens' 
education one of its main concerns and maintains a separate Inspec;orate for the 
purpose. The number of schools lias risen many fold and the next Census is 
m<Jiit likely to diow a brighter record. 


256. Variation in Female Literacy hy Provinces.— The Jammu Province 

which is bordered by the Punjab, 
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leading to exchange of migTants 
and consequently importation 
of liberal ideas prevailing in 
British India on the subject of 
female literacy, shows the high¬ 
est increase in the literacy of 
females. The Kashmir Province 
comes second best while the 
Frontier Districts record an in¬ 
crease of 33 per cent only which 
is obviously due to its compara^ 
tive lack of contact with the more advanced parts of the country. The increases 
which are likely to rise higher at future Censuses forebode better times. 


257, Vanation in Female Literacy 
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by Districts,—A comparison of the 
figures of female literates for 1931 and 
1921 gives a sufficient indication of the 
way the wind is blowing. But for the 
unfortunate district of Keasi which 
shows a condderable fall in the figures 
which is not accountable by any other 
reason except mistaken enumeration, 
all districts show an encouraging 
advance. The district of Kathioa 
takes the lead and is followed by the 
difiinct of Mirpur. The Jammu 
district has also an enviable record. 
All these districts with that of Udham- 
pnr have more than trebled the 
number of their female literates. The 

Poonch Jagir has doubled them. The 

other districts have also made notable 
additions. The district of Gilgit 
stands at the bottom showing only a 
10 per cent, increase* The BaramuUa 
district has also advanced slowly 
15 per Mnt, only. This rate of pro* 
gress, if raaintajned, is sure to provo 
beneficial. ' 
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258. Literacy by Sex, Religion and Age,“-The Subsidiary Table 1 appended 
to this chapter gives details of literacy by sex, religion and age-period. Out of 
every 1,000 persons enumerated in tbe Shite at the time of the final Census only 
40 can read and write against 25 of the last Censns. Amongst males 70 out of 
1,000 are literate while 930 are ignorant of letters. The females are far behind 
the males in this respect having only 6 Ittcrateg in a thousand. Literacj' is 
highest in the age-periods 15-20 in the case of males and 10-15 and 15-20 in the 
case of females. The age-group 20 and over shows a decline in the case of both 
the sexes probably due to the lapse into illiteracy of adults when surrounded by 
the sterner duties of life. 

Coming to religions the highest proportions are found amongst Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians who have 810 literates out of 1,000 of the total population. 
Both the sexes of this community are well advanced, the males having 81B and 
females 803 literates out of their sex. The Jains occupy the second place with 
60S literates per mille of their strength. The male literacy amongst Jains is 802 
per mille while female literacy 386, the highest amongst Indian communities. IrJ 
the case of Jain males the highest proportion of literates is found in the age-group 
10-15 while females score highest in 15-20 age-group. The group * 20 and over’ 
shows a decline when compared to other groups. The Ind^n Christians come 
third with 159 literates per 1,000 of their population. The males have 171 
literates w'hile females 143 per mille of their sex. That the Indian Christians 
occupy such a prominent place bespeaks of the laudable work done by the 
missionary societies. But for their attempts their literacy would have been 
unenviably low. The Sikhs occupy the fourth place with 15*6 literates per mille 
of the tot^ population of that community. The males have 255 and females 41 
literates per mille of their respective sex. The highest proportion is found in the 
age-group 15'20. 

The Hindus Rrahmanic occupy the fifth place and have only 117 literates 
in a thousand. The males have 201 literates out of a thousand of their sex 
strength while females have only 19. The age-group 15-20 has the best propor¬ 
tions in their case also. 

The Aryas, a part of the Hindus^ take the sixth place with only 59 
literates per mille of the population. The male literates are 89 while females 23 
out of 1,000 of their sex. In female literacy they are superior to the Hindus. 
The Budhists come seventh having 47 literates in a population of 1,000. The 
males have 93 literates while females 2 only in 1,000 of their respective popula¬ 
tion. The Muslims come last with 19 literates in a thousand of the population. 
Amongst males, literates number 34 in 1,000 while female literacy is on a par 
with that of the Budhists. To sum up the various religious Communities inhabit¬ 
ing the Slate excepting Europeans and ,\nglo-lndians and the Jains arc, so far as 
literacy is concerned, backward and have much leeway to make. 

259. Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality,—The extent of literacy in the 
State as a whole has already been discu.-ssetl iti the previous paragraph. Coming 
to Natural Divisions, the Outer Hills Division is found to contain 116 literates 
per mille thereby ousting the Sub-montane iind Semi-mountainous Tract from the 
first place which it held in 1921 • The [alter tract now takes the second place 
and 69 Urerates per mille of the ^mpulation. The Jhelum Valley Division 
comes third with 35 persons able to read and write in a population of l,OOOL The 
Indus Valley with 22 literates per 1,000 of ihe population holds the lowest 
position. jVmongst districts the jam mu district wdlh 90 literates in a thousand of 
the population takes the lead and the high proportion is due to the Inclusion of 
the city figures in those of the district. The small Jagir of Chenant takes the 
second place and has 63 literates per 1,000 of the popdaiion. The Gilgit district 
follows Chenant with 50 liter-^tes while Lite Frontier Illaqas come last, having 
only 9 literates per mille. 

In male literacy the Jammu district again shows the best record followed 
by Chenani Jagir and Kathua district. The Gilgit district has 85 literate males 
per mille of the male population while Udhampur and Srinagar districts show 
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83 ajid 81 litent^s respectively. The condition of female literacy is very 
precarious, the highest proportion of 22 literates per tnille being reported by the 
Jammu districL The Baramutla, Ladakh and Frontier Tllaqas retam 1 literate 
female per mille of the sex population concerned which shows a very dismal state 
of affairs. The other districts do not show any noteworthy returns. 

As regards age-groups, the age-group 15-20 shows the best results for the 
State as a whole having 89 male and 10 female literates. This holds good for 
the Sub-montane and Semi*mountainous Tract ; the Jarnmn district, Kathiia 
district, Mirpur district barring Kotli tehsil, Poonch Jagir, the Jhelum Valley 
Division and Kashmir South districts, all of which show the highest proportions 
of literacy m the age-group 15-20. The Kotli tehsil of Mirpur district has the 
highest proportion of literate males in the age-group ‘ 20 and over while female 
literates are at their best in the age-group ‘ 15-20 The Ddhampur and Reasi 
districts, Chenani Jagir, Kashmir North and Muzaffarabad districts, together 
with Ladakh, Gdgit and Frontier Jllaqas follow suit and exhibit highest proportion 
of male literates in the age-group ' 20 and over ' while female literacy is at its 
best in the age-group ‘ 15-20’. 

260. Literacy by Religion, Sex end Locality. — Subsidiary Table III which 
contains the statistics discussed in this paragraph deals with the Hindu, Sikh, 
Budhist and Muslim literacy only. The discussion in this para, therefore, 
centres round these four religions only. In the State as a whole the Sikhs occupy 
the topmost position both in male and female literacy, having 310 male literates 
and 37 female literates in a thousand of the population of each sex. The Hindus 
come second with 165 males and 16 females. The Budhists take the third 
place with 83 males and 1 female. The Muslims take the lowest place with 
regard to male literacy having only 29 male literates per mille of the male 
Imputation but in female literacy they are superior to the Budhists and relegate 
them to the last position, (n the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract the 
literacy of Budhist males is illusory as the number of Budhists enumerated in 
this district does not represent permanent settlers but immigrants, The Sikhs 
here again take the lead. In the Outer Hills the position of the various main 
religions in point of literacy is not disturbed. In the Jhelum Valley Division the 
Hindus oust the Sikhs from their fu^t positioa In the Indus Valley Division 
the Budhist leave all others behind, 

Confining our attention to male literates only we find that in the district 
of Jammu Sikhs have more literates than Hindus or Muslims. The same is the 
case in Kathua and Mirpur districts excepting Kotli tehsil where Hindus claim 
higher literacy than the Sikhs. In all other districts of the jammo Province the 
Sikhs hold their own against other communities. The Poonch Jagir is, however, 
an exception and Hindu literate males have a higher proportion than the Sikhs, 
In districts of the Kashmir Province the Hindus are invariably more advanced 
than the Sikhs while in the Frontier Districts excepting Gilgit the Budhists carry 
tht palm. In Gilgit the Hindus show a better record probably because of their 
limited number in that locality which mainly consists of traders or State serrants 
who are generally literate. In female literacy the Sikhs again show a superior 
record in Jammu, Kathua, Mirpur (excluding Kotli tehsil], Lldhampur, Reasi, 
Baramulla, Srinagar and Ladakh districts. In other localities Hindus have a 
better record of literacy excepung Chenani Jagir where Muslim females form the 
vanguard. The record of Sikh males and females shows what emancipation from 
■social customs and narrow prejudices can do to raise the level of literacy in 
Ixith the sexes. The backwardness of Muslims is the results of their concentration 
on the soil which does not permit the agriculturist to devote sufficient time and 
energy lor his personal education or the education of his children. The oft- 
L 4 ut:ted saying in Che State: 

"‘Pari patii gaii Uir<iiti 
Hal Viige tukra khage". 

j hring- f’H ruin. Ii hy plniijihiDg fhni br<eiFf emn U: Imii.) 

sums up the attitude of the agriculturist in the matter of education though no 
doubt the awakening amongst zamindars is rendering the saying obsolete. 
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261. Variatioii in Lilaracy by Afe-groups.—In the age-group 0-10 the 
number of literates in 1921 Mvas 2,075 whereas the corresponding figure for the 
group 5-10 on the present occasion is 5,5731. e., more than double of the previous 
Census. In the next two age-groups the figures recorded at the 1921 Census were 
6,435 and 8,221 while those of the 1931 Census are 10,459 and 17,459 respectively. 
Thus while the age-group JO-15 h^ registered an increase of more than 50 per 
cent, the age-group 15-20 has more than doubled its literates. These two age- 
groups are regarded as most subject to school influence and as such, the prog^s 
registered is commendable. The last age-group '20 and over’ shows similarly far 
better resolts, having 90,364 literates against 55,497 of 1921, The disparity among 
eexes is reflected in all age-groups. In the age-group 5-10 the proportion erf female 
literates per 1,000 male literates is 232 which shows that roughly for every 5 boys 
only 2 girls attend school at that age. Between 10-15 when the girl is probably 
married away or if not married, is subject to rG.strictions on her movements outside 
the house, the proportion decreases to 174 per inille of the literate males. In the 
next age-group 15-20 when the girl is generally a house-wife and has probably got 
a child the proportion goes down still further to 104. in 20 and over age-group 
the proportion falls to 56 per mille. In every age-group there is a steady decline 
and the cHmax is reached in the last Unless the social customs of the people 
undergo a radical change this process will probably continue repealing itself. 

263. Proportion of Female Literates per noJUe of Male Uterates by Age* 
groups and Religion.—We shall now. see whether this is borne out by the various 
religious communities in their propor¬ 
tions. The table in the margin gives 
proportion of female literates per 
mille of male literates in different 
religious communities inhabiting the 
State. 

As will be seen from it the two 
main religions in the State vis. Hin¬ 
duism and Islam strictly follow the 
above order. The Aryas and the 
Sikhs also move along the same lines. 

In the case of Jains there is a slight 
rise m the age-group 15-20 hut the 
fall in the next age-group is disproportionate. The Budhists depart from the 
routine in the l^ age^group probably because of the custom prevailing amongst 
women of turning nuns and taking to monastery life which necessitates acquaint¬ 
ance with letters and as nuns are generally of advanced age, the rise is reasonable. 
The Christians who represent an exotic religion show a proportion in excess of 
males in the age-group 15-20 and a very high proport>on in the last age-group. 
The conditions of life in Christian and Indian religious communities are at poles 
asunder and the high proportion is not consequently to be wondered at. The general 
conclusion is, therefore, strengthened and not upset by the religious communities. 

This table also gives us an interesting picture of the conservatism prevail¬ 
ing in each community with regard to female education. The conservatism of the 
Budhists is perhaps unreal as facilities for female education in the Frontier Dis¬ 
tricts are very* few. Excluding the Budhists, the Muslims are most averse to 
giving education to their girls and the Hindus are second to them. The Sikhs 
send 357 girls to school compared to 1,000 hoys of 0-10 age while the rVrvaB who 
bold female education and emadcipaiion as one of their cherished objects, send 
476 girls to school in that age-group. The Jains beat the rest and have more girls 
at schools than the hoys but their enthusiasm fades in the last age-group. Were 
it maintained the results would be highly ^ 

263. Literaty by Caste.-Imperil Table XIV contains statistics of literacy 
for a few selected ca^esaad proportionate ngures based on it are given in Suli 
sidiary Table of this chapter. In all 22 casieshave been dealt with, WTien w® 
look to absolute figures only without reference to the population of each caste the 
Kashmiri Muslims show the highest number of iitcrates vis. 21,639 and are 
followed by the Kashmiri Pandits with 18,9I5 and Brahmans with 13,3 ^6 literates 
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The figures against Rajputs {Hindu) 8,127 : against Khatris 6t477 and against 
Muslim Rajputs 4,707 also arrest attention. But absolute figures detached from 
population of each caste do not give us a proper insight into the measure of literacy 
prevailing in each c^te which the proportionate figures do. The latter reveal 
quite a different state of affairs;. The Khatris take the foremost place in Utera^ 
according to proportionate figures. They have 386 literates per 1,000 of their 
population. The Kashmiri pandits with 369 literates per mille of the population 
Jake the second place. These two communities alone can be treated as somewhat 
advanced educationally. The rest are still in swaddling clothes;. The Hindu 
[{ajputs have 112 literates per mille of their caste population. The literates in 
remaining castes are below 100 in all cases. The literary Brahman has poor 97 
to show while the Sheikh has only 53. The Pathan has 51 and Mangrik 49. 
The Mnghal comes with 32 and is closely followed by the Muslim Rajput with 31. 
The Kashmiri Muslim comes down to 20 literates per 1.000 of the population 
while Axains and Baltis have 18 each. The Basith and Hindu Jat have 15 
literates each. The Muslim Jat and Shin have 12 each. The Ya^kun descends 
to 10 while Bakarwals and Sansis are on the rame f<x>ting and have 9 each. The 
tril»l SanSi beats the Hindu Megh and Chamar who have only 8 and 5 literates 
respectively per mille of their population. Some of the depressed castes amongst 
Hindus are thus worse off educationally than even the Sansi while in all castes 
irrespective of the rchgious fold to which they belong illiteracy is rampant. 

If we confine our attention to male literates in each caste the small com¬ 
munity of Kaskmiri Pandits will be found to be most advanced, having 633 liter¬ 
ates with 363 illiterates in a thousand of the population. The Khatris have 552 
literates and 448 illiterate in 1,000 of their caste strength. The only other castes in 
which the number of male literates per mille of the caste strength exceeds even 
100 are the Hindu Rajputs and Brahmans who have 185 and 170 literates against 
813 and 830 illiterates respectively. The Mangrik has 97 literates and 903 illiter¬ 
ates : the Pathan 80 literates and 920 illiterates, while the Sheikh has 79 literates 
against 921 illiterates. The remaining castes do not deserve any special notice. 

In female literacy the Khatris alone can be said to be somewhat advanced 
comparatively speaking. They have 178 literate females in a thousand of their 
sex. In all other castes females are woefully steeped in illiteracy. The Kashmiri 
Pandits ha^^ 24 literate females., the Sheikh 22 and the Brahmans 21 only. The 
Rajputs have 16 and ihe Pathan 13 female literates in 1,000 of their sex. The 
Ba-sith, the Chamar, the Hindu Jat, the Megh, the Gujjar, the Muslim Jat, the 
Kashmiri Muslim and the Budhist Mangrik have one literate only. The Bald, 
the Bakarwal, the Shin, the Yashkun and the Sansi have none at all. Compared 
to male literates the number of female literates is insignificant which shows that 
the castes have h> far concentrated their efforts on male education only, relegat¬ 
ing the females to household drudgery. 

264. Variation in Caste Population correlated with variation In Literacy 

since 1921.—The statement in the margin 
gives percentage of variation in the 
streng^ of each caste during the decade 
1921-1931 and similar percentage in the 
variation of the number of literates in 
each caste. The community that has 
evinced the keenest interest in augment¬ 
ing its ranks of literates is beyond doubt 
the Kashmiri Muslim. In piopulation 
they have added only 70 persons to 100 
of their strength but in literacy they have 
more than quadrupled the number. The 
Muslim Jaj has also done fairly well by 
adding 115 literates to every 100 literates 
in the brief space of ten years. The 
nomadic Gujjar has added 99 while the 
Muslim Kajput 101. The Yashkua 
though suffering a decline in the popula¬ 
tion has added to the number of literates 
by 83 persons per 100. On the whole 
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the advance registered by MnsUm castes in the sphere of literacy is notable* The 
only caste that has back slided is the Atain which has. lost ground both in popnla* 
tion and literacy. The fall in the number of Sheikb literates is counter* 
balanced by its decrease in population. 

Amongst Hindu castes the Brahmans and Meghs have made notable 
progress. The increase in the literacy of Rajputs is not commensurate with the 
increase in population. The Khatris and the Kashmiri Pandits whom we classed 
as advanced communities have also improved their position. The Jat is, how¬ 
ever, a loser in the decade, Amongst Budhists, the Maogrik's advance in liWiacy 
is more than 10 times its growth in numbers. All castes are thus steadily and 
swiftly marching ou the to cnlighteninent and the decrease exhibited by the 
Jats and the Araius will, it is hoped, prove short-lived only. 

265. Comparison with 1921.—If we compare the strength of literates in 
each community for 1921: and 1931 Censuses without refereoce to the cor* 
responding increase or decrease in the population of each caste we find that the 
Kashmiri Muslims have scored the highest The Muslim Jats and Rajputs take 
the second and third place while thet Gujjars come fourth. Then comes the 
literary Brahman who is followed by the Yashkan, The Megb takes precedence 
over the Hindu Rajput who is followed by the Mughal. Then comes the Kbatri 
with the Pathan upon his heels and the Kashmiri Pandit and the Mangtik following 
at a short distance. The Balti is guarding the rear while the fata, 'the Arains 
and the Sheikhs have grown sick of the precipitous climb and have taken to 
the more agreeable descent downhill. No doubt their weariness with the steep 
ascent will noon yield to a resolute will to resume the uphill march which though 
at first dreary is bestrewn with the roses of a happier and fuller life. 

266. Literacy in English: Literacy in English by Locality.—Out of a total 
population of 3,646,243 persons in the State, only 19,469 are literate tn English 
*. e., only 5 persons in a thousand can read and write English or 
Extremely low proportion of persons able to use a foreigu language la ^sily 
understood when we remember that the number of literates in the State stands 
very low on the whole. In the Jammu Province the literates in Fnglici^ 
number 7,329 i. e., 4 persons per mills of the population possess a knowl^e 
of the English language. In the Kashmir Province the number of English 
literates is 11,784 which means 8 English literates per 1,000 of the population 
while in the isolated Frontier Districts hardly Ode in 1,000 is English knowing. 
This being the state of affairs in the bigger units tlie condition in the districts 
and tehsils can not be othei^vjs& 

We give in the margin the absolute 
figures of English literates in the 
districts with their total population 
to enable the reader to form an idea 
of the extent of prevalence of English 
literacy. To find out number of 
English speaking literates per mille 
or per 10,000 is a task that looks well 
nigh fruitless as the proportion in 
certain localities is extremely low. 

The highest number of English 
literates is found in the Srinagar 
district which includes the figures 
for the city of Srinagar where 
Europeans living in the State whether 
traders or missionaries are mainly 
concentrated. The Jammu district 
has also a comparatively high record 
because of the inclusion of Jammu 
city figures. In other districts the 
number is very small and needs 
hardly any comment. 
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Religion and Literacy in English. — Considered from the point of 

view of religion English 
literacy is fonnd to pre¬ 
vail most amongst Chris¬ 
tiana as it ought to be: 
The Christians form the 
only solitary commnnity 
which, barring Indian 
converts, have English 
for their mother-tongue. 
The Indian converts also 
are attracted by the close 
affinity of langtiage with 
religion and in a great 
measure acquire it. The 
Jains are ahead of other 
commun ities and have 
63 English literates in a 
thousand of their population. The Hindus with 31 come next and are followed 
by the Sikhs with 13 and the Ary as with II literates. The Muslims have 
only one Engli'^ literate in a thousand persons of their religion while the 
Budhists do not have eveti this consolation. When we turn to the proportion 
borne hy English literates to the total strength of literates io each religion the 
n^nJts are tetter and Iiappier. The Aryas top the list with 220 English literates 
per 1,000 of literate population and are followied by the Hindus, Jains, and Sikhs 
in the descending order, having 204, 118 and 102 respectively. The Muslima 
show a very good record liaviug 91 English literates per mille of then literate 
populatiou. The Dudhists alone cut a sorry' figure having only 5 literates in 
English for every thousand of their literates in all languages, This Irads us 
to the inference that apart from Christians who form an exception, literacy in 
English is valued as an investment and only those communities turn to it most 
who feel the greatest need for it for carrying on their business of life such as 
service, trade, etc, 

268, English Literacy amongst Mates by Locality.—Out of the total male 
^wpulationof the State only 113 in It),000 are literate in English. The propor¬ 
tion is highest in the Outer Hills Division where it is 190 and lowest in the Indus 
Valley Division where it is 28 only. The jbeluni Valley Division with 159 male 
literates in English stands secf»fid while the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous 
fract ha-s 146 Iterates in English per 10,000. Amongst districts the highest 
proportion is found itt Srmagar where it is 262 while the Jammu district stands 
^cond with 311. English literacy is thus influenced considerably by city figures. 
The Frontier niaqashavetneiowestprciportionof3perl O.GCO, T h e G i Ig it district 
has a con.Siderably high projioftion of 94 and acquits itself far more creditably 
than other districts. The Basohli tehsil of Kathua district has a slightly hhjher 
|)roportLon vii. 95. The Rea.st district has a poor 14 to show and is beaten bv 
Ladakh wuh 22, Barnmullaand Musaffarahad have 57 und 55 English literate 
per 10,000 of the invpulation resi»ecLivdy. The Jagirs of Chenani and Poonch 
have 48 and ,f7 resiiectively, the smaller Jagir beating its bigger sister in thu; 
respect, But for the Kotli tehsil of Mirpur district where the proportion is 30 
all other units show a figure af)nve 30. 

269, Female Literacy in English.—The dis^^rity in literates by sex be¬ 
comes at once apparent as we turn to the figures of female literates in English 
While the proportion of males per 10,000 who catv read and write in English is 
11 j that of females ts 6 only. This unnnstakeably poins out that the females in 
tlie State do not hanker after careers and thus have no stimulua to acquire 
English which sen.'eR as a lever to promotion in various Government services. 
They are neither enterpnsing traders with foreign connections requiring use of 
English in their correspondence. The few literates are mainly composed of 
school teachers, women doctors, nurses ;md others of the kind Comintt to 
Natural Divisions wr find that their order with regard to female literacy doel not 
deviate from their usual order, the Sub-monune Tract taking the lead and the 
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T^ndus Valley coming last. Taming to individual districts We find sr-vcra' v [ ^ ^ 
10.0TO females do not have amongst them a single member of timir stv Ijr, | :,rr- i , 
English, The Basohli tehsil, Reasi district and Chenani Jagir air t 
point In several others the proportion is so low as hardly to des^n-^ aii 
attention. In Frontier lllaqas, Muzaffarabad district, Udhampur districi. Miimui 
district and ^nch Jagir only one female out of 10,000 can read and write in 
English. In Gilgit the proportion is 6 while in Ladakh and Baiamulla ■? onTy 
The Jammu distnct has the best record of 28 literates in English while Srinairi 
com^ second best with 10 literates. The considerations set forth in the paia 'on 
female litemcy apply with greater force to literacy in English and account for the 
very small, almost negligible, proportions found in most of the localities, 

270 English literacy by Age.—In the age-group aiO literacy in English 
IS at Its nadir as the acquisition of foreign tongue with ability to use it as a means 
of correspondence is difficult at this tender age. There are only 658 such cases 
of precocious gemuses of whom 57 are females, Probably some of them have 
been entered as literates due to the vanit>^ of parents. The aee-erouo lO-K 
contains 1,642 literates in English while tlie succeeding group 15-20 has 3 901 
The last group 20 and over contains the highest number of 13 268 The 
absolute figures (bus rise higher and higher with a corresponding increase in aee 
but if the proportion borne by the literates to the population of the ai-e-errouo 
concerned were taken into account the age-group 15-20 would yield the best 
results, having 209 male and 10 female literates per 10,000 of the population of 
their respective sex. lu ‘20 and over' the proportion falisi to 130 fi res. 
pectively while m the mitiaJ group it is only II and 1. The group 15-20 indeed 
represents tbe majonty of students in the higher classes who can be expecied to 
command a fair knowledp of English and the higher proportion in'thiserouD 
testifies to the accuracy of the return. 

271. English LiUraey by Caste,—In this para, it has got to be bomi* in 
mind that the proportions of literacy are for persons aged 7 and over as af! 
persons below the age of 7 have been excluded from the Imperial Table XIV 
hirm which the proportional figure have been worked. The Kashmiri Pandits 
hold an enviable position m the State in the matter of English literacy having 
1,588 literates per 10,000 of the population. Their males have a much hieheT 
proportion 2,789. The Kashmiri Pandit is by tradition a GovemS 

equipment is a knowledge of the English language 
to which he turned in a greater measure than any other caste. The Kharfi, 
With trade and State service as their main occupation stand second having 7M 
literate ^rsous per 10.000 of their population. The proportion of males 255 
and of females 151. In female literacy the Khatris surixiss even the Kashmiri 
P^dl,.. The fejpuB occupy the third place «i,h "130 Iher^tXhui^S 
Brahmans come fourth with 124. Among Muslims, Sheikhs stand firtt with 89 
literates while Pat^hans stand second with 54. The Uterary and trading clas^ 
thus possess a higher proportion than the agriculturist and artiran classA ^ 
Uindu Jat and Muslim Yashkun, who follow agriculture, have onlv 8 aril 
literates respectively in 10,000 of the population of their caste The \Wh wh« 
belongs to the artisan class, has S while Aram, who is a grower of veeetahlK 
fruits has iO only. The Balti, agriculturist and labourer, has 4 only ^The Cui 
member of the pastoral tribe, ha.s 2 literates per 10,000 of the potmlation Th- 
Muslim Jat has 7 cornpared to B of his Hindu brother. The Smiri M 
^ho combines several occupations, has 25 only. The Mangrik, who is overwhelm- 
mgly agriculturist, has the lowest proportion of one only. The upshot of the 
whole IS that relig-on has nothing to do with literacy in English whiiroccupation 
IS the determining factor. Several castes have negligible literacy amonist ^ 
malen. The Birman, the Sheikh, the Ka.shmiri Pandit and the Kh^i ara* !hl 
only castes which have female literacy worthy of some notice. In m^ othL it 
worthy of no remarks. ^ 

273. Comparisun with 1921 Census.-The number of English literates in 
1921 was 10.497 comprised of 10,165 males and 332 females The numW f,T 
English literates has thus gone up by more than 85 per cent the number of mal ^ 

incrc..^d by more «,ao 143 por com. ThfroUglL 
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one and all made a notable advance except the Budbirts who phow a retrogres* 
don. The Hindus (Brahmaiiic) have advanced by 67 per cent while the Aryas by 
289 per cent, the highest increase exhibited by any religion. The Mash ms have 
added to their English literates by 149 percent in the decade while the Sikhs 
have strengthened their ranks of English literates by 132 per cent. Though 
absolute figures do not inspire a ver>' sanguine hope the comparative figures 
reveal the swift speed with which literacy in l^glish is spreading. 

Coming to castes it will be seen from the marginal table how each 

caste is heading towards literacy in 
English. The Brahmans who had only 
35 literates per 10,000 of their caste 
strength have now 124 1 e., more than 
three times the strength in 1921- The 
Jats have raised their proportion from 5 
to8 e* 60 per cent, increase has been 
exhibited in the decade. The Kashmiri 
Pandits have augmented the ranks of 
their English literates by near] 5 '’ 50 
per cent. In the presence of Meghs 
the increase in other communities pales 
into insignificance: The Bald has 
quadrupled and the Gujjar doubled his 
strength in English literacy during the 
last 10 years. The Mughal and Pathan 
are not to be ignored similarly. The 
Muslim Rajputs and the Sheikhs 
present a very creditable record of 
progr^ and so do the Yashkuns. The 
Budbist Mangriks alone continue 
stationaiy. The inevitable conclusion 
is that English is finding favour with 
every caste in the State and is likely to 
maintain and enhance its popularity in 
the days to come. 

273. Literacy in Cities—The total 
number of literates in the city of 
Srinagar is 17,575 out of which 
16,480 are males and 1,095 females. 
The proportion of literates per mille 
of the total population of the city is 
101 being 174 for males and 14 
for females. If we exclude population below 5 die proportions would rise to 117 
for persons, 198 for males and 16 for females. Amongst Hindus, the proportion 
of literates works out to 344 while amongst Muslims it dwindles down to 39 The 
obvions reason is that the Hindus in the city are mostly Kashmiri Pandits or out* 
sideis attracted by the prospects of trade to whom literacy is the ooe thing needful 
for conducting their business The Kashmiri Pandjis as already stated have a 
very high degree of literacy because of the traditions amongst them of following 
Government service as their calling in life. The Muslims on the other band are 
devoted to indigenous arts and crafts which though more paying do not demand 
literacy as a pre-requisite. 

In the Jammu city the number of literates stands at 16,653 of w-hich 13,496 
are males and 3,157 females. The proportion per mille of population works" out 
to 431 persons, 578 males and 207 females. The Hindus have 519 literates per 
mille of their population and the Muslims 248. The Baroda city has 560 male 
and 213 female literates but the proportion is worked out for ages 5 and over. If 
we adopt a likewise standard the Jammu city will show a strength of 639 male and 
242 female literates per mille of the population. When we remember the fact 
that the educational efforts of a Government are generally concentrated in cities 
and urban areas the above figures furnish a vay useful index of toe activities of the 
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State. As regards the lower percentage in the Srinagar city besides the reasons 
given above it is ascribable to the recent inclusion of several Bab*urbaa areas in the 
city limits which have tended to affect its results adversely. Of late compulsory 
education for boys of school*going age has been introduced in the cities and in 
other notified areas and the far-reaching results of the measure will reflect^ 
in the next Census when the cities will show a still higher proportion, 

274. English Literacy in the Cities.—The number of English literates per 
initle of the literate population is 470 in the city of Srinagar and 187 in that of 
Jammu. The male literates in English are 485 and 203 while female literates 
bear a porportion of 250 and 113 per mille of the literate population of their sejc 
in the two cities. The results are better than those found for the State as a whole 
as they ought to be, due to the location of Ministerial and other offices and a 
number of ^ucational institutions in these localities. 

275. Literacy in Hindi and Urdu.^While In 1021 literacy was recorded in 
•'Urdu,Persian,xVrabic, Dogri, Hindi, Bodhl, Gurmukhi and others'', on the present 
occasion the distinction ^vas confined to literates in Hindi and in Urdu only, 
The number of literates in Hindi ia 13,086 which is less than that of literates in 
English. The number in 1921 was 8,316 and consequently there is an 

of 68'1 per cent, in the strength of the Hindi literates* The largest numlwr of 
literates in this script is found amongst the Hindus (Brahmatiic) and Aryas as is 
natural. Amongst Badhists only 1 male {assesses the ability to read and write 
in Hindu The Jains, allied as they are to the Hindus, have also a greater number 
of literates in Hindi than in Urdu. The Muslima have 38 persons which include 
2 females who know the use of Hindi. The Sikhs have 431 such persons includ¬ 
ing 115 females while amongst Christians 5 persons know the script of which 4 
are females. 

The literates in Urdu number 56,19S exhibiting an increase of 99-2 per 
cent during the past decennium. This high rate of increase is due to the 
privileged postion that Urdu holds in tlie State as a court and school language. 
The knowledge of Urdu is thus essential in most walks of life in the Stat& Tfcit 
this is so is apparent from the targe number of Hindu literates in Urdu who muster 
23,291 strong. The Budhists who have only 1 literate in Hindi have 84 literati^ 
in Urdu. The Jains have 69 while the Muslims have 26,863 persons owning 
literacy in Urdu, The Sikhs have 2,090 and the Christians 89. In brief every 
religious community except the Jains possesses a higher literacy in Urdu than 
in Hindi. 

276. Educational Institutions.—The number of educational institutions 
for boys and girls excluding technica] schools for boys are 
given in the margin for the last five decades. The number 
of institutions has gone up by 86 per cent during the 
decade 1921-1931. The increase during the decennium 
1911-1921 was over 77 i)er cent. Compared to 1891 the 
number has increased by more than 27 times. The 
number of colleges has remained unaltered, there being one 
college at Jammu and the other at Srinagar. The number 
of Secondary schools including aided schools and one 
unaided school for boys stands at 81, of which 45 are 
situated in the Jammu Province. The number of 
Secondary schools for girls is 17 excluding aided Middle 
schools. The number of Primary schools for boys, both 
Government and aided, stands at 848, of which 382 are situated in the Jammu 
Province. The girls have 116 Government Primary schools for them together 
with 25 aided Middle and Primary schools. The number of Primary schools 
for girls maintained by the Government in 1921 was 9 only. The present 
number is thus nearly thirteen times of the 1921 number. The aided Maklahs 
and Pathdtalas for boys number 144, of which 36 lie in the Jammu Province. 
Similar institutions for girls number 5 only. The number of these indigenous 
institutions is on the decline as the people realize the futility of sen/ling their 
children to such institutions and prefer to send them to State schailswbese 
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education on modem Unes is imparted. In harmony with the public sentimert 
His H ighness' Government has sanctioned a new set of rales refusing gT^t-ln-aid 
to such Maktabs and Pathshalas as lie within a radius of 2 miles of a 
Government school and as have no arrangements for providing education in the 
3 Rs. While these institutions have survived their utility for the boys they 
cannot be dispensed with altogether in the case of girls as the number of girls’ 
schools is still limited while the awakening amongst communities has quickened 
the demand for girls' schools and it is better to have a Pathshala or a Maktab 
t hpn to have nothing at all* Moreover, they pave the way for the subsequent 
opening of a girls’ school by the Government imperceptibly. The Pathshalas are 
really doing very useful spade work for dissemination of female education* 
The Government also maintains a Muslim Industrial school for women in 
Jammu which is functioning usefully. Besides the above there are 7 Training 
schools for teachers and 2 for teachresses. 

277* Attendance at Schools*—The number of scholars at schools and 
colleges stands at 77i574 compared to 32,971 in 1921» 
showing an increase of 135 pur cent. The increase 
registered during the decade IPI I>21 was 50 per cent 
only. Compared to 1891 figures the number has 
increased nearly 21 times. The number of scholars 
in the two colleges is 941, of which one is female. The 
communities are represent^ as under» 


Rajputs 

... 33 

Jains 

... 5 

Sikhs 

». 43 

Muslim 

... 147 

Depressed classes 

... 1 

Others 

... 712 


Every community is realizing the need of liigher education. The 
tmmber of scholars belonging to depressed classes is hopelessly low though it is 
expected to rise very shortly as Hia Highness' Government is taking a keen 
interest in the educational advance of all backward communities and special 
scholarships on a liberal scale are provided for them. The number of students 
sent up for die University Examinations during 1931 from the Prince of 
Wales College, Jammu, was 172 of which 87 came out successful. The Shri 
Piatap College, Srinagar, sent up 257 students in 1930, out of which 106 passed 
the examination. The amount of scholarships sanctioned for the students 
of different communities is given below* 
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The total annual expenditure incurred on these two institutions comes to 
Rs. 216,711, the Srinagar college costing Ra, 120,201 and the Jammu colleae 
Rs.96,5ia ^ 
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The boys reading in St^ndiuy and Primary schools are distributed as 
follosss according to the community to which they belong ; — 


Hindus 

... 24.321 

Muslims 

... 38,513 

Sikhs 

... 2^95 

Christians 

... 53 

Others 

1,123 

Budhists 

160 


The Muslims have got the largest number of pupils at Ecbools while the 
Hindus come next. The most surprisiiig sign of the times is the small number 
of Budhist students. The girl students by communities stand as under:_ 


Rajputs 

335 

Nan-Rajputs 

5.447 

Muslims 

4,311 

Sikhs 

661 

Christians 

13 

Others 

40 


The girls education in the State being still in its infancy the number of 
girl students of each community which is dmly on the increase is most encour¬ 
aging, It is no little sitisfaction to note that Rajputs and Muslims who hold 
very conservative views on female education are gradually shedding their old 
prejudices^ The number of depressed classes' girls is, however, low in the 
State schools and special scholarships are necessary to attract them. The 
number of students is highest in the lower classes and steadily declines as we 
proceed to higher classes, this being a case of *many are called but few are 
chosen'. When we remember that in 1921 the number of girl students was 538 
in State schools and 151 in private schools, the total of 10,807 Students in 1931 
is an achievement worthy of any Government. The number of Muslim students 
similarly has risen from 11,804 in 1976 to 42,971 in 1987-38 which does not 
include students at Normal schools or in technical institutes. Not content with 
this phenomenal advance the State has sanctioned a separate Inspector exclu¬ 
sively to look after Muslim education but this new phase in the growth of Muslim 
education falls within the province of my successor and it would be inadvisable 
to encroach on the ground to be covered at the next Census, 

The number of students sent up for the Matriculation examination was 
1,175 of which 527 passed the test The number of girl students appearing from 
the Jammu and Srinagar High schools was 4 only. The Jammu school scored 
cent per cent while the fate of the Srinagar High school is not known. It is, 
however, too early to judge of female cducatioa by University results. 

The total expenditure incurred on education in the State rat ne to 
Rs. 668,851-1-2 for the Kashmir province in 1987-88 and to Rs. 414,808 for the 
Jammu Province in 198&'S7, The amount budgeited for girls’ education stood 
at Rs, 298,696. The grants-in*aid have been liberally revised while communal 
and general scholarships have also locreased, 

278. Wise ellan ecus,—The prospects of teachers have been improved during 
the decade. The organisation was also improved by the intro duc tion of teach^' 
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diary, improved syllabus, class libraries and tutorial sj'stcm. Dramas were staged 
and lantern lectures arranged. The boyscout inovement is flourishing, reachers* 
associations have been started. Panchayat system has been started in Secondary 
schools to enable boys to settle small disputes among themselves. Vigilance 
societies have been started to discourage bad habits and help in preserving 
discipline. The teaching of practical agriculture has been introduced in certain 
schools while in most of the schools small gardens are laid out and elementary 
lessons on plant life and agriculture are given practically. The physical health 
and moral gro^vth of the students is well looked after. In some sdiools in the 
remote hilly tracts of the Jammu Province the experiment of co-sducation is being 
tried with success. 

The girls' education is controlled by a Chief Inspectress with two subordi¬ 
nate Inspectre^es, His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur was pleased to announce 
on the occasion of the auspicious birth of the Heir-Apparent the introduction of 
compulsory education for girls in the municipalities and notified areas and 
arrangements are almost complete to bring the scheme into operation. Com¬ 
pulsory education for boys already stands sanctioned for such placea Tbe 
leading members of all communities are evincing a keen interest in furthering 
female education as is evidenced by the number of girl students of different 
communities. The teachresses are usually trained and steps are being taken to 
train others either at the Training schools within the State and outside or at the 
Teachers’ classes started at Jammu and Srinagar centres, which are convened 
once a week. The curriculum is being liberalised. The Girl Guide movement 
is afoot and ts receiving the enthusiastic support of the teachremes. Games among 
girls are being encouraged though some diJFficulty is felt due to location of schools 
in rented buildings where good and secure play-grounds do not exist This will, 
however, vanish automatically as soon as rented buildings are replaced by 
Government buildings. 

279, Private Educational Effort,—Something has already been said about 
aided schools and Maktabs and Pathshalas. Full details of institutions run by 
public bodies are not available but so far as is known the public is doing its bit 
in the expansion of education. The Muslims, for instance, maintain several schools 
both secondary and primary. Similarly tbe Arya Samaj is not behind hand 
in the work and maintains asme schools for boys and girls and helps widows in 
learning arts that fetch a livelihood. The Sikhs are also pushing the cause of 
education by providing scholarships and boarding houses to students. The 
Missions are perhaps the most advanced in this respect The activities of the 
Church Missionary Society in Kashmir during the decade 1921-30 are thus given by 
the Reverend Canon C. E, Tyndale-Biscoe, m. a. —^“The Church Missionary 
Society maintains a number of schools for boys in Srinagar, including a boarding 
house for those who come from the Frontiers, and a boy High school in Anantnag, 
There is also a girls' High school, under the management of Miss Mallinson, in 
Srinagar. The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society maintains two 
girls' schools in Srinagar, and until recently, one in Anantnag”, The parti- 
cnlars of boys' school as given by him include two High schools and bvo Middle 
schools and two Primary schools. The total number of students admitted was 
6,807 while those who matriculated numbered 287. The physical health of the 
students is properly looked after and students are encour^ed to render social 
service. In Anantnag for instance, the boys of the C. M. S. school are the Fire 
Brigade of the town and attend every fire with the engine which the Head 
Master persuaded the citizens to purchase. In the Jammu city there is an 
Anglo-Vernacular school run by the Church of Scotland Mission which Is doing 
useful edruational work. 

280. CorrslatioD of Census LiteratM wiiJi Departmental Returns. —The 
number of students in the Second^ schools and Colleges stands at 25,713, of 
which 21,609 are boys and 4,104 girls. An average stndent generally joins the 
first middle class in his eleventh year which means that the returns of age-group 
10-15 and 15-20 should bear some correspondence to the above figures. The 
number of literate males and females recorded in these two groups comes to 
24,745 males and 3,203 females. The ditierencc is quite trivial, there being a 
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defect in Ceasos literates compared to ^rl students who have probably fought 
shy of recording themselves as literate in the Census schedule. Another and 
more reasonable cause of this discrepancy in figures jmay perhaps be found to 
lie in the large number of widows and women above 20 who flock to schools 
in the hope of succeeding in securing an appointment on completion of studies 
and thus escaping from the economic distress of the home. Such students have 
naturally fallen in the *20 and over* group. 

2Si, Teohnical Edacation.—This aspect of the activities of the State is 
controlled by the Director ot Industries. The number of technical institutes in 
the year 1987’88 Vikarmi was 9 compared to I in 1921 .A. D, The total number 
of scholars at these institutions was 484 compared to 81 in 1921. The expendi¬ 
ture incurred on technical education has similarly advanced from about 
Rs. 77*000 to Rs. 103,621. Rs. 5,424 are granted by way of scholarships. This 
ad%'ajice in technical education has led to the creation of industrial atmosphere and 
the development of small scale industries. About 18 Willow works have been 
opened at Srinagar, Anantnag and Baramulla. Almost all the public schools 
recruit their drawing teachers from these institutions. The Public Works 
Department has been supplied with a number of trained Sub-overseers by the 
technical institutes. 

Upto the end of 1923 there was only one institute nfa. Sir Amar Singh 
Technical Institute at Srinagar. In 1981 Shri Pratap Technical School was 
opened in Jammu, in 1983 two schools were opened at Samba and Anantnag. 
In 1984-95 schools were started at Mirpur* Baramulla and Kishtwar, In 1986-87 
a school was sanctioned for Bhadarwah. This expansion took place in accordance 
with the announcement of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of opening 
technical schools in the more important centres of the State on the auspicious 
occasion of Raj Tilak. 

282, LlterATy Aofivtfy in the State.—The decade proved eventful in this 
respect as well. The State Gazette continued playing its role as before. The 
number of subscribers, however, dwindled to 377. the outstanding event of the 
decade was the success of journalism in finding a couple of votaries in Mr. Mulk 
Raj Saraf, B. a. and Pandit Ganga Hath, b, a. They successfully started the 
first weekly in the State “The Ranbir” which was a poineer achievement. It w’as 
founded in June 1924 and its popularity can be judged from the fact that it has 
the largest circulation in the State and the number of its readers is considerable. 
The example set by the Ranbir has proved infections and several Weeklies have 
now been started while others are about to be staned. The Amar* the Pasban, 
the Sudarshan, the Vitesta, the Vasudha* the Tarjaman, the Aftab and the 
Martand, the birth of the last two being shortly expected* shows how fast the 
enterprising amongst the literate are being possessed by the journalistic spirit. 
There is, however, no English paper run in the State so far and the deficiency is 
met with by importing papers from outside. The circulation of some of the out-* 
aide papers is given io the margin. The 
figures for all the papers are not avml- 
ablc but according to the information 
supplied by the Post Master GeoeraJ, 

Punjab and North Western Frontier 
Circle, the total number of newspapera 
carried on postal lines from 1st April 
1930 to 31st March 1931 was 382,610. 

The number of letters issued during this 
period was 1,161,382* the postcards num¬ 
bered 1,783,194* Registered letters 122,924, 

Packets 203,358 and Parcels registered 
and unregistered 104,146 making a total 
of 3,757*614. As regards publications in 
the State private effort was not conspi- 
coous and the books and reports pnb- 
lished were generally State documents 
or Fanchang Patiikas of the Paodits and 
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a description of tJieir number will cot prove an indication of the Expansion or 
otherwise of literacy. 


283. Comparison with other States and Provinces in bidia,—Comparison are 

odious and the present is more 
so. In matter of literacy the 
Jammn and Kashmir State has 
CO pretensions to a high place 
among the Provi nee s and States 
of India. In comparing our 
figures with those of others we 
am removed by a short distance 
from Gwalior and Hyderabad 
States and Bihar and Orissa^ 
the United Provinces, Balnchiis- 
tac, Rajputana Stetes and Cen¬ 
tral India Agency States are 
not much ahead of ns and we 
hope to catch them in the next 
decade. As regards theProvin- 
ces of Burma, Bomby, Bengal, 
Madras, Ajmere Marwar and 
States lihe Cochin, Baroda, 
Mysore and Travancore we do 
not serionsly think of compe- 
- , tt. ■ * ting with them as rivals as they 

have the advantage of Mvmg been equipp^ for the race many decades before 
we gtrt up our hoes for it, A senous handicap to the spread of literacy in the 
StEt^ howfiverj ia the TnotmtEiTioTia nature of the country loading to difficulty of 
CO mm uni Cat ions which is mainly responsible fQf its low literacy. The houses 
in the hilly parts of the State are scattered, sometimes separated from each 
other by miles together, making it impossible to cater satisfactorily to their 
individual educational requirements. 
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In comparison of figures of English literates also we stand to lose. The 
Baro^ State 28 male and 2 female literates in English, per mille of the 
population, Cochin has 58 ^d 16, Bengal 43 and 5, Burma 21 and 5 and Madras 
26 and 4 against 10 and ml of Jammu and ICashmir State. 


284, Comparisan with Foreign Countries. 
■Par# (i). 
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uje marginaj table 
gives figures of 
illiteracy above 
the age of 10 for 
the Jammu and 
Kashmir State & 
for the foreign 
countries noted 
therein. As a 
whole the vo¬ 
lume of illite- 
racy prevaiJing 
in the State is 
lighter than that 
prevailing in 

Egypt and slight¬ 
ly greater than 
that in Mexico 
<1 n d Portugal, 
With the United 
States of Ame¬ 


rica, Belgium, Estoria, France, Hungary and Australia no com^dsou 
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po^ible as il> 
literacy IQ those 
countries is 
merely nominal. 
But countries like 
U.S. S.R,, Bul¬ 
garia and Spain 
can boast of only 
litle advantage 
over ns. In male 
literacy also the 
Jammu and 
Kashmir State is 
more advanced 

than Egypt and slightly in arrears when cotnf^red to Mexico and Portugal. In 
female literacy the position is still further improved and the State is decisively 
ahead of Egypt and Portugal and in the close vicinity of Mexico and U. S. S. R, 
The illiteracy prevailing in other countries blls us with the hope that oors is not 
a solitary instance and that with strenuous efforts the State might so accelerate 
its pace as to overtake a number of outside coontiies. The countries mentioned 
in Part (w) of the table are sttyggUng with illiteracy like the State and are not 
much ahead of her There is little for instance, to choose between the State 
and Turkey, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 

Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIT. 
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English Literacy by Age, Sex and Locauty for four decades 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Literacy by Caste. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 

Proportton of Literacy at certain Ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Number of Institutions and Pupils for four decades (According 

TO THE RETURNS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTJ. 
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CHAPTER X, 

LANetlAGE. 

2gS. Rsferenca (o Stalr&iicB.^Thts chapter deals with the statistics 
regarding distribution of languages in the State and also examines the prevalence 
of bi-lingualism and poly>linguism in the different divisions. The main statistics 
are given in the Imperial Table XV which has been divided on this occasion into 
two parts—part I showing the general distribution by districts of languages 
spoken as mother>toiigues, the classification of which has been carried out accord- 
iog to Dr. Grierson’s revised scheme of classification of Indian languages. Part 
n has been compiled from responses received to column 15 of the General Schedule 
which was provided specially at the present Census for the record of subsidiary 
languages i. e., languages which are commonly used by the speaker in his daily 
dealings in addition to the mother-tongue. The returns under Part II are further 
sub-divided into two parts—Part A concerning itself with persons speaking two 
languages and Fait B with those speaking more than two. 

Besides the above Imperial Table the chapter has appended to it the 
following three Sut^idiary Tables which Ulustiute the subject by means of pro¬ 
portionate figures and a linguistic map has also been inserted in the chapter to 
represent the main results magramatically. 

Subsidiary Table I—Distribution of total population by okother-tiongues, 

t, n—Distribution by language of the population of each 

Natural Division. 

„ „ HI — Comparison of caste and language tables. 

286. The Nature and Accuracy of Returns.—Columns 14 and 15 of the 
General Schedule provided for the entry of languages and the following instruc¬ 
tions were issued to the enumerating agency regarding the filling up of these 
columns 

Colwnn 14 {Language).—** Enter each person's genuine mother-tongue 
as first spoken from the cradle 

In the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language of the motlier was 
to be entered while in the case of both Urdu and Hindi speakers 
* Hindustani ’ was to be recorded in this column. 

Column IS {other languages in common «sc).—** Enter the languages 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to hia mother- 
tongue in daily or domestic life ", 

The instructions being simple and intelligible were readily grasped by the 
Census agency and the entry of mother-tongues with which the local enumerator 
were fully convermnt did not present much difficulty. 

Although the record of principal mother-tongues was a simple affair yet 
it was too much to expect the enumerator or even his Patwari Supervisor to 
distinguish between a language and its dialect when such classification proves 
sufficiently taxing for the establishment of the Tabulation offices, and consequent¬ 
ly it was not surprising to find in the returns the languages and dialects being 
wrongly entered in place of each other. Mis-spelling or Shikasta entries in Urdu 
constitutes a further source of error with which the Tabulation offices bad to 
fight before classification. Such inaccuraci^ were partly guarded i^ainst by 
previous supply of printed list of languages which are generally met with in the 
State to the entire Census agency, and the errors still persisting were easily 
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detected and corrected in the Tabulation and Coinpilation offices. The 

of the language uble should therefore be considered sufficiently reliable althougti 

it IS impossible to approach the ideal on account of the following reasons : 


Firstly in the Jamma Province the language Dogri, Pahari and Panjabi 
gradually and imperceptibly merge into one another and it is 
very difficult fo assign definite territorial extent to each language 
as will be seen from the linguistic map where in the Jammu 
Province there is hardly a district with only one langui^e. 
Secondly there are border-land dialects born of long associabon 
of people speaking different languages which it is difficult to 
dermitcly identify and the average villager of such tracts wonld 
DOt care much whether the enumerator puts him down under the 
one (jr the other. 


Subject to the above reservations which attach to the linguistic statistics 
of all the countries inhabited by a number of people the figures collected can be 
taken as reliable. 

287. Language and Oialaci —Before entering upon the study of the 
different mother-tongues it seems essential to add a couple of lines in explanation 
of the words * Language ’ and * DialectThe two words have no hard and fast 
boundary line between them and the difference between the two has been figura¬ 
tively illustrated by Sir George Grierson who likens language to a * Mountain ' 
and the dialect to a * Hill'. In spite of the loosentss of the usage and the 
interchangeability of the word dialect for language and via versa, language even 
to a man of average irtelUgence connotes something bigger and older than the 
dialect and if another simile were (lermilted one might inter-relate the two as 
parent and child. The difference given by the century dictionary runs as 
follows t— 


*• fu cnmiuon we may wy thnt, at a goneml mint Jifrf*rciit nf tbj samg- 

langiwge are sufHcii^iitlj' alike to Iw rcusonnUj w<*l] un<l»rrst'PiMl by -til tKtwa -wIkimi Datim 
tODgiit' w diat Initgiugn, while di&rent Iftttguagei lire -ti iiullke tk*t Sirt-'ciul stuily it nevded 
to cQublv one to uudei^tuiiU a bnguage that not bia owu ’v 


.\fter detailing the abo%'e explanation the writer is still diffident about its 
self-sufficiency since he also adds " that this is not an essential difference 
This is abundantly boros out by the Aryan languages of Northern India in the 
case of which the criterion of mutual intelligibility by itself is nciL a satisfactory 
basis for classifications. A person of slight education and ordinary intelligence 
might travel from the Punjab to Bengal without feeling the least difficulty in 
making himself intelligible to the people through Hindi o( Hindustani and 
according to this dcftnition die entire belt of Northern India can have but one 
language * Hindi or H industani' and the other lattguag^ of tlie Punjab^ U. P.| 
Bit^» Bengal would fail to secure the stains of language. This difficulty presents 
itself m bi-hngual tracts and the whole of Northern India may in this sense be 
termed as bi-lingual since the mother-tougues which the inliabitants of this vast 
area use in their home is quite distinct from that which they converse with the 
outsiders. Therefore from a scientific fioint of view apart from tlie intercom¬ 
municability which IS the chief factor of differentiation a language must possess 
some other essential characteristics^ particularly the grammatical structure and 
nationality.. 


The grammatical structure forms one of the principal tests which the 
philologist apply in the classification of languages. “L-angimges must be classifi¬ 
ed according to their grammars" is the univers^ly accepted principle ot philology 
as the peculiarities of grammar as revealed in parts of speach, inflected word and 
combination of words into sentences of various languages possess sufficient 
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distinctive features to enable scientific grouping. Vocabulary is also a guide 
though not a troatworthy one. The claims of a form of spsach for being cll^ 
as an independent language although weU^tabUshed on the basis of grammatical 
structure and vocabulary has further to be subjected to the test of nationality 
which requires not only that it is the speech of an independent nation with a 
lustory oHts own bat also that it has a fine litfirature of own. In short 
iMguages are to be differentiated not simply on the basis of intercommunica- 
Dility but they should possess grammatical structure, a nationality and liteiatare, 

888. Scheme of ClBssiCca*ioii.^The first attempt at a scientific classiR- 
languages of India may be said to have been made in connection with 
the 1901 CensM under the instructions of Sir George Grierson whose masterly pen 
hM Contnbuted the chapter on languages to the Census Report of India for 1901. 
hmce then various changes and improvements have been effected in the 
of the researches made by the Linguistic Survey of India under the direction and 
supervision of Sir George Grierson who has been supplying his revised schemes 
of classification of languages for the guidance of the Census, In 1901 the 
vernacular languages of India were classed in order of antiquity putting the 
langi^ea which m all probability constituted the oldest languages of India first 
then th(^ oHater immigrants. Commencing at the top with Selungs of 
the B^gni ^chipeligo, the second in order come the Indo*Chinese, next Dtavido- 
Munda and lastly the Aryan languages. The unclassifiable languages and ^ose 
of Mimtries outside India were recorded after the exhaustion of the above four cate- 
gon^. Subsequent research has further classified the scheme wherein ciasafication 
has b^n carried out on the basis of locality and philological affinity At the 
1921 Census as also at the present one the scheme has divided the entire' field into 
three principal categories 


A. Vernaculars of India. 

B. Vernaculars of other Asiatic countries and Africa. 

C. European languages. 

Leaving aside classes B and C whose ramifications are not attended with 
much complications we take the vernaculars of India and enumerate below the 
principal eight families into which these are dissected;^ 


1. Austric Family. 

2. Tibeto-Cbinese Family. 

3. Karan Family. 

4. Man Family. 

5. Dravldian Family, 

6. Indo-European Family (Aryan Sub-family). 

7. Unclassed Languages, 

8. Languages not returned. 


In column 1 of the scheme each of above main famUies is divided into 
a number of sub-f^hes while column 2 of the scheme divides each su^fa^S 
Mo groups and snb-^ups. In column 3 are shown the names of the veraa^I 
^nst their respective groups while column 4 records the parts of the enunSS 

conc^ed is ehiefiy spoken. The idea of the 
wiU be weU brought home by reproducing below the extracts relating ftTSe 
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State which will be ot material help to the reader m understanding the clafiaHcadon 
of languages of this State 
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SCHEME 0F CLASanCATlON 

The reproduction of the entire scheme would have been borings to the 
non-technical reader for whose guidance the above sample should be sufficient 
to illustrate our portion of the subject which is concerned with only two main 
families of the revised classification scheme of the Linguistic Survey-"^^) The 
Tibeto-Chinese Family and (&) The Indo-European Family. 

((jj The Tibd<^Chin^e Family^ Of the four branches constituting this 
family we are concerned only with the first branch namely the Tlbeto-Himalayan 
Branch out of which again the languages of the State fall within the first 
group only. 

BiioiiH M BAliiLui of BaUL 
Bbdti4 at lAiisJch ar Lul&kliL 

ribdio^HiDult^fta Bmwb FronmiikiaiUliod HisLoliky^a 

iiftittpp 

Nqn-PtoQiimliidlitad 


The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Sub-family is 
composed of these languages of which the speakers have crossed the watershed of 
the Himalayas and settled upon the southern slope of that range. The name 
Tibetan does not in reality encircle all the languages which are included in 
Bhotia which has consequently been adopted as the proper name of the language 
in preterence to Tibetan which now has been classed as that dialect of Bhotia 
which is spoken at Tibet Similarly Balti and Ladakhi are treated as the 
dialects of Bhotia spoken in Baitistan and Ladakh respectively. Through the 
efforts of the Moravian Missionaries the Ladakhi has become well known to 
philologists since both, regular grammar and dictionary of the language have 
been compiled and it has received sufficient attention at the hands of scholars 
and literary societies, The Balti also preserves the archaic character of the 
pronunciation though to a greater degree than the Ladakhi. The territorial 
extent of ^e Bhotia language comprises the entire district of Ladakh its 
principal speakers being the Baltis and Lajdakhis, Although Balti owns some 
historical books yet it cannot be called a language with a literature mnee the 
population being Muslim, the Persian character is now used for writing it and 
the old character is obsolete. The following is the strength of different dialects 
of Bbotia ;— 


Tibetan 

12 

Balti 

137,914 

Ladakhi 

,» 41,418 

Brukshas 

— 91 

Kashgiri 

... 2 

Khapli 

1 


(6) Tf^e IndO'Earopean Fatnily*—The Indo-Europe^ Family in which 
are included the remaining languages of the State was till the last Census 
divided into two main Sub-Branche^-^Non-Sanakritic and Sanskribc — as ts 
brought out in the following pedigree table 
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f (Duiri). 
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CHAPTER X—LANGUAGE 


The revised scheme of Sir George Grierson seems to deviate a good 
deal from the 1921 classification so far as the languages of this State are 
concerned. The scheme divides the Indo-European Family into (IJ Eranian 
Branch, (2) Dardic BtMch and (5) In do-Aryan Branch. Under the Indo» 
Aryan Branch are recorded the ^nskrit Snl>3ranch after which come the 
Outer Sub-Branch, Mediate Sub-Branch, loner Sub-Branch. We are conse¬ 
quently concerned in iriain with the (1) Dardic Branch and (2) the indo- 
Aiyan Branch (Inner Sub-Branch). 

Dardistan or the country including Gilgit, Kashmir, the Indus and Swat 
Kohistans, Chitral and Kafirstan is the home of the Dardic or Pisacha languages. 

The Dardic Branch is divided into three groups (a) Khowar Group, 
(ft) Dard Group and (c) Kafir Group and although the chief languages of the 
State fall in the Dard Group yet the Khowar and Kafir Groups are not without 
representation, since 6,951 speakers of a Khowar dialect (Chitrali), 1 of Yasini 
and 1 of Punyali have been returned from the Frontier Districts while 7 
Bashgali speakers of the Kafir Group were enumerated in the Frontier lUaqaa. 
Of the main Dard Group, Shina, Kobistani and Kashmiri constitute the principal 
languages prevalent in certain parts of this State while the fourth language 
Dardistani which figured as a separate part of this group at the last 
does not find a place in the revised scheme probably because all these languages 
combined form the Dardistani language, 

“Shina is the language of the Gilgit Valley and of the Indus Valley from 
Baldstan to the river Tanzlr. It also extends to the south-east of the last 
named river and occupies a large block of mountain country between Baltistan 
and the Valley of Kashmir”. It is thus spoken in the original Dard country 
and is far the purest language of the group. The most important dialects 
are Gilgiti, Brukpa—'High landers speech*, Astori, Chilasi, Ghurezi, Dras dialect, 
Brokpa of Dah-Hanu and North-VVealern dialect Leitner and Biddulph 
pioneered the research of this language which has since received fullest 
examination at the hands of Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Graham Bailey, 
The number of Shina speakers (proper language) has at the present Census 
increased to 63,913 against 23,478 of the last Census. The various dialects 
have under them the following number of speakers:— 


Brukpa 

Gilgiti 

Astori 

Chilasi 

Nagri 

Shikwar 


1.554 


23 

4 


106 

136 

1,712 


Kashmiri ,—Springing from Dardic origin this language has its home 
fixed in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys beyond which it b 
neither spoken nor easily understood by outsiders. “The valley having 
received numerous immigrants from India proper and being one of the most 
celebrated homes of Sanskrit study its indigenous literature has grown up 
under the influence of Sanskrit models". The language has been ^ught up 
by the philolr^ist in the course of its transition from the analytic to the 
synthetic stage. The language has passed through scientific study and now 
poB«?efWes a complex grammar, and a dictionary is also being compiled. Besides 
slight variations in the valley itself it has one distinct dialect—Kishtwari in the 
south-east while in the south there are some dialects (Poguli, Siraji of Doda 
Kishtwari, Rambani and Reasi dialects) leading into PunjabL A further 
division into Mnsalmani Kashmiri and Hindu Kashmiri is also recognized 
by the survey owing to the former having borrowed words from Persian while 
the latter is free from any such admixture. It has two alphaheta^one akin 
to Persian used by Muslims and the other being ancient Sharda in which most 
of the old manuscripts are written. 
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Tte speakers of Kashmiri number 1,413,166 against 1,236,986 of 1921 
Census and they are dtstrlbuted between the various dialects as belo^:— 


1. 

Kashmiri (Proper) 

1,370,673 

z 

Kishtwari 

12,577 

3. 

Foguli 

9,731 

4, 

Rarnbani 

... 1,919 

5. 

Siraji of Doda 

17(574 

6. 

Banjwali 

672 


ffoA/nS/iirt/.—Kohiatani is spoken by 3,121 people in the State with the 
following dialects {a) Kaghani 2,766, (&) Kohistani 57 and (c) Bombaji 298. 

IndQ'Aryatt BrjncA.—Now we descend to the In do* Aryan Branch under 
the Sanskrit Sub-branch of which wg have the groups and languages distributed 
in the following manner. There are three main Sub-branches (tf) Outer 
Sub-branch, (6) the Mediate Sub-branch and (c) the Inner Sub-branch. 

(d) The Outer Sub-braitch.-It is comprised of 3 groups, (<) North* 
Western Group having two langu^as (1. Lahanda or Western Punjabi and 
2. Sindhi); («) Southern Group having one langu^e (3. MaraUii) under it j 
and Eastern Group of four languages (4i Oriya, 5. Bihari, 6, Bengajip 

7, Assamese), 

(6) The Mediate Sttihiranch.^lt consi^ of only one group—Group 
No. IV having only one language classed under it (8. Eastern Hindi), 

ffll The Intier S«&-6fdrtcA,—Consists of two groups—V and VI. Group V 
known as the Central Group has siif languages (9. Western Hindi, 10. Punj* 
ahi, 11. Gujrati, 12. Bhili, 13. Khandesi, 14. Rajastharvi), Group VI 
Pali on Croup has four languages (15. Central Pahari, 16. Eastern PaharL 
or Naipali, 17. Western Pahari, 18. Pahari unspecified). 

It is hoped that even the ordinary reader will not find any difficulty In 
properly grasping the scientific classification of languages and the posipon that 
our langt^ges occupy in the scheme of the Linguistic Survey. From the above 
account the reader will at once find that besides Lah^da or Western Punjabi 
of the Outer Sub-branch we are primarily concerned with the Inner Sub-branch 
Punjabi and Rajasthani (Nos. 10 and 14) of the Central Gronp and the Western 
Pahari (No. 17)of the Pahari Group. 

^Lahanda* is a Punjabi word meaning the 'Sun setting’ or the west and 
consequently is a synonym of Western Punjabi which ia divided into a large 
number of dialects the Southern Group of which includes dialects spoken sooth 
of the salt range in the Rechna and Jech Doaba, t. c., in the diatricta of Shahpur, 
Ihang Gujranwala and Gulrat From this the influence that this dialect has 
upon the parts of the State adjoining these tracts of the Punjab ia self-evident 
The Chabbali is the principal dialect of Lahanda spoken in Mirpur where the 
speakers numbered 44,460 in 1931 against 86,050 of the last Censos. The fall 
is no doubt, considerable and ia due to most of the people having been recorded 
under Punjabi without observing the distinction of Lahanda. The dialects of 
Lahanda as recorded by the Census are Pothwari 51^062, Haaari 649 and 
Poonchi 12, 

Puft/aW.—In the Inner Sab-branch we meet with the main Punjabi which 
has Dogri as one of its dialects. The Punjabi is spoken by thirteen milliona 
of people while in the State it is confined to Jammu and Mirpuit the total 
number of speakers recorded at this Census being 329,201 against 241,439 
of 1921. This incidentally esplains the fail under Lahanda. Punjabi has 
a small literature of ballads and epic lores such as Hir Ranjha, Under Punjabi 
the following dialects have also been returned besides Dogri 


Kangri 

— 255 

Powadhi 

... 430 

Gvrmukhi 

160 
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Dogri .—It is a dialect of the Punjabi spoken in the Jammu Province 
and adjoining parts of the Punjab. Closely resembling the standard dialect 
it differs mainljr in the forms used in the di dens lot i of nouns and in vocabulary 
'vhich is inhuenced by Lahatida and Kashmiri, It has a written character 
of its own known as the Dogri but also called ‘Takkari’ derived from Takkas 
a tribe whose capital was at Stalkot, The language has also been scientifir^dly 
studied by Pandit Gauri Shankar, a. A-, a native of the State who did 
considerable research work over the subject and has compiled a gram mar 
of Dogri. The scholar has been deputed to Hngland by the Punjab Government 
for higher research work and by the next Census we hope to possess greater 
information about this language. Its speakers number 549,917 and there is also 
a record of 67 persons under a dialect Kandlt, 

Gr^'ijri.^The Goja^i a dialect of the Hajasthanl is the language of u biquit' 
ous Gujjars who tiormally a pastoral people have settled in certain parts of the 
State adjoining rich pastures. Tae number of speakers is 317,762 against 
289,462 of 1921. Under it have been returned the dialects Labani 2,357 and 
Marwari 226. 

Western Pakari .—Pahari as the name implies means the languageof people 
dwelling in the moun tains and is used to denote all the three groups from 
Nepal in the east to Bhadarwah in the west. The Western Pahan is a congre- 
gariod of a large number of dialects spoken in the hill country around Simla. 
These dialects have no standard form and beyond a few folk epics^ no literature. 
The districts of Muzaffaiahad, Reasi and Udhampur and the Jagir of Pooneb fall 
predominantly under ita influence. The number of F^hari speakers is 633j036 
against 536,CiS59 of the 1921 Census. The speakers are districted amongst the 
different directs as follows: — 


Pahari 

... 595,754 

BhadarwaM 

"* 20,357 

Gaddi 

... 9,798 

Pahari 

... 5,425 

Sarori 

1,702 


Total 633,036 


389. Languages of A sis and Europe. - Persian and Tibetan are the Asiatic 
languages the first hailing from Persia to which the Shias of Baltistan look as the 
fountain head of their religion while the latter Tibetan especially Gliassi having 
its borne in Lha^ the capital of Tibet where the Dalai Lama has his head* 
■quarters. Both these languages rn flue nee the educatjon and iitemture of the 
Baltis and Budhists. Of the European languages English has been recorded as 
the mother-tongue of 300 persona enumerated Ui Kashmir South and Jammu 
district. These Englishmen must be particularly confined to the cities of Srinagar 
and Jammu, The speakers of otlier European languages numbered only 34 who 
were scattered about the country. 

390. Onclaas)fled Laogtiagtts. — At the present Census under the heading 
unclassified have been recorded Burushaski Chohdi 66, Hespian 3 , Hanzrek 305^ 
Kanjoli 9, Karmith 1 , Khadra 71, Kliildehi 238, Khilwaji 122, Khokri 34 , Mishkeen 
I, Muyani 3 , Normal 1 , Rooski I, Bazigan 96 and Fernia 70. It is hoped that by 
the time of the nest Cen^ the important ones will be relegated to their prop 4 
orders and the other entries having only a few persons recorded under them 

to mis-spelling will be rejected, 

291. General Distributioa of Languages and the Lingurilk ITap- 
vernacular I anguagea.— The accompanying map presents a bird’s eye view of 
the linguistic distribution of the State territories and the percentages bv districts 
of the principal languages shown on the one side of the map make the subiecl 
sell-eiplanatory. it is apparent the existence of natural barriers such ai the ligii 
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tod irast mouotam lang^ advoring one pan of the country from another the 
jangtoa^ea have retnamed localised within their territorial boundaries and the 
overlapping waich m a flat cootitry pierced witli a net work of raUwayaor 
watwwiy^ and roads is » natural and oommon is to a large measure non-existent 
in this State as a rc^lt of which the proverbial isolation of one part from another 

y^t b^n broken up. The districts of Ladakh and Gilgit are solely under 
the Hhoti^ and Shina influence and none of the languages of the Kashmir Province 
has infinenced these tracts nor is Shina or Bhotia understood anywhere outside 
the Indus Valley. The Kashmiri is localised in the Kashmir North and South 
which have about W per cent speakers of thii tong-ue. Neat to these districti 
the Udh'^Ttipuf hM also 4r8 p^s* cent, of Kashrniri apsakera since this district 
has drtwn conaidembly on the surplus population of Kashmir, Rlasi and 
Muz^farabad have also about 9 per cent. Kashmiri speakers. Coming to the 
Jamnm Province we find the chief home of Dogri m the Kathua (82‘3) and 
Jamrnu (63 -1) diatncbi although Ud^umpurand Riastalso cotitributc respectable 
proportions of 33‘6 per cent and 24 0 per cent, while Mirpur has also a sprinkling 
of 8'1 per cent Punjabi forms the principal tongue of the Mirpur district (59d 
per tent) next to which its influence is seen on the Jammu district (23-2) whose 
tebsils border on the Punjab. The remaining 18 per cent of Punjabi speakers 
are sprinkled ovnc the entire State either in the form of traders or State employees 
Pabari has its roots planted in Poonch and Muzaffarabad, Udhamptir and Riasi 
^strict* while rbe upper portions of Kathuaalso come under its sway. Gojari 
is found in districts possessing rich and extensive pasturage such as Riasi 
Miiz^'farahad, Poonch, and parts of Udharapur, Jammu and Kathua are also 
toucht^ bjf ltd ^paakersu 

392. 0i-lingualism.-^One of the special features of the present Census 
Was to obtain a record of 
bi-lio^ualism by providing 
an additional column in the 
Censunscbodule in which the 
subsidiary languagei used by 
the enumerated person in 
additinn to his mother^tongue 
were to be entered. From 
the dn-U thus collected has 
been compiled the Part II of 
the Igu^dage Table No. XV 
in which the erctent of bi- 
litignum hna been statistically 
repre^nted in Part while 
bi arid poly'linguals have 
been to a separate 

Part 1^. 'The tieturiis consist¬ 
ed of a large mass of cotO' 
binatioua which presented a 
good ded of difficulty to the 
Tabujadoti offices whence 
poured a volley of interro¬ 
gatories requesting definite 
inrtractioris as to the system 
oa which die table was to be 
prepared and the number of 
combiastions that were to 
be refjT^tited therein. This 
was only riitoral as the State 
popoLatiori aithough ■mtaii 
in uairit>e^ is composed of a 

hetemgcncuia mans of people 
spenkiog % Urge number of 
langnagcs quite distinct from one another and consequently the representation of 
iresulted in chaos and confusion. To obviate this 
diffic^tf loaly five important mother-tongue^, Kaahmiiri, Eh^ Punjabi, Gojari 
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and Pahari 'n'hich had a good following in the State wero chosen for pjrposcs of 
bi-lingualism. Shina or Bhotia being confined to the Frontier Districts within 
their respective boundaxies do not eMorcise any influence over the languages of 
either Jammu or the Kashmir Province and even within their respective spheres j 
they are spoken by the indigenous population who do not come in contact with 
other people to any appreciable degree» Consequently it was not considered 
necessary to include these languages also in the list of languages for which bi-lingual 
statistics were to be compiled. The different lingual combinations resulting 
from the arrangement of these five languages along with the number of speakers 
under each are shown in the Subsidiary Table II from which the marginal state- 
ment is extracted, ° 

This table shows that out of every 10.000 persons having their mother- 
tongue as Dogn there are 132 (or P3 per cent.) who also use Punjabi while the 
incidence of bi-lingualism with ICashmiri is negligible being ‘iper cent. Of all the 
people Kashmiris arc the least bi-lingual since the chief languages Dogri and 
Panjabi with whom these people have come in contact generally either in official 
or commercial capacities show a record of 2b and 29 per 10,000 Kashmiris who 
use them in addition to their mother-tongues. No doubt there are intellieent 
people scattered over the valley who can understand Punjabi but their number 
is not much and is chiefly confined to the city and the principal towns while the 
rural masses hardly understand anything beyond their mother-tongue Goiari 
has greater bi-lingual affinity for Dogri than Kashmiri while the mother-tongue 
Pahari on the other hand forms better combination with Kashmiri. It is some¬ 
what strange that a greater proportion of indigenous Punjabi speaking popula¬ 
tion should use Kashmiri (21 per cent.) as a subsidiary language and Dogri 
(I per cent.) which ia one of the dialects of Punjabi. Thia is due to al^e 
number of Punjabis who have settled as traders in the city and other principal 
towns where they freely use Kashmiri in their dealings with the local zinindars 
villagers, The prevalence of bi-lingualism in the different Natural Divisions 
is given in the Subsidiary Table 11 which may be referred to for details. 

293, Tri-lingualism—.4s regards tri-lingualism the Section B of tlie 

Imperial Table XV (Part II) con¬ 
tains the necessaiy Stalls of per¬ 
sons who use two or more langu¬ 
ages in addition to their mother 
tongues the marginal state¬ 
ment exhibits the results in a nut- 
shelL 


The proportionate figure 
have not been worked out for the 
Provinces or Natural Divisions 
and can be seen in the maui tabie. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

DisTWBtmos OF Total Population by Languages* 
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- CHAPTER XI. 

DELIfilON. 

£94, Raf«r«aca in SUlistics,— The Census statistics generally observe 
t^'o broad distinctionB of religion and ses which fonn the main basis of classifica¬ 
tion. Although in certain Imperial Tables the data is not represented by religion 
but there is hardly a table which does not bear the distinctive mark of sex by 
displaying the figures separately for malea and femalesL The reh'gioos classifica¬ 
tion hag not been observed in the opening Imperial Tables 1 to IV nor in the 
tables of birth-place, occupation or language but one might tum over the tables 
volnme from banning to end without being able to single out a table in which 
the figures have not been distributed by sex. The Imperial Table XVI embodies 
the main statistics of religious distribution of the population by districts and the 
State Table il shows the distribution for the various tehsils, while the State Table 
VIII shows the distribution of the Christians by race and sect. Besides the above 
Imperial Tables dealing with absolute figures the following Subsidiary Tableshave 
also been appended at the close of this copter which represent the varied aspects 
of the statistics. 

Subsidiary Table I — General distributions of the Population by Religion. 

„ „ n — Distribution by Districts of the main Religions 

„ „ III—Christians — 'Number and Variation, 

„ „ rV — Religions of Urban and Rural Population, 

„ V—Religious Sects. 

295. IiiBiructions fo the Rnumeraton.— Colnmn 4 of the CensuB 
schedule which provided for the entry of the religion of the enumerated person 
was divided into two sub-columna (n) and (&}. In sub-column 4(u} was to be 
entered the main religion of the person concerned while sub-column 4(6) was to 
show the secL The enumerators were clearly instructed to accept the answer 
which each person gave about bis religion and make an eittry accordingly. The 
enumerator was not to ask an illiterate person “ what is your religion " but 
his enquiry was to be in the precise forin Are you a Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, 
Jain, Budhist or Christian In the case of aboriginal tribes who did not 
belong to any definite religion the name of the tribe was tobe entered in column 
4 . Entry of sect in the case of Christians was essential. 

The population being divided under definite religious denorainations and 
the strenmh of people belonging to borderland sects or tribes being too insignifi¬ 
cant to affect the figures, the statistics of religions may be taken as fully reliable. 
There were only 134 Sansis who did not fall under any of the recogniz^ religions 
and were shown under the head tribal in accordance vnth the advice of the 
Census Commissioner for India. 

296. Religton as a Basis of Statistical ClassilicatiDn.— It has been shown 
above that apart from the intrinsic value of the figures for the different religions, 
religion is u^ aa a basia of classification of most of the statistics presented in the 
Imperial Tables, The propriety and usefulness of the religious basis of cbtsaifica- 
tion have been questioned in the All-India Volume of the 1921 Census Report in 
the following words:— 

“ 'rhe rdue of thla bdau of da««fk»tion hog been impDgne«l cm llie groBnda that 
whatever boitiogeneity of race, tinditioo atid oortcmi may have been coonoted by the term 
liintlu, MohtttnuKMlim, Christian, eto^ in tie post, have ceoaed to exist to a foSicient depw 
to mkuenoe the statutioB. It it orgoed that lo Cor ob oiutonta of demological iiu|)(irtaace an 
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'^^rrLigfi. swlnsbo oF treatment of children, (to., th^ di^i'si*™ 

of real ore not iHWfion, of ^hlj bv difforeow of rdkdon W 

I r.A fio doubt, brings into broad relief the apparent 

inadequacies and defects of the religious basis of classification, and a ca^for 
abandonrnent of this basis was made out on the strength of statistical data. For 
instance, it suggested that in spite of the simiJarit}* of race between the 
Mudim population of Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa the rate of growth re<nster- 
^ bjr these communities w^s entirely different owing to difference of tradition and 
eronomic circumstanc^ Simtiarly the distinction between Hinduism and tribal 

absence 

of a hard and fast line dividing the two detracts considerably from the reliabilitv 

ed by lan^ classifi^tion. The validity and utility of the ckssificatimi bv 
religion havmg thus been assailed it is only natural to examine if we can find k 
better substitute for it by devising a classification on sockl or economic basia 

In this country it k very difficult to divide the population according to 
social and economic grades, and it would be really too much to expect that the 
^luitons eriumeiator on whom devolves the ultimate responsibility of filling in 
Census schedules with his deficient education and knowledge would be able ^ 
ptisfactonly conduct the economic and the social stratification of the nonubre 
in his charge when we find that his work on the simple schedule is attended 
blunders m spite of dear and unambiguous instnictions. Occupation does 
provide a reliable guide as a classification based on the occumtional 
would be too complicated and intricate and would not lead to better results ^th^ 
^e occupahon returns themselves which represent one of the most unsatisfacS 
pha^ of the Census o^ration^ A division by caste which is too 
^ local aud too controvci^ a factor to form a social or economic divTsioS 
even of Hindu society would be equally unsatisfactory. Race offers no better 
substitute since Iite the caste the classification on this basis would req,S« 
numerous categories and to show the Census statistics for such a large numW 
of division would be too voluminous and unmanageable. ^ mber 


The faje of the country seems at present inextricably bound with reliLdoi, 
since ea^ of the religious communities kive their separate personal laws which 

govern their daily life and conduct and the development of the country tow^ 

democracy is also proceeding on religions or communal rather than natio^to 
lines. Since franchise and representation to the varions public boH{« 
provincial legislative councils and the central legislature is again baqpd 
munal considerations it is but natural that the people have her«ni» k°k* 
to eta. thetotota, ender religion labeb in,te.d^.f ^econo,;:fe o^| 

In view of the above difficulties in the way of selection of a . u 

<” ^ I^S 

297, What is Religion.—It is outside the scope of a Cpncncs * 
indulge in an elaborate discussion of the definition of the Word ‘Relivi^JlSk" 
it IS at the same^time essential to give a brief explanation of die mSs o^f*" tf 
statement that thereare somany Hindi^Muslims. Christians and SL Rp® 
ligion has vanons ^pecte, philosophical, ethical, ceremonial spiritual or ? 

and communal and to a large majority religion represents to the 
particular outlook and attitude towards the^ universe and hie fel!« ^ ^ 
fonn,U.etnd;tiono(taf^ilyand ta clan. ^ 

Census Commissioner for India in 1921 “ is not concerned with ^^iS?? 

but is an attempt to record religion in its communal aspect religion 

Jhc« who lay c1^ to o« or other of the r.eogXI^1?k"o^ 

looking too closely into the validity of their claims." labels without 
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298. What js Hinduism.-—The Sanskrit word ‘ Dhnrina ’ which is the 
commonly accepted cqui^'alent of the T\ord Mielimon ' has in reality a mnch 
wider significance since it encompasses the entire range of social conduct while 
religion confines itself mostly to ideas about Gotland life after death etc. On 
account of the inherent disability of tlie average person to correctly appraise 
the minute distinctions between the countless personal beliefs obtainiug in the 
various communities the Census does net consider it adviKible to take notice 
of the innumerable personal faiths and distinctions whicSi would not readily 
submit to proper classiHcation under a convenient number of comprehensible 
hejids but is content with the communal aspect of the religion sines its main 
concerns are the concrete people and not so much their abstract faiths. The 
exotic religions like Christianity and [slam inspitc of minor differences possess a 
definite creed to enable a ready distinction of its adherents from others, but 
' Hinduism ’ is too Wide a term as it includes within its fold a large variety of 
creeds and doctrines. There are Monotheists, Polytheists and Pantheists all 
clubljed togedier under this denomination, it does not eicclusively denote a 
religion but it also denotes the country, race, religion as rvell as the social 
organization. While on the one hand it shelters persons believing in one God 
without a second it also nurtures adherents belic^nng in thirty-three crores of 
Devatas and paying homage to idols and natural powers, and all these classes 
are content nr rather proud to call themselves Hindus as if there was nothing 
incompatible with their faiths and principles. People may be diametrically 
opposed in beliefs and ceremonials still they are Hindus. It is the elasticity of 
the Hindn religion which is responsible for keeping within its border the various 
sects on the one hand and the different aboriginal tribes and other low classes 
on the other all of whom find a place and recognition for their respective beliefs 
and customs within the pJe of this all comprehensive religion, it is, how'ever, 
incorrect to surmise that there is no central belief which is shared by all the 
Hindus, since in all the apparent diversity there is a unifying principle which 
holds all these elements together. As a religion Hinduism is one which postu¬ 
lates the existence of one God (without a second) Who manifests himself lo the 
world at varions times in His various incarnations. Hinduism is Monotheist in 
spirit though in its outward aspect the popular Hinduism has adopted various 
forms and images to capture and satisfy the imaginations of its numberless 
followers at various stages of religious development, but these images are the 
visible symbols of the Divine spirit whose attributes they are intended to signify. 
Even Sir Alfred Lyall who defined Hinduism very comprehensively as a tangled 
jungle of disorderly superstitions and collection of rites, worships, beliefs, tradi¬ 
tions and Mythologies, that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordi trances of 
the Brahmins and are propagated by Brahmanistic teachings", had later to 
admit that “ The dominent idea of InteUectual Hinduism, the belief of which 
overhangs all this jungle of superstitions, is the unity of spirit under a plurality 
of form ", 


As Hinduism is not a proselytizing creed, a flindu like a poet is born and 
not made. That is one of the reasons why Hinduism has given away many of 
its adherents to other religions during the past but has failed to add to its strength 
either through reclamations of the deserters or through conversion from other 
religions.^ Till very recently the public opinion did not pin mnch faith in the 
* SAuddA(*’or reclamation since the orthodox opinion strongly discountenanced 
the re-assimilation of the converts from Hinduism with the result that even cases 
of forcible conversions were not open to revision. The contact with Western 
civilization and the liberalisring forces let loose by the ,Arya Samaj have now 
effected a considerable change of outlook, and now not only are reconversions 
of Hindu converts viewed with favour but the advanced opinion finds nothing 
odious in bringing within its sphere conversions from other religions. During the 
past decade there have been occasional instances of conversions of certain 
European ladies into Hinduism by the AryaSamaj through the S/iuddhi ceri^niony 
when a Hindu name is given to the convert. Miss Nancy Miller, an American 
girl who was taken in marriage by the ex-ruler of Indore was renamed Sharmishtha 
Devi after her ‘ Skuddki' and at the Shuddhi ceremony of one of the European 
women at Srinagar the new name of Nila Nagini W'as adopted by her. 
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In Spite of the great diversities of beliefs and n-orships the fundamental 
elements of Hinduism are not as obscure or unknown as is often supposed by 
the outsiders since with some esceptions, Hindus generally have reverence for 
the Vedas, the cow, caste distribution (Vem-a3hram| and the brahmans, although 
the intensity of their belief in this as in many other old doctrines is everyday 
diminishing. Besides the above, there are some other central ideas of the Hindu 
Philosophy which are generally accepted by the followers of this religion and 
which consequently afford good eJnes to their distinction from others. These are 
the beliefs in the ' Unity of God *, Maya, Pantheism, Karma and consequent 
PessimianL 

The unity of God connotes that God is one though He also displa3ts 
himself in different incarnations to protect the righteous and punish the evil-^oeta. 
Maya or the illusion which makes the unreal things appear as real and actually 
existing and prevents the realisation of the one^ness of the self with 
represents another essential element of Hinduism. As soon as self-realiaation 
establishes that one-ness with God which is the ideal of Pantheism all pain and 
suffering is at an end, '*Karma or predestination of fate means that man cannot 
alter his destmy from which springs the principle of Pessimism ordaiiiing the 
nselcEsness of human effort which has been responsible for many important turns 
in the history of this country". AUhougb there may appear some difficulty In 
defining ' Hinduism' yet the identification of peisons known as Hindus is not a 
complicated task. 

299. Ganerol Difitribution of Populafion by Religion.—The religiona 
distribution of the population of the State is given in the Imperial Table XVI 
from which the marginai 
statement has been extracted 
to exhibit the main results at 
a glance for the convenience 
of the general reader. The 
total population of the State 
is made up of 2,817,636 Mus~ 
lims, 736,222 Hindus, 50.662 
Sikhs, 38,724 Budhi^ 2,263 
Christians, 597 Jains, 134 
Tribals and 5 Zoroastrians. 

The table also shows that for 
every 10,000 of population 
there are 7,727 Muslims, 2,019 
Hindus, 138 Sikhs, 106 Bud- 
hists, 6 Christians and 1 
Jain. It is quite evident that 
Mnslims constitute the pre¬ 
dominant community in the 
State forming 77 per cent, 
of the total population and Hindus make up the next important community with 
a percentage of over 20. The remaining 3 per cent, is made up by Sikhs 
tl*4 per cent), Budhist (1 per cent), Zoroastrian, Christians and Tribals con¬ 
tributing conjointly about '5 per cent, to the total population of the State, From 
the Subsidiary Tobale I which demonstrates the general distribution of population 
by religion as well as the variations recorded during the decade by the different 
religious communities it will appear that of all the important religions the 
highest gain has been secured by the Sikhs who have increased their populatioii 
during the outgoing decade by 28'2 per cent The Muslims' share in the 
decennial increase is by no means an un-imporiant since they have added to 
their numters by 10*5 per cent The incr^c per cent of the Hindus is only 
6*29 which is far from satisfactory as will be shown presently. Last of all 
comes the Budhist with a decennial increase of only 2’7 per cent For the 
purposes of this comparison we have taken only the four main communUies 
which form 99*5 per cent of the population and have left out of account the 
increases shown by the minor commtmiti^ such as Jain^ Zoroastrians and the 
Tribal religions since their number being very small any fluctoatioa in their 
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Strength by migration or other lempoiaiy causes would seriously swell the per¬ 
centage variations leading to incorrect conclusions. For instance the decrease 
of Zoroasd-ian population from 7 persons to 5 persons at the current Census 
means a decrease of 28 per cent, while in reality the result may be only tempe¬ 
ra^ due to the absence for a short time of a couple of 'Pajsi traders from 
Srinagar during the winter months when Census was taken. The figures of these 
castes will, no doubt, be discussed in detail under their proper heads, but it would 
not be right on principle to compare the variation of these smaller communities 
With the main ones. 

300. Distribution by Provinces.— Coming to the discussion of the figures 
by provinces we take up Rrst the Jammu Province with a total population of 
1,788,441 inclusive of the Jagirs of Poonch and Chenani. It contains 1 091 071 
Muslims; 665,246 Hindus; 29,282 Sikhs; 507 Budhists, 1,753 Christians 591 
Jams and 41 Trihals, Zoroastrians being conspicuous by their complete abUnce 
in this province. The pro^ancial proportion for every 10,000 of the pooulatior 
works to 6,100 for Muslims, 3,720 for Hindus. 163 Sikhs, 2 Bndhists, 9 Christiana 
and 3 J^ns. In case we confine ourselves to the State proper i. <j., excluding the 
Jagirs of Poonch and Chenani which are separate administrations under their 
respective Rajahs who are feudatories of the State, the total population of the 
fiv^tate districts of Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur, Reasi and Mirpur works to 
1,390.132 out of which Muslims number 739,018 and Hindus 630,367 Sikhs 
17,934, Christians 1,677, Budhists 507, Jains 5SS and Tribal 41, In Jammu 
proper the proportion per 10^000 of population therefore, comes to 5 395 Muslims 
4,534 Hindus, 129 Sikhs, 12 Christians, 4 Jains and 3 Budhists. 

Against the decennial increase of 9-03 per cent, in the population of the 
Jammu Province inclusive of jagirs, the Sikhs show a decennial increase of 35*3 
per cent, while the Mushms and the Hindus are responsible for 10'2 per cent and 
6'2 per cent, respectively, 


t r^n Ceil5US the Kashmir Province has reco'ded a total population of 

1,569,218 Mills which js composed of 1,478,287 Muslims. 69,296 Hindus, 21 190 

^ 3 Jains andl Li^strSis o!? 

of ev^ 10.000 of the population 9.420 are Muslima, 442 Hindus, 135 Sikhs and 
2 Christians, the proportion of Budhists, Jains and Tribak is too insignificant 
as they do not r^ch the proportion of even one to ten thousand. During the 
outgoing d^ade the population of the Kashmir Province has increased by 11'5 
per cent. w^Ie the increases recorded by the various religions in this province 

wme to 11-6 per cent for Muslims, 19-4 per cent for Sikhs, 7 2 per rent for 
Hindus and—*6 for Christians. w -s lor 

The Indus Valley Division administratively known as the Frontier Dis- 

^ of the total 

1 + State population, rtie poptil^tiort consists of 24R ^rr 

I'MO Hind™, 190 171 Christians 3 S 

The proportion of different rdigioog communities in every 10,0(» of the popula- 

Chri.Z'T Tlf° Hindus, 6 Sifchs^Jd 5 

the population of this tract amounts to 
5;82 per cent, during the current Census while the rate registered by various reli 
gions aro Muslims 5-9 per cent, and Budhists 2*6 per cent. The incLses per cent. 

their total population in this tract comprises 171 and 1.680 persons only. 

u Districts.—Among the districts of the State the 

Hindas muster strongest in the Chenani Jagir and the Basohli tehsil of the 
Kathua district wherein they constitute aliut 86 per cenf^d ^ net Li of 

in the other ^o tehsilsofthe Kathua district, the entire Odh am our 
^ also in the Jamma district wherein they form 58 per cent S the ^woulLri^ 
The Sein^i-mountainous and Sub-montane Division is also pervadS^ hi ftk 
Hindu innuence, their proportion reaching to 49 per cent The Kashmir Province 
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has 442 Hindus In every 10,(XX) of the total population the proportion being 
higher (701) m Snnagar district against 191 of Bammolla and 189 of Muzaffarat 
bad. The Hinati element in the Indus Valley is again nominal (58 per 10 000) 
consisting as it does of immigrant traders, State employees and Military garr/sona 
the nnmber of perniancnt residents being of course small. ^ ^ 


, K^mir Province forms the chief stronghold of the Mnslim poputa- 
hoD which IS 94-2 per cent of the total, the proportion being higher in the 
Baramulla and slightly lower in the Srinagar district The Indus Valiev or the 
Frontier Districts also contains 86 per cent Muslima the Frontier illaq^ havini/ 
the strongest proportion which considerably falls down in the Ladakh district 
owing to the concentration of the Bndhistic population of the State in Zansfcat- 
lllaqa and the Ladakh tehsd of this district. In the Jammu Provini Sf 
Muslims are highly preponderant in the Kotli tehsil of the Mirpur district as 
also ID the Pooncb Jagir, their proportions per 10,(X)0 of the population being 
9,123 and 9/)47 respectively. The Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils jointly make uo 
a proportion of 7,598 while the Rajouri tehsil raises the proportion of the Rea^i 
district to 6,603 in 10,(XX). ^ 


In the districts the Sikhs have their laigest proportion per 10,000 in Muzaffar- 
abad (460), the Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils jointly coming out second best with 341 
and the Poonch Jagir also showing a respectable figure of 292. The Sudhists 
are confined to the Ladakh tehsil and Zanskar lllaqa while out of a total popula¬ 
tion 2,263 Chiisbans 1,608 are contained in the Sub-montane and the ^mi- 
mountainous Division wherein the Jammu city and the Ranbiranghpura tehsil 
accommodate the bulk of their proportion. The city of Srinagar and Ladakh 
also contain the next largest proportions while in the remaining districts they are 
sprinkled here and there. Of the total population of 597 Jains, 578 were 
enumerated in the Jammu district almost the entire strength being concentrated 
in the Jammu city leaving only 19 souls for the rest of the State. The followers 
of Tribal religion (134 Sansis) were registered both in Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces and all the 5 Zoroastrians come from the Kashmir Province 


302. Social Map.—In conformity with the instructions of the Censt« 
Commissioner for India the enclosed social map has been prepared which demon 
strates pictonally the proportions of the principal religious communities inh»Kif' 
ing the State. The proportions herein are sLivn by rectang^rih? ^ 
which is taken as J''' X T' representing three lacs of persons. Four Drincioal 
religions communities, namely the Hindu, Muslim, Sudhist and Sikh have be^ 
selected for representation on this map and each of them is distingnished bv ^ 
separate colour {Muslims green, Hindu blue, Sikhs chacolate, Budbist lieht oi4i- 
a fifth colour light blue has been added to show the strength of the deoressed 
classra. The mam conclusions regarding general distribution of population are 
corroborated by these recUngles. The rectangle of Kashmir North has the 
entire field dyed ^een showing the highest Muslim preponderance while the 
Hindus and Sikhs occupy very narrow strips at either end representina l o ner 
cent, and Pi cent respectively. The greater prominance of the gre?n in KTe 

rectangles of the Forntier lllaqas, Kashmir South, Poonch, Muzaffai^bad. GilSt 

Lad^h and Mi^ur mamfestly proves the large predominance of Muslims in Se' 
^pulahon. The blue and light blue which stand for the Hindus includin! 
depressed classes occupy a distinct place in Kathua, Udhampur and fammu 
dtstrirts where this community possesses considerable numerical strength whU« 
Je Reasi distnct also claims a respectable share in this respect. In Mirpur and 
T^oonch, MuzaffaraW and Kashmir North the chacolate colour marks the prese^e 
of the Sito e ement which is alto seen sprinkled over the Jammu district. The 
light pink of Budhist IS fastened tn the Ladakh rectangle where this communitv 
IS mainly congregated, ^ristians, Zoroastrians, Jains and Tribals do not find a 
place m the map since all communities numbering less than 1 ner cBnt^ 
popuUti^ of tho locality wro not to bo shown in the recWlernor L i? 
practicable to represent them as the representation of comiWities with one 
per cent, strength would have necessitated the enlargement of the social man to 
unmanageable proportions. ^ " 
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303> Distribution and Variation amongst Hindusi,— Having made the 
meaning of the leirn Hinduistn ^uite intelligible in the preceding pages it seems 
unnecessary to enter into any further details and svc proceed with the analy&s 
of the ligures with the introductory explanation that in the term Hindu art! inclu¬ 
ded all the people belonging to the old school of orthodox Hiiiduistntkrtown as 
Sanatanistsor Srahmanic Hindus. The foJIoVi'ers of Arj^aSamaj, Hrahmosamaj 
and N'arious other Guru worshipping cults and the depressed classes ail come 
under this denomination. For the purposes of the present Census the figures of 
Hindusare shown under three broad heads Brahmanic, Aryas and lirahmo in Im¬ 
perial Table XM while the State Table il which combines literacy with religion 
observes a different classification into the heads Brahmans, depressed classes, 
and other Hindus. The total Hindu population of the State as recorded at the 
present Census is 7JO,2i3 persons against 693,641 of 1921, 690,390 of 1911 
689,073 of 1901 and G91,SOO of 1891. During the last 40 years therefore 

(1891-1931} the total increase registered by Hindus in the State is (736,232_ 

691,800) — 44,422 persons only which gives a percentage increase of 6"3 during the 
forty years period, while during tlie same period the increases recorded by other 
religions have been 344'4 percent for Sikhs, 57'1 percent for Muslims, 307 per 
cent, for Oudhists and 938 per cent, for Christians. The rate of growth in this 
community ol the State has therefore been hopelessly disappointing. In case 
we leave out of account the pre^nt decade which has been exceptionalty healthy 
and a prosperous one, the total increase recorded by Hindus during the thirty 
years period 1891-1921 works to 692,641—691,800 = 841 persons only which yields 
a percent^e increase of’1 only and proves that the community did not make 
any addition to its strength over a period of thirty years. The distribution pet 
10,000 of the population worked out in the Subsidiary Table TI shows that 
the percentage of this community in the Slate population has suffered an abnor¬ 
mal decrease having fallen from 27'3 percent, in 1891 to 201 percent, in 1931, 

The marginal table 
containing the com- 
p^tive figures for the 
different Natural 
Divisions show's that 
although the Hindus 
seem to have lost in 
the general proportion 
per 10,000 of the popu- 
latioQ for which 
greater percentage 
increases of other com¬ 
munities are chiefly 
responsible, they have 
in absolute figures 
show'n an improve¬ 
ment of 6'29 percent, during this decade against — 1T2 of the preceding one. 
Ignoring the abnormal increase of 35 3 per cent, of the Indus Valley where the 
total Hindu population grew from 1,241 to 1,680 persons the Sub-montane 
and Semi-mountainous Tract presents the highest variation of 7*7 per cent., the 
Jhelum Valley running parallel with 7-3 per cent while the Outer Hills show¬ 
ing 6*1 percent. A glance at the figures of the decentiium 1911-1921 bears 
further corroboration since at that time also the Outer Hills Division recorded 
the worst results with a variation of-'63 per cent Amongst the general causes 
of the decline of the natural growth of the Hindus in the State and especially 
in the Jammu Province in the past may be mentioned the presence of female 
infanticide in certain high castes, The general dislike and neglect of female 
children for fear of inability to find suitable dowry for the daughter greatly 
reduces the female ratio of the populatiou and consequently retards the 
prt^ess of numbers. The custom of early marriage totally saps the life-blood 
of the young pair who in their early age fall prey to dtssass and premature 
conception many a time results in the death of the child-wife as also the 
children. The ban on widow re-marriage inflicts untold injuries on the 
^pulation growth of Hindus by preventing a large number of births. The 
Purdm system prejudicially reacts upon the health of the la^es and the P(Kt- 
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death ceremonies, too much weeping, bathing, fasting, etc., of the Hindus put a 
great deal of physical strain upon the bereaved family and it is not unoften that 
one death is die cause of a few more through neglect of essential conditions for 
preservation of health. The poor dietary and residence in conjested towns are 
further responsible fordebilitatiug their health which on account of low vitality fails 
an easy victim to epidemics. During the Influenza epidemic in the winter of 1918 
it was noticed that people of weak health accompanying a funeral themselves 
contracted the disease as soon as they took their customary bath in the river and 
the mourner followed the mourned in a couple of days. The non>prcsclytizing 
creed of Hinduism does not permit any inflow from other religions white it has 
supplied converts to Islam and Christianity In large numbers which it has not 
been able to reclaim in spite of the activities of the .Arya Samaj which, no doubt, 
has put a stop to the constant stream of converts who swelled the ranks of 
other religions. 

Besides the above general causes a special malady is preying npon the 
vitals of the Hindu population of the State. Our reference is to the prevalence 
of venereal diseases in the hilly tehsils of the Jammu Province with Hindu pre¬ 
ponderance which have proved a serious impediment to the growth of Hindus. 
The last column of Subsidiary Table 1 of the Census Report of 1921 Part I 
sho^vs that during the thirty years period 1891-1921 the Hindus of Jammu 
Province instead of increasing lost by 4*4 per cent, although in the province of 
Kashmir an increase of d-6‘9 per cent was recorded during the same period. 
The marginal table 
which has been spe¬ 
cial ly prepared to 
exhibit this aspect 
of the statistics con¬ 
tains the Hindu 
population of the 
hilly tehsils of the 
Jammu Province 
for the Censuses of 
1911, 1921 and 

1931. Exclud¬ 
ing Ud bam pur, 

Ram bon, Kishtwar, 
and Chenani which 
in spite of showing 
a plus variation at 
both the decades 

have nevertheless been inculded in the sbitement (since the rate of their increase 
in 1911-1921 was only nominal the total increase in no case exceeding a few 
hundreds) we find that Reasi, Ramnagar, Bhadarwah, Basohli and Kaihua all 
recorded a decrease in the decade 1911-1921, the Reasi and Basohli tehsils conti¬ 
nue to show minus results uptil now while Kathua and Chenani have added only 
insignificant numbers to their Hindu strength. The increase in Bhadarwah 
amounts to about 5 per cent w'hile Udhampur and Chenani, Kishtwar and 
Ramban have shown fairly satisfactory improveraent The improvement in 
these places is partly ascribable to the general conditions of the decade and 
partly also to the work done by the Medical Departmentin combating the disease. 
The attentioQ of the Government is again mvited towards this problem which 
requires work on a much more elaborate scale by sanctioning of liberal sums 
for eradication of this disease thus rescuing these tracts from its clutches. 
With liberal grants and intensive Medical work under a number of experts 
having knowledge of up-to-date methods of treatmeot the Government should 
expect to see much better results by the next Census. The Hindu reformer 
can also do a great deal of useful work by educating the public opinion so that 
sufferers may readily avail of the treatment offered, and not continue suffering 
by concealing the disease 

The Government would be well adt^sed to have a special enquiry conduc¬ 
ted at the next Census in selected tehsils regarding the prevalence of these 
diseases to enable them to assess the improvement from time to time. 
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304. Th* Hindu Swits.—The sects of Hinduism beiog too numerous a 
complete record of population of ail the different sects was not attempted this 
time and enumerators were instructed to coufine themselves to three se^ionai 
denominations only namely the Brahmanic, the .Aryas and the Br^^mo. Out ^ 
the total 736.222 Hindus 642,273 belong to Bralimanic, 93,944 to Arya and only 
5 to Brahmo. Of these two schismatic sects the Brahmos being too losignif leant 
in number do not deserve much notice and the next sect i. the Arya bamaj is 
a vigorously growing body and they present a record of phenomenal progress 
during the present decade. The sect was founded by Swamt Dayanand 
Saraswati who opened the first branch of the Arya Samaj in id?-* and by the 
time of his death in 1853 the movement Imd gathered sufficient strengtli since 
the number of its branches in the Punjab and United Provinces reached over 
300 The Arj^a Sarnaj introdyced reforms of the most revolutionary chardcter in 
the'orthodox Hinduism of the old school. Believing in the central ideas of 
Monotheism and infallibility of the Vedas which are regarded as God’s word it 
discarded a large number of old customs, institutions, beliefs and ceremonies and 
denounced in the strongest terms the worship of idolsj perlomiaiice of Shrjidh^ 
and the distinction of enste by birth. It discouraged child tnarriages and en- 
couraged widow le-martiages. It loohs with favour on proselytization and has 
rescued Hinduism from the losses which it sustained due to the conversioTu; to 
other religions. Through the activities of the Samaj all the masses with inde- 
finite beliefs and depressed classes regarded as untouchables by the Hindus have 
found a new shelter under which they can escape the social degradation and at 
the same time remain under the banner of Hinduism. Having not a single 
follower at the 1891 Census the .■^yas started with 79 followers m 1901 Census 
and increased to 1,047 in 1,911 and 23,116 in 1921 while at the 1931 Census their 
strength has reached 93,944 persons recording a decennial increase of 300 percent. 

As will appear from the marginal 
statement activities of the Arya 
Samaj have been eminently success¬ 
ful in the Jammu Province where 
their strength amounts to 92,725 
leaving a balance of 1,219 souls for 
the Kashmir Province, the Frontier 
Districts and the Jagirs of Poonch 
and Chenani, In the Jammu Pro¬ 
vince again the movement has taken 
deep roots in the Jammu and Kathua 
districts which being situated on the 
Punjab border easily come under the 
influence and compart of the Arya 
Samaj which has its centre at 
Lahore. Moreover, the Jammu 
Province generally and these districts particularly are permeated by a good 
proportion of the depressed classes like the Megbs, Dooms, Chamara and 
Basilhs who readily avail of the‘Shu<idhi*, to cut off the shackles of untouchability 
and obtain a rise in social status like their brethren in the Punjab. The 
comparative figures of 1931 and 1921 for the five districts of the Jammu 
Province clearly show that in the Jammu district the Ar^'as have added 7 times 
to their original strength the total gain being 38,115 persons while in the 
district of Kathua their numbers have doubled and in Udhampur where the 
Arya Saimaj at the 1921 Census had only 24 followers the strength has now 
reached to 17,641 persons. The Reasi and Mirpur have also shown good 
progress though the scope in these districts is not as great as In other districts 
where Hindus preponderate. The large increases, which are no gain to Hinduism 
since they have occasioned corresponding decreases in the Brahmanic Hindus, 
are due to the great propaganrJa and organization work of the Arya Samaj 
probably inspired from their central organization at Lahore under which printed 
slips were found in the hands of the member of depressed classes according 
to which they requested an entry being made in the schedules. 

Although according to the request of the community at the 1921 Census 
the Hidayat instructed the emunerators to accept Vedic Dharam as the entry of 
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sect instead of Arya Samaj yet the retams of schedules showed a great preponder¬ 
ance of entries like Samaj^ Arya, or Mahaska and it ^vas only in the case of m- 
leUigent persons that the entries of Vedic Dharma were found recorded. 

Separate enquiries were made from the various local branches regarding 
their activities during the decade but upto the time of writing responses were 
received only from Mirpur and Srinagar which show that a girl school having 
a building of its own and a small library is being run by the Mirpnr Samaj which 
has also reclaimed 2,500 Chamars while the Srinagar Samaj is enpged in social 
and educational propaganda. It mamtama a girl school of the middle s^dard in 
a bailding of its own wherein the number of students swells to about 100 in 
summer. There is a Rainawari Arya Samaj Vanitashram where widows are given 
lessons in the three lis and are also taught embroidery and weaving work to 
enable them to earn a living. The Samaj celebrated half a dozen widow re¬ 
marriages and is doing propaganda work to break down the opposition. 

305. Deprassod Classes—His Highness the Mahataja Bahadur had 
thrown open the public wells and schools and colleges to the untouchables long 
ago but to complete the work of their social equalization and uplift, be has very 
recently made an announcement throwing open all State temples and Devas- 
thans to the depressed classes for 'Darahan' and prayer and this has ushered 
in a new era in the orthodojc Hinduism of the State which will soon adapt itself 
to the changing conditions and it is hoped that the depressed classes wiU no 
longer show an anxiety to stand out of the ranks of the orthodox Hinduism. 

It is to be seen whether with the fresh stamp of touchability and equality the 
orthodox Hinduism will be able to recoup its numhere although there seems 
little doubt that further migration from the Brahmaoic into the Arya Samaj 
would materially cease. 

306 Islam.— Mohammedanism is a monotheistic religion believing in the 
noity of God, in Mohammed as his messenger and prophet, in Quran as his 
scripture, in the etistence of angels, predestination and resurrection. Tt also 
enioins the performance of some cordinal duties vix, "the Saalt (daily prayers), the 

Saum (fasting iu the month of Ramzan), the Haj (Ptlgrimage to Mecca) 

the Zakat f aliottinga certain proportion of ones* income for charitable and religious 
purposes)”. It is readily distinguishable from Hinduism as it has a definite creed and 
an intensely proselytizing mission, its followers in India as well as in Kashmir 
being made up of foreign immigrants and by conversions from Hinduism, The 
Muslim population of this State consists mainly of local converts from all 

i e.. Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaishyas and Shudms who passed intothe Muslim 
ranks at various periods of history. The Imperial Table XVII shows that under 
Muslims also there are found a number of Hindu castes such as Jats and 
Raiputs in the Jammu Province, and Bats, Bars, Rainas and Pandits in the 
Kashmir Province some of whom upto this date retain most of their old cere¬ 
monies and customs. The Muslim Rajputs of the Jammu Province still obser^ 
the endogamous and exogamous marriage groups. The institutions of child 
Tnarriaire prohibition of widow re-marriage and payment of fee to Brahmans at 
marriSc show the close affinity in which they still stand to their Hindu 
brethren In Kashmir the visitors are quite familiar with the famous shawl 
merchant Nurdin Pandit the first half of whose name is Muslim while the suffix is 
ourely Hindu. In Ladakh and Frontier llUqas the inhabitant!! who were formerly 
Budhists of the local Mangolian race were muslimised in a wholesale manner 
althouo^h some of them in Ladakh still observe some Budhistic customs. They 
freely drink chhang—the Budhist beverage and the woiuhip of Budhist Devata 
Rahto is also performed by some classes. 

The total Mu slim population as enumerated at the present Census is 
2 817636 persons against 2,548,514 of the 1921 Census the mcrea^ amount- 
ine to 105 per cent againt 5T per cent, of the previous decade which shows a 
vA' satisfactorv record. Their proportion per 10,000 of the population has also risen 
from 7 675 to 7,727. The Subsidiary Table I shows that amongst the Natuml Divi¬ 
sions the percentage variation continues to be the highest in the Kashmir Province 
t ll'6) *3 at Census which esUbbshes the high fecundity of the Kashmiri 
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Muslims. The increase in the Suh-montane Division which comprises the State 
tehsils situated alongside the Punjab plains is also good {11 per cent) while the 
Indus Valley is responsible for 5'9 cent. only. 

307. Huslim Sects.^At this Census a return of sects was also taken 

and accordingly the marginal Muslim sects were 
returned in the State whose strength ts also 
given against them. The Sub^diarv' Table V 
which gives the distribution of these sects by 
pro^nnees shows that Sunis muster strong in the 
Jammu and the Kashmir Provinces while Shi a 
influence is predominexit in the Frontier Districts 
which also form the chief centre for the Nur 
Bakshi sect of Ladakh and Molayis of Gilgit. 
The denominations of Ah U* Had is, Hanfis and 
Ahmad is are sprinkled over the Jammn and 
Kashmir Provinces while 198 Qadianis are all 
located in the Jammu Province. For the histori¬ 
cal origin of these sects and their tenets and 
doctrines a reference is invited to the Census 
Report of the State for 1921. 

Associations — A High school and a number of Middle and Primary 
schools are run by Anjumarr-i-Nasrutul Islam Srinagar while Anjuman-i-Hama- 
dani and Anjuman-i-Imamia also have a Middle school each. Besides the above 
a Maktab is supported by Anjumani .Abl-i-Hadis. The Anjumau-i-Islamia Jammu 
maintains a High school for boys and a Middle school for girls at Jammu both of 
which are in receipt of the Government grant-in-aid. One Boarding House and 
one Orphanage are also supported by its funds. 

308. Sikhism.—The term Sikh is derived from the Sanskrit word meaning 
a disciple. The faith is founded upon the teaching of Guru Nanak but the 
separate place in the category of religions was granted to it by Guru Gobind Singh 
who organized the Sikhs into a nation by imposing upon them certain rules of 
conduct and a definite rite of initiation {Pahol). The Sikhs are monotheists an d 
reverence the Gramh Sahib which contains the utterances of Nanak and other 
Gurus. At the same time they believe in the Hindu doctrine of metempsychosis or 
transmigration of soul, and Karma, and In the three modes of attaining union with 
the supreme being ; and consequently many of their religious ideas are borrowed 
from Hinduism, Their two principal sects are the Keshdhari (those who wear 
long hair on the heads) and the Sehajdharis (those who do not} white Akalisare 
also coming into eminance since the Gurdwara movement. The other sects 
recorded at this Census are Narndharis, Sanatanis, Narankaris, of which the 
details may be seen in Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter. 
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Introduced originally from the Punjab doring the Sikh rule due to the 
intercourse that this State is known to have had with the Sikh court at Lahore 
the community counted 11,399 souls all-told at the 1891 Census: it grew to 31,353 
in 1911, to 39,507 in 1921; and has at this Census attained a population strength 
of 50,662. Their proportion per 10,000 of the population has grown from 45 in 
1891 to 138 in 1931 and amongst the four principal religions Stldiism has shown 
the greatest increase of 28‘2 per cent, at this Census. Amongst the provinces the 
greatest increase 77’8 per cent, has been reported from the Sub-montane and 
the Semi-monntainous Division where they have increased from 8,763 to 15,593 
not mainly due to natural increase but also due to convemiona made from 
amongst die lower classes of Hindus, The chief cause of their abnormal increase 
lies in the deHnitc line drawn between the Sikhs and the Hindus at this Census. 
While formerly it was i»asible for a Sikh to show himself both as Hindu as well 
as Sikh but this was strictly forbidden under definite instructions of the Census 
Commissioner for India under which Sikh and Hindn were to be regarded as 
mutually exclusive terms. The enumerator was to give an option to every Sikh 
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of getting hi ED self recorded either sis Si Hindu or us a Sikh only, This resulted 
in the withdrawal of a Dumber of persons from the Hindu, An illustration of 
^s fact is provided by the figures which at the 1921 Census recorded 18,109 
Brahman Sikhs whose number at the 1931 Census has been reducd to 11,723. 


In the previous Census reports it has been held that Sikhism is not 
m genous to ^e country bat was imported into Kashmir daring the reign of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh the Lion of the Punjab. The following extract from the 
Census Report or 1901 shows the origin of the Jinsi Sikhs :_ 

** Tht* JiBfti Sikhs jire Piinjabi rirflhiiifl!i&. JJarinj: eIjb vflnr ITIil u. J7fi2 A. D„ in 

SiibalL (Gm-nnior) «E 
lu 

}ms 

r 11 - J- V“ V -- ' J.xir oihiis nre niOrtlv tOUUU in thtt 

I TnikH.,tniud,KimJi.,i,Bir«h\nd Ita.ihir- 

siDgbluni. Iboy Iir« bTngncp]turouii(ijnisyiiula,fvititf." 

in been received challenging the truth of the remarks 

m the previous Census reports regarding import of Sifcism during the Mah^S 
reign and a claim has been preferred before us asserting that Sikhs 
W ECtded into this country long before the advent of the Sikh Ruler on the 
strength of certmn pas^ges in religious books. Since at the time of writiog no 
iuston^ records or other documentry'proofs were produced by the Darties^we 
leave the decision of the question to the next Census when the commuSy So^d 
press their claim in hme to enable proper investigation. ^ 

Wmn ^ ^ira ICada] wherein 

lodging a^gements are provided for a hundred pilgrims or traveUers A sSh 

boarding house known as Sri Guru Nanak Ashram has been constructed atcro- 
siderable espei^e at Chakar (Muzaffarabad) where accommodation is provided 
for at least 25 boarders. A similar boarding house is established at Barajnulla, 

309, Budhism.—Although one of the oldest reJigions established in the 

^ the Ladakh tehsil which is adjacent to the 

Budhism. Of the total population of 
38,724, the Ladakh district has 38 212 while 1 Q 2 ^ ^ fli j ■ , . 

K^htwar which adicc, the lllaqr 

dirtnct ass,s;is 50,137 to the lehal of Lattokh, 8,011 to Kargil ild raly ^ to 
Skarda. Being a non-proselyt^rag creed it has mainly todepend for its tocrLse 
opoo the natoral ^pulatioto Of all the religions the Bndhists h^lrplSSS 
the lowest rate of increase (27 per cent, only) daring the outgoing deS* a^ 
there IS notoing abnormal m this result since the Badhists If tl£ Stoto ht™ 
always eshibited a proverbially low rate of progress due to their s^kl cuiSlI 
^ polyant^ which considerably reduces feifility as also to a lalg?lSrlw S 

life-long abslinenee which reTuhs tol SgeT^e‘tolihlprJltoetirernd pre^^ 

of sustenance can be made available. The =omS“|y |„Uelt/ miS-k ™ 
fcldSI 'aiZ i' births as has been sCn in die ebaptorin * "|ld 

fendity Although no conversions are made into Budhism yet on the otW 

^d Muslims have secured a large number of converts from liis teligipo to S.“ 

A- rccorci of sects » 

details will be found in Subsidiary Table V, Suffice it to sav ^ o 

GilampaJ 7,337 ). Dmgunpa( 7.337) and Sarpogan (5,627) seem to be^e 

sects under which the Budhist population is ^stly returned. ^ principal 

310. Jains- The Jains at tiiis Censns numlver nnlv r u- i 

were enumerated in the Jammu district leaving 19 ^rsntoVr th? of *1 
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State, The commuriity is congregated in the city of Jammi] where its memhers 
are mainly engaged in trade. During the decade the community has increased 
by (597—529)=68 persons only. Of the total of 597 tlie Swetamber sect claimed 
353 while the Digambers numbered 12St the balance of 116 being returned with 
DO sects. 

311. Tribal—134 Sansis who were grouped under the hpad others have 
been relegated to the denomination tribal in accordance with the instructions 
of the Census Commissioner for India. 

312. Christians.—The number of Christians at this Census is 2,263 of 
whom 198 are Europeans and Allied races^ 123 Anglo-Indians, and 1,942 Indian 
Christians. For every ten thousand population there are only 6 Christians in the 
State which gives a percentage of "Cfe. From 1,634 of the 1^ Census the com¬ 
munity has increased to 2,263 persons giving an absolute increase of 627 persona or 
38*4 per cent. The greatest addition has been secured by the Jammu Province 
and especially the Jammu district where their total has increased from 1,040 to 
1,362 f. fay 322 persons. Leaving aside the Europeans and Anglo-Indians who 
are chiefly confined to the Srinagar city and its suburbs (257) the largest number 
of Indian Christians is reported from the Jammu city (602), Ranbirsinghpura 
tehsil (654) and tehril l^thua (151) and the number U mo^y comprised of 
the converts from the depressed classes. The distribution of the Christian 
populace by race and sect is given in the State Table VIII containing full 
details from which the following statemeat has been cKtracted for ready 


reference 

Persons. 

1. Anglican commimian 575 

2. India United Church ... 770 

3. Lutheran ... 2 

4. Minor and unspecified Protestants ... 369 

5. Roman Catholics J24 

6. Others „. 422 


Different Missionaries have supplied an account of their activities which 
is briefly stated hereunder. 

Chttrck of Scotland Missiorty ynmwtt.—-This mission maintains an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school wherein the number of students has increased from 
165 in 1921 to 296 in 1930. Snce 1925 the Scout Movement has added a new 
phase to the activities of the school. Scouts also pay visits to the depressed 
classes—the Dooms and the Meghs where educative talk and propaganda work is 
carried on in connection with Hygiene, The school also maintains a dispensary. 
There are groups of Christians at Samba, Udhampur, Ramnagar and Reasi, and 
a strong feeling has been created against evil h^its such as gambling etc, 

2. A note on the activities of the Church Missionary Society Srinagar foi 
die decade (1921-1930) by Reverend Canon C. E. Tyndal-Biscoe, a. a., Manager 
shows that the society maintains 6 boys schools, twoof the Primary standard, two of 
the Middle standard, and two High schools one in Srinagar and one in Anantnag ^ 
and the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society also runs two girls schools 
at Srinagar and has recently opened one at Anantnag. The number of boys 
admitted during the decade was 6,807 out of which 287 passed the Matric and 
966 the Middle standard examination. Apart from the educational activities 
the students render considerable social service of which the following record 
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is a glowing teetimony 

1. Money collected and subscribed by tbe staff and boys 

for supporting destitute Hindu widows, poor boys^ etc,Rs. 5,680 

2. Average number per year of destitute Hindu widows sup¬ 

ported by the school poor fund Nos. 12 

3. Hindu widows remarried in Kashmir through the efforts 

of the staff and old boys 5 

4. Number of sick persons taken out from the hospitals and 

the city in the school boats by the boys to help their 

recovery ... 7,336 

5. Number of fires at which the staff and the boys have assist¬ 

ed 205 

6. Number of those saved from drowning and other risks by 

the boys ... 176 

The boys of the C. M. S. School, Anarttnag constitute the Fire Brigade of 
that town and attend every fire with the Fire Engine which the Head Master per¬ 
suaded the citizen of Anantnag to purchase. 

Church Missionary Society of Anantnag . — In addition to the educational 
activities described above in Reverend Canon Biscoe’s general note regarding 
Srinagar, the Anantnag Society maintains a Women’s Hospital for the past thirty 
years. The out-patient department of the hospital treats about 25pCXX) patients 
annually while the in-patients number about 200 on the average, Christian teach¬ 
ing is given regularly and a good deal of uplift work is also carried on. The 
number of conversions made during the decade under report was 3 only. 

Apart from the aforesaid educational and social activities the Kashmir 
Mission of the Church Missionery Society Srinagar have also been the pioneers of 
Hospital work and their Mission Hospital at Srinagar managed and presided over 
by Dr. £. F. Neve, M, o,, F. R, c, S., has been rendering very useful service 
to the people of the country. Situated on the Rustum Gadi Hill, the hospital 
enjoys a commanding sight and has accommodation for 150 in-patients. During 
the decade under report the in-patients numbered 19*785 while the number of 
out-patients was 404,253. Rural medical relief is also provided by doctors going 
on tour and treating a large number of patients in remote villages. The hospital 
is supported by voluntary contribution and by the fees of the surgical staff and is 
in receipt of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 per annum from the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja Bahadur who also supports three beds from his privy 
purse. The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society also maintains a 
Hospital at Ranawari at an annual cost of Rs. 9,700 which caters to the needs 
of women and children. The out-patients numbered 6*164 during the decade 
while the in-patients totalled 569. 

Besides the above there is a Roman Catholic Mission at Baramutla which 
besides doing religious work maintains a High school and a Dispensary, 

The Moravian Mission at Leh, with a branch at Khalsi maintains a Hos¬ 
pital and an Orphanage. 

313, Religions of Urban and Rural Population.— The Subsidiary Table IV 
displays the proportion of different religious communities in the urban an J rural 
population and it is apparent that in the Sub-moritane and tlie Outer Hills Divi¬ 
sions which together make up the Jammu Province inclusive of Jagirs, the Hindus 
constitute about 58 per cent, of the urban population while 37 per cent, is made 
up by the Muslims and S per cent, by Sikhs the rest being divided between 
Jains, Christians and Tribals. la the jhelnm Valley, however, the Muslims 
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naturally lead with a proportion of 8,16S per 10,000 of the population, the 
Hindus contributing 1,753 and the Sikha and Christiana 06 and U to the above 
proportion. 

It does not require any detailed reasons to establish the fact that the 
Hindus are predomineotly town-dwellers since in both these provinces of Jammu 
and Kashmir their proiportion in the towns is in much excess of their population 
percentage. In Jammu Province including the Jagirs although their population 
is 37 per cent, but they have a repreaentauon of 58 percent, in urban areas while 
in the Kashmir Province their urban representation is over 17 per cent, against a 
proportion of less than 5 per cent in the population of the Kashmir Province. 
The Indus Valley which save for the Budhistic influence in the large areas 
covered by the Ladakh and Kargil tehsils is peopled by Muslims with a sprinkl¬ 
ing of Hindus and Sikhs has in every 10,000 of the urban populalion 7,396 
Muslims, 1,626 Budhists, 784 Hindus, 110 Sikhs and 84 Christians. That the 
small number of Hindus, Sikhs or Christians found in this Hlaqa is congregated 
in the towns is abundantly shown by the figures of rural population where in 
every 10,000 there are only 31 Hindus, 3 Sikhs and 3 Christians. 

As regards the rural constitution the Hindus are fairly well represented 
in the Jammu Province having therein a proportion of 36 per cent against their 
population proportion of 37 per cenL in the entire province. In Kashmir, however, 
their rural representation falls short of their population proportion by about 50 
per cent., which means that the population is mostly congregated in the Srinagar 
oity and the few important towns, the distribution in villages being deficient. 
The Sikhs show their highest rural representotion of 213 m 10,000 in the Sub¬ 
montane and Semi-monntainous Tract which consists of the Kathua district 
except Basohli, the Jammu district and tehsQs Mirpur and Bhimber. In 
Kashmir their rural element is far in excess of nrban. The Budhist represent* 
adon in the villages is on ^ with their population percentage of 13 per cenL 
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Stateijent showing figures of Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RAGE. TRIBE m CASTE. 

314. Reference to Statistics.— Imperial Table XVII gives the* statistics 
of castes by districts and religion. In the case of some niajor castes, the 
sub-castes which form pans of them, have also been tabulated. Impenal Table 
XVIIl contains figures of \'ariation of selected castes since 1911. Figures for . 
Christians by race and sect are given in State Table VIII. Besides these, there is 
one Subsidiary Table attached to this chapter in which percentage of variation 
of castes numbering 38 is recorded for the last four decades and the proportion 
borne by the caste to the total f»ctpu]ation of the State is shown. 

315. Instructions to Eromerators.—“Great care must be taken to see that 
the real caste is entered in column 8 of the schedule and not the name of a 
sub-caste only, or of an exogamous group or tide, or a word merely indicating 
locality or occupation. The word ‘Banya’ for instance, is a functional term and 
does not apply to a specific caste. Similarly words like Bengali, Punjabi, 
Kashmiri refer to countries of habitation and not to castes, Sikhs and Jains are 
religions and not names of castes. 

In the case of Brahmans it will be enough to write ‘Brahman', the 
distinction of Mohyal and Kashmiri Pandit being made by writing Mobyal or 
Kashmiri Pandit in brackets after ‘Brahman’ as the case may be. 

The members of caste called ‘Nai’ describing themselves as ‘Kulin 
Brahmans’, if met w'ith during enumeration, should be entered as ‘Brahman Nai' 
or ‘Kulin Nai’. Similarly Bbats, if they choose to return themselves as 
Brahmans, should be recorded as Brahman Bhats. Other castes of Hindus 
should be entered according to the list enclosed. Muslims are divided not only 
into racial groups like Mughal, Pathan etc., but also into functional groups such 
as Tarkhan, Lohar, Teli, etc. It may also be noted that the Jolahas are Co 
be allowed the option of recording themselves as Jolahas or Bafindas. Persons 
W’ho ha.ve abandoned their caste by turning Sadhus, should be classed according 
to the order to which they happen to belong such as Jogi, Vairagi, etc. 
Similarly in the case of persons who have embraced Christianity the entry of 
race will be deemed sufficient such as Kashmiri, Balti, etc. If a person 
belonging to a lower caste insists on his being recorded as belonging to a higher 
caste, his claim should not be entertained and the entry in this column should 
be of the caste by which he is popularly known. The question of castes is very 
important and complicated and great care is to be taken in filling il At the end 
of this Hadayat is enclosed a list of important castes found in the State which 
should be referred to for guidance. Foreigners should be entered according to 
their race such as English, French, Irish, Japanese and a further distinction 
should be made between domiciled British subjects and others. If any one 
refuses to return his caste, do not insist on a reply. This rule should be observed 
especially with regard to Ary as, Brahmos and Sikhs", 

3lfi. Claims of Differenl Cammunities.—ft) Nai Brahmafts, —Communic¬ 
ations were received from the President Ktilin Brahman Bharat Maha-sabha, 
jullunder city, requesting for the return of members of their commu nit y as 
Brahman by caste and Kulin by sub-caslc. The General Secretary of the AkhLl 
Bhartiya Nayee Brahman ^laha-sabba, (the All-India Association of the Nayee 
Community) also requested for the entry of Nayees as Nayee Brahmans adding 
that Nayees by claiming to be Nayee Brahmans did not wish either to be mixed 
up with other Brahmans or to be separated from the well known Nayee 
community. They did so only to protect and to establish ibeir religious rites 
on a par with the Brahmans and social and political rights as enjoyed by other 
communities in India. The President Kulin Brahman Maha-sabha in a 
subsequent coinmunication forwarded a copy of the memorial submitted by the 
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Malia-sabha to His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab in which it was urged 
that the word *Nai* originally meant Brahman and was used in that sense in the 
Pre-Mohammedan days and that now it was used in the sense of a barber and 
consequently looked down upon. Barber being a profession which any one can 
adopt the community should not be entered as ‘Nai* indiscriminately. The way 
out of the tangle was found on receipt of the Census Cornmissioner for India a 
instructions agreeing to the return of the caste as 'Nai Brahman’, 'Brahman Nai’ 
or ‘Kulin Nai’ and the correspondents were informed accordingly. 

(«) Braiwi-Bhat Ikafimam ,—A section of Bhats also wanted to return 
itself as Brahmans and the Census Commissioner for India directed that that 
section of Bhats which regarded iteelf as of Brahman origin and intended to 
return its caste as Brahm-Bhat Brahman ^ould be permitted to do so, 
and the caste should be shown in the table as Brahm-Bhat, For purposes of 
distinction between Brahmans and non-Brahmans the Brahm-Bhats were to be 
included in the non-Brahman group. 

(lii) Jolaba .—The Census Commissioner for India forwarded copy of a 
resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the Jamiat-uJ-Momeneen, 
Calcutta, in which a request was made for the substitution of ‘Sheikh Motnin’ 
for'Jolaha'in column 9 of the schedule and agreed to the return of 'Momin' 
or 'Sheikh Momin’ for ’Jolaha’ The opinion of the local Anjumans was invited 
and found unfavourable to the proposed change which was considered likely to 
give birth to confusion and misunderstanding. In the State the word Jolaha 
was not used even in 1921, the weavers being termed ‘Bafindas'. The same was 
accordingly retained. 

(fv) Ktt&hyap Bajpuis.—The community known as 'Jhewar or Mehra' 
brought forward a claim for registration as ‘Kaahyrap Rajput* and the Census 
Commissioner for India agreed to the return provided the former name was 
used in brackets and the new name did not lead to contosion with name for 
castes already in esistence. Circulars were issued to the District Census Officers 
in the State to meet with the wishes of the Mehra community accijrding to the 
instructions of the Census Commissioner for India. Later on His Highness’ 
Government ordered the deletion of the word 'Kashyap Rajput’ and the retention 
of the former caste name probably because it was likely to create confusion, 

(v) Katniapuri Vaisk. -In reply to a communication from the General 
Secretary, All-India Shri Kamlapuri Vaishya Maha-sabha, Chapra, the Census 
Commissioner for India agreed to the return of members of that community as: 
Vaish Kamlapuri in column 8 of the ischedule. Instructions vrere issued to the 
enumerating agency accordingly though members of this community were not 
likely to be found in the State. 

(of) KurmL —The General Secretary, .Ml-India Kurml-Kshatriya Associ¬ 
ation, Dewas, Senior State, requested for entry of Kurmi community as Kunni- 
ECsbatriyas to which the Census Commissioner for India agreed subject to the 
proviso that the local designation of caste like Rajabansi, Kunbi, Heddy, etc., ^vas 
added in brackets. 

(off) Rokda Tank Ksfutfriya and Tank Hshafriya.~^A tendency in 
the direction of consolidation of these two castes was visible at the time of 
Census and the Census Commissioner for India agreed to the demand by accept¬ 
ing returns such as Rohela Tank Ksbatriya, Rohela T ank Ksbatriya, 

Chippi, Darzi, 

Tank Kshatriya, Tank Ksbatriya as an adequate return of caste, 

Daraii Chapegar 

(off!) Lodhi The General Secretary, Lodhi Rajput Provincial 

Conference, Central Provinces and Berar, requested for the substitution of 
'Lodhi Rajput' for ’LodM* in the Census returns which was accepted by the 
Government of India. 
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(tx) The Secretary, Jangida Brahman Maha-sabha, Delhi, requested for 
the entry of Khatis and Sutars as Janj^ida Brahtnans and was informed that 
there ivas no objection to the acceptance of the new caste name provided the 
old occupational name wae also i^iven. 

Similar claims were advanced by a tiumbor of other castes, the ambition 
in each case being to shoot as high as possible. The Chamars for instance, would 
like to be entered as Cltaxidar-bansi Rajputs. All these claims were allowed to be 
made and compromises arranged in all cases, The returns had, however, to be 
tabulated as on pre\nous Censuses. Most of the castes mentioned in this para, 
were not found to eiust at all in the State. The case of Kashyap Rajputs was 
decided finally by Mia Highness’ Government and the new designation was 
dropiTed, The Nais who relumed themselves as Brahman Nais were 5+ only 
and U was not considered necessar>' to add the word Brahman to Hajiam in the 
Imperial Table XVH, 

317. Reliability of the Hetuin.—The instructions issued to the Census 
agency were sufficiently detailed and a caste index giving the names and habitat 
of imiK>rtant castes found in the State was also supplied The returns were 
therefore, expected to be free from vagueness or inaccuracy. The question of 
caste is, however, a complicated one, as the people generally return their sub-caste 
and not the main caste and the sub-castes are so numerous that the possibility of 
error entering into statistics is always present. Moreover, caste does not remain 
in a static condition as is the common belief erroneously held. It is always in 
a flux though imperceptibly. The minor castes which are anxious to* ally 
themseh-es with a higher and bigger caste do not miss their opporlnjiity when the 
Census comes. Such movements cannot Imt affect the results at each Census 
and lead to violent variations in caste strength which cannot be explained on anv 
other score. The trustworthiness of figures can, therefore, be guaranteed onlv 
to such extent as it is possible. Some degree of inaccuracy is unavoidable and 
the figures cannot be called immaculate. 

318. The Meaziinf of Caste.—A caste has been defined as an endogamous 
group or collection of groups bearing a common name and having a common 
traditional occupation, who are so linked together by these and other ties, such 
as the tradition of a common origin, the worship of a common tntelary deity, 
and the observance of same ceremonies etc., that they regard l^emselves and are 
regarded by others as a single homogenous community. Such distinctions are 
said to exist or to have existed in other countries such as Rome and Greece. 
In Rome marriage between plebeians and patrician women was not allowed for 
a long time. Restrictions on commensality are also smd to have existed in these 
countries. Though the division of society into different economic strata is still 
found in most of the countries, the rigidity of distinction characterising ca.<!te 
system of the Hindus is peculiar to India alone. 

319. The Present day tendencies In Caste.—The outgoing deceiinium has 
witnessed a fiery crusade against the institution of caste from pres and platform. 
The Jat-Pat Torak MandaJ founded with the set purpose of demolishing caste 
has been most active in this behalf and has carried its campaign into the enemy’s 
territory so far as to compel the Census authorities to lend their consent to a return 
of no caste, in the Census schedule. The supporters of caste have, however, not 
displayed the same zeal and activities in counteracting the efforts of 'their 
opponents. The relaxation of caste rigidity is noticeable in the fusion of 
■Thakkars'with‘Rajputs*. The‘Tbakkars* were treated as a separate caste in 
former Censuses and the distinction between Thakkars and Rajputs was based 
mainly on occupation and customs, the former taking to agriculture as their main 
occupation while the latter regarded sendee as their domam. The Rajputs 
treated agriculture contemptnousiy and refused to interwiine or give their 
^^^€[hters in mamage to Thakkars. IThe traditional occupation having Ic^t its 
significance iu modem times the better mind of the communities awakened to 
the need of the solidification and accomplished the fact The change was 
accepted by His Highness and given effect to in the Census statistics, Tl^kkara 
as a separate caste disappearing altogether. The attempt of the Mehra com* 
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inanity to ally itself with the Rajputs and of the Nai community to join the 
ranks of the Brahmans further illustrate the same principle and show how the 
necessity of cutting down ramification is being felt Another important move¬ 
ment is the relaxation of restrictions on dining and travel. The rich section of 
a community ovet'ndes such restrictions with impunity. The masses are also 
likely to follow suit with increased facilities of communication. The traditional 
occupation is also losing its hold. 

320. Utility of the Caste Reluro, — Whether caste is an unmixed evil as re¬ 
presented by a section of reformers of today or whether it has served to preserve 
the social values of the Indian people as expressed in their day-to-day life is a 
question which is hotly debated in advanced circles of Indian society. It is no 
doubt a fact that the barriers of caste hare withstood formidably all attempts of 
foreign missionaries intent on proselytising the Indian masses. The critic who 
alleges caste to be a disintegrating force in the history of India when it has been 
a most cohesive and permanent force that battled against innumerable exotic 
mvasioQS and social upheavals of disruptive character and catnc out with flying 
colours in the end^ has cither a very poor knowledge of Indiaii History or is 
wilfully hiding the other side of the picture. .As remarked by Sir George 
Birdwood '*so long as the Hindus hold to their caste system^ India will be India; 
but from the day they break from itj there will be no more India — India of the 
Hindus. That glorious Peninsula will be degraded to the position of a bitter 
‘East End’ of the .Anglo-Saxon Empire". The remarks of Sydney Low in hia 
“♦‘A Vision of India" are also well worth quoting. “The caste system", ho says, 
'**Is the main cause of the tundamental stability and contentment by which society 
has been braced up for centuries against the shocks of politics and cataclysms of 
Nature, It provides every man with his place, his career, his occupation and his 
circle of friends. It makes him at the outset a member of a corporate body: it 
protects him through life from the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspirations: it ensures him companionship and a sense of community with others 
in like case with himself." Caste is thus the invention of a genius and not a 
product of Brahmanic selfishness as some delude themselves with, the belief. 
The self-imtX3sed vovv of penury of the Brahmans coupled with the fact that all 
temporal powers are entrusted to the Kshatri}m.s is a sufficient refutation of this 
baseless insinuation. It is indeed a compliment to the Brahmans that they 
conceived and applied the principle of economic di™ion to the Indian society at 
a time when no other nation on earth had even dreamt of it. The traditional 
occupation served as an insurance against unemployment which now bulks large 
in every country. The preservation of purity of blood is also an invaluable 
heritage, A specialised stock has a capacity for survival unequalled by tlie 
miscGgenated stock and it is beyond doubt that caste has carried specialization to 
a fine extreme, unrivalled in the history of any country. Having adduced the 
main arguments in support of the caste system it would not be advisable to ignore 
altogether the drawbacks and tlie obstacles which the institution in its present 
form has placed in the way of progress. By preventing the mobility of capital 
and labour through tlie formation of non-competitivc groups it has led to the over¬ 
crowding of certain occupations on the one hand and tlie undue monopolization 
on the other band of some occupations which are protected from external com¬ 
petition. It is proving a great hindrance to the progress of large scale industries 
since it is difficult to bring tc^ether intellect, manual labour and capital which 
are often localized in separate castes. Being hostile to the principle of equality 
and looking askance on the dignity of labour the caste is proving a great drag in 
modern times, since the contact with W^tem education and culture and the 
development of liberal democratic ideas have seriously undermined its prestige 
and the institution may now be said to have outlived its usefulness. It is meeting 
w'ith strong rebuffs and denunciation from the leaders of advanced opinion as it 
is regarded as a serious obstacle to the development of nationality. 

The utility of return of caste in the Census cannot, however, be questioned. 
The alternative classification of the population by religion w’ould be too vvide and 
colourless. Caste is nearer the skin than religion. The grouping of population 
by occupation, general or traditional, would also serve no purpose as tr^tions 
are in the melting pot and following of an occupation does not create any affinity 
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between individuals in all parts of the country. As matters stand it is hard to 
imagine India casteiese and the return Is thoroughly justified and neces^ry. 


321. Csnstts attitude towards Caste.—The attitude adopted by the Census 
Commissioner for India towards caste claims was sympathetic and consistent with 
accuracy. As regards dropping of caste altogether the following reply from the 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India to the Secretary of the Jat*Pat Torak- 
Mandal of Lahore summed up the attitude of the Government:— 

“Tlioueh GevenJincut bas every sytnpatky with (h'r dRsire of the Jlutidal to nbnlish 
any nntt-social features that mny appear tc tho Manda) to he involved iti tho caitte nvjiteiii, 
they do not oon5idef that the mere Liot of iint etatiiig ca?te in the Oeiimc retani will have 
any eftect in thia direction. 

In the WLM? of all peraoti* who hflve Actively ceased to conforn] to the caste eTeteainitif 
who have accordiiigly broken ft in their msrihit or eommetinnl relntlDn^, hut who do not 
belong to refonning or achlHinatici eoinmiinitii’e h^ucIi an the Arya Saninj or the 8lkhci or Jain^ 
a return oE oiJ will tie botli Acenrate aod adequate and will be aocepied by eoumeraters 
portietilnrly where they have personal knowledge of the acctinicy of the bouseboltler’* r»|»ly 

ft ie not possible to go farther than this or tfj make a gvnprnl dispeftsatioa from tho 
necessity of returning caste in the case oF people who oK^erve It in pncttce» whatnTor their 
theoretic syni|iathHtie indination*:, or to take any ste^w which will make it difficnit For the 
Censmi Deportnient to get from the general pdidic, fnforniation desired for the goneml gooi] 
piiil for the obtaining of accurate inBainremente of aocis! progress/' 


The views of His Highness' Government were in perfect accord with the 
above and while it brushed aside fantastic claims as apurious it sympathetically 
responded to the opposition to return of caste on conscientious grounds provided 
the opposition was based on actual practice and not mearly on lip profession. 

322, Caste not returned.—Two classes of persons fall under this head vis, 
(n those who through inadvertence, ignorance or the negligence of the emimerator 
dia not returned their caste and (2) those who returned their caste as nil, the 
caste having lost its meaning for them. The second class comprised 160 persons 
only of which 97 were males and 63 females. The proportion borne by it to the 
total population of the State is "OOl per cent, i, e., 4 persons in a million 
of population do not believe la the institution of caste. The ironbold of caste is 
thus quite apparent regards those who failed to return their cjiste they were 
amalgamated with the returns of minor castes and their separate proportion 
cannot be calculated. The total number of persona shown under 'others' in the 

Imperial Table under each religion is given in the margin. 
In the case of Hindus such persona compose slightly more 
than 3 per cent, of the total Hindu popuJation while in 
the case of Jains the proportion is slightly below 3 per cent. 
The followers of Budhism in this category are little above 
6 per cent, while the followers of Islam exceed 4 per cent. 
The Sikhs have the highest proportion of 44 per cent. 
Bearing in mind that minor castes not tabulated separately 
contribute the bulk of these figures the number of 
defaulters from caste is iafinite^mal indeed and is hardly worthy of further 
comment. 

323. Castes by tbsir Size.—The number of castes which have a strength of 
more than 1 lac in the State is 5 only. The Kashmiri 
Muslim which is a combination of several castes has 
the highest membership. The nomadic Gnjjar stands 
second in the scale. The Rajputs both Hindu and 
Muslim number more than a lac separately. The 
Brahmans also count as a major caste. The Jats 
especially Muslim have a populatioa exceeding 1 Uc. 
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The castes falling in class 11 number 3 only, two being found among 
Muslims and one among Hindus. Amongst Musliins the castes in this class are 
Makhmi and Sudhan. the former existing in Ladakh district and the latter 
concentrated in Poonch Jagii. Amongst Hindus the credit of being in tire 
glorious minority of one goes to the Meghs;. 

In class III the number of caste stands at 14. Of these 4 are Hindus, 
7 Muslims, one Budhist while the remaining two can be classed in this category 
only if figures of all retigiqos are combined. The Hindu castes '^th a strei^gth 
ranging between 20,000 to 50,000 are Chamar, Doom, Khatti and Mahajam 
The Muslim castes are Arain, ^finda, Balti, Mughal, Sayed, Sheikh and Yashhum 
The Mangriks amongst Budhists fall in this class. The figures of Lobars and 
Tarkhans have got to be com bind for different religions to inclnde them in this 
class. 


In the rV class the number of castes is 7J, more than thrice the number 
in all other classes. 

3S4. Geographical Distrihutton of some Important Castes.^ The castes dealt 
with in this para, will be taken alphabetically according to their classification in 
Imperial Table X Vll and the places where they are found in preponderance will be 
mentioned. The variation in the strength of certain castes will form the subject 
of a subsequent paragraph. 

1. Arain^ —The >VraLns in tlie State are traditionally market gardeners 
and vegetable growers. Their total number is 22,922, of which 12,727 sre 
males and 10,195 females. They are chiefly found in the Jammu Province, the 
number in the Kashmir Province being only 4 who probably happened to be 
immigrants to the valley. The highest number of Arams is recorded in the 
Jammu district while Mirpur district stands second. The KaAi;a district has 
also a considerable number. In other districts their strength is limited. 

2. Aroras, —^Tbe .^rorns form a community of traders. Their total 
number in the State does not exceed 3,5+8 of whom 3 have embraced Islam and 
1,735 follow the tenets of Sikhism. Their favourite habitat is the Jammu Pro- 
vince especially the districts of Jammu and Mirpur. 

3. Bafinda.—Thi well known community of Bafindas (weavers ) 
numbers 33^72 of which 16,193 are females and 17,679 males. They are 
concentrated in the Jammu Province, Their number in the district of Muzaffar- 
abad in Kashmir Province is 2,157 only while in the Frontier Districts they are 
conspicuous by absence. Of the Jammu Province the districts where they are 
most numerous are Kathua, Reasi and Mirpur and the Jagir of Poonch. 

4. BaUi, —As the very name implies the BalU is an inhabitant of 
Baltistan which is another name of Skardu, a tehsll of Ladakh district The 
total strength of this tribe is 47,326 of which ^,733 are found in the district of 
j_af1aU-h from a part of which they inherit their name, 

5. Brahman ,—The total population of the caste is 265,252, of which 
11,723 are followers of Sikhism. The Kashmiri Pandits count 63,068 while 
Mohyals number 5,120. The other Brahmans have a strength of 185.321 which 
save a small numbW of immigrants from outside is entirely composed of Dogra 
Brahmans who constitute a distinct community differing from the Punjabi 
Brahmans on the one hand and the Kashmiri Pandits on the other. The 
Brahmans form a major community in the Slate by virtue of their numbers and 
literacy. The Kashmiri Pandits and Mohyals are traditionally engaged in 
service while the Dogra Brahmans are predominantly agriculturists. As regards 
their habitat the Kashmiri Pandits axe confined to the Kashmir ftovince while 
the Mohyals are chiefly congregated in the Mirpur distrLct, The other Brahmans 
are mostly to be found in the Jammu Province, their highest number being 
tepoited by tlie Jammu diSttict, 
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6- Brukpa^^Th.^ total stTeni?:th of the caste stands at 13,104 which is 
confmeri to the district of Ladakh, there being only 2 parK>ns in Gilgit and none 
in any other district, 

7. D/iHMrf,—This caste is confined to Poonch Jagir and Muzaffarahad 
district, the highest number being found m the Jagir, Its total strength 
in the State stands at 17,533, of which 17,465 are found in the above mentioned 
JocalitieA. 


8. Caddit — This caste is nomadic and pastoral. Its total strength in the 
State IS 11,341 excluding 76 persona who have embraced Islam. They are 
denixena of hilly districts and the largest number is oonseouently found in the 
Udhampur disirict. 

9. They are herdsmen mostly addicted to cattle-lifting. 

10. Gurdt—He is a singer and beggar by profession and is largely found 

in the Jammu Province. b jr «ii« 

11. Gurkhas .—Gurkhas are immigrants From Nepal who have 

per^nently or semi-perroanently settled in the Sute. They are generally to 
be found m the State Forces. ^ 


12. G»;V<ir.—The Gujjars form a very important community in the State 
having a strength of 402,781. 

They keep large herds and Hve on the sale of milk and ghee. There is 
no part of me State MQ^pting Ladakli whore the nbiqnitons Gnjjar does not 
meet a traveller. He m us tern strongest in Poonch Jagir and Reasi district 
Ihe number m the Jammn district is also considerably large. 

13. Hajjatn,—The number of Hajjams who are barbers by traditional 

occupation IS 4,235 amongst Hindus, 14,504 amongst Muslims and 9 amongst 
Sikha The highest number in the case of all communities is reported bv 
the Jammu Province. ^ 


14. 7«f.—The Hindu Jats number 23,371 while the Muslim lats have a 
strength of 120,083. There are Sikh Jats also numbering 5,619. They are most 
numeroua in the Jammu Province especially in the district of Mirpur. They are 
agriculturist by tradition and they stick to their ancestral calling to a very 4rge 


15. Jhivfctr ,—The Jhiwars are the water-bearers and Palki-bearers by 
ti^itipnal occupatioa Their largest number is found in the Jammu district to 
the case of Hindus and in Mirpur district in the case of Muslim Mashkis. 


16. JogL—He is a beggar by profession and is found both among Hindus 
Mushma His favourite haunt is the Jammu Province, porticutorlv the 
districts of Jammu, Mirpnr and Kathua. 


and 


’ .u J7l community occupies the fore-most position 

in Ae State having 1,352,822 rnembers. The various sub-castca that are labelled 
under the general head Kashmiri Muslim are given in the Imperial Table, 

most important sub-castes from the statistical point of view are thp 

rather, Shah, Sheikh and Wain. They are mo^y found to the Kashmip 
Provmce and Udhampur district of the Jammu ProviniU. 

c tu- 18. m Khatris totalling 23,206 are found to Hinduism 

nember belongs to Hindu religion and that in 
^puSoa ^ districts of Jammu and Mirpur report considerable 
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19. Labana ,—This caste is mainly Sikh by faith and is concerned with 
agricultiure and transport. They are chiefly concentrated in the Jammu 
Province. 

20. Lohar . — The Lobar is a necessary part of the village organisation 
being the only taechanic of the rural areas. The number of Muslim Lohras is 
greater than ^at of Hindu Lohars and the caste is much more numerous in the 
Jammu Province than in any other, 

21. The Mahajan numbering 21,113 is a money-lender and 
trader by profession. His favourite habitat is the Jammu Province. The districts 
of Jammu and Udhapmur have got a higher number than others, 

22. J^akhtni.^Ths Makhmi is a Muslim caste peculiar to Ladakh and 
is not found in any other district. 

23. — They are both Muslim and Budhist by faith, the tatter 
being far in excess of the former. They are practically confined to Ladakli. 

24. Mirasi . — The Miraai has earned a name for himself for cutting 
jokes and singing which combined with begging bring him livelihood. The 
largest number is found in the Jammu Province especially the Jagir of Poonch. 

25. Siughal and Patban ,—The Mughals and Patbam are the relics of 
foreign invaders who have in course of time got mingled with the locals. They 
are represented in ail districts, the Jammu Province reporting in both «aes a 
higher number* 

26. Aviian.^lt is a Muslim agricultural caste mostly found in Muzaffara- 
bad district, Poonch jagir and Mirpur district. 

27. Rajputs . — The Rajputs occupy an important position in the hiefarcby 

of The traditional occupation of the Rajputs is service (esptectally in the 

Army) and agricniture, in which a considerable number of the caste is engaged. 
The Hindu Rajputs in the State number 158,457, while the Muslim Rajputs 
Qumber L95i449- 

28. Sayed ,—The Sayeds number 39,726 and are most numerous in the 
Jammu Province. The Poonch Jagir reports the highest number in the province. 
In Kashmir Province their stren^ is largest in the Muzaffarabad district. 

29. Sheikh. —The Sheikhs like Sayeds report the highest number from 
the Jagir of Poonch and the district of Muzaffarabad. Sheil^ is a generic term 
applied to a convert to Islam which lus crystallised into a caste name, 

30. Skin .—It is a caste confined to the Gilgit district, and Frontier 

tUaqas. 

31. SttdAafi.—It is a Muslim caste found mostly m the Poonch Jagir. 
They number 68,594. 

32. Tarkhan. —The Tarkhan ^ an indispensable part of the village or¬ 
ganisation like the Lohar and the caste is most numerous in the Jammu 
Province, 


33, refi.*—The Teli is the oilman of the vill^e and takes to transport 
also as a subsidiary or principal occupaiioo. The Telia are generally Muslims, 
only 9 being followers of Hinduism. It Is the Jammu Province which has got the 
largest number of them. 

34. Tarakheitas .—It is a Muslim caste peculiar to Ladakh w'here it is 
confined. Only 5 males are reported from the Gilgit district 
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35. Ya&hkun,—\i is an agricultnnl caste peculiar to Gllgit and Frontier 
Itlaqas. Il is not found in any other district of the State. 

36. Zargar .—The Zargar caste is more numerous amongst Hindus 
than amongst Muslims or Sikhs, as amongst Hindus the use of ornaments by 
women is most prevalent. The Hindu Zargara predominate in the Jammu 
Province being well distributed in nearly every dtstricL 

325. Variation in Strength of Certab Castes.—The Imperial Table XVIII 
gives absolute figures of variation in the strength of a few selected castes. The 
Brahmans who begin the list have shown an increase in numbers during the 
decade 1921-1931 by 15,363 persons. In the pre^nous decade their strength had 
gone down by 2,067 persons. The Hindu Jat, on the other liand, has suffered a 
decrease of 2,490. The Kashmiri Pandits have added 8,033 members to their 
caste during the decade. In 1921 they liad lost 224. The Khatris have added 
1,761 persons. Their increase in 1921 was ev-en greater. The Mahaians who 
showed a fall in numbers in 1921 have novr exhibited an increase of 1,121 The 
Kajputs have added 17.3Q3 to their ranks. In 1921 they were also lo^rs bv 
3,509 ijersons, ^ 


Among Muslims the Arains show a loss of 3,448 while the Bafinda shows 
an increase of 5,710. The apparent decrease of 77,434 in the case of Balti is duo 
to the fact that 77,347 persons in the Ladakh district have returned under a 
separate caste name Makhmis and in reality there is no decrease. The Guiiar 
shows an increase of 40,674 while the Jat, unlike his Hindu brother, has added 
17,434 to his ^te strength. The Kashmiri Muslim shows a phenomenal increase 
of 556,018 which is due to several castes having been merged in the communitv. 
The Hajjam, Hanji, Sayed, Shetkh afford some instances of the process of 
amalgamation which while adding to the Kashmiri Muslim community m such 
vast numbers has reduced the strength of other communities who show a decrease 
The Rajputs have mcreased by 22,503 persons, The Sayed shows a decrease of 
49,627 which is probably due to some members of the caste having returned them¬ 
selves under some other caste name. The decline of Shins by 967 is trivial' 
The Ya^kuns have also gone down by 7,927. The Mangriks who like the Shing 
and Yashknns belong to the Frontier districts show a rise in ranks by 924 
persons compared to a falling off in 1921 by 2 , 433 . ^ 


326. Percentage of Variation in Certab Castes,—Coining to proporrionate 
figures contained in Subsidiary Table I we find that the Arains have receded by 
13 per cent, in population during the out-going decennium whereas they had 
progressed by 27-9 per cent during the previous decade. The Bafinda has added 
20-3 per cent, to hig caste strength. The Ealti has suffered an apparent decrease 
of 62'3 per cent, which has been explained in the preceding paragraph. The 
Brahmans exclusive of I^shmiri Pandits show an increase of 9'1 per cent, ^d the 
Kashmiri Pandits register a rise of 14’6 per cent. The Brulipa and the* Budhan 
have gone up by 87 and 29‘2 per cent, respectively. The Gaddi shows an increase 
of 2 'S while the Gujjar registers an increase of 11 - 2 . The Hajjam shows a lo<s of 
47*4 probably l^cause most of the Muslim Hajjams have returned themselves 
under Kashmiri Muslim. The Jat shows an increase of 147 per cent The Kashmiri 
Muslim has risen by 697 while the increase in 1921 was 4'09 per cent, only tL 
Khatris have advanced by 23-4 per cent., while Kumhiars have gone down hv 
33-4 per cent, and the Lohars by 23'4 per cent. The increase in the Mahaian 
piste K 5*6 percent. The Mughals and Pathans have declined. The Rainuts 
have idded 13*1 Pfr cent, to their popnlation. The Sayeds have diminished 
by 55*5 per cent, and the Sheikhs by 719 per cent. The Tarkhans, Teli and Ya.di 
kun all show a decline in strength by 33, 34'4 and 18 percent respectively,' 

The entire system of caste whether amongst Hindus or Muslima is so 
complicated that it is always difficult, if not impossible, to assign definite causes 
for the increase or decrease of strength of a certain caste. Every caste has 
generally a number of ramifications mostly unknown even to leading members 
of the same caste. The members of minor sub-castes ally themselves now to one 
caste now to another, as their interests or whims dictate, which results in fluctua- 
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tions of castes strength Partly variation is attribatable to mote carefal ename ra¬ 
tion at each Census. But the whole task of finding reasons is beset with such 
difficulty as to deter a Census writer from undertaking the task, 

327. Alien Castes.— Amongst Hindus the two castes that are aliens so far 
as the State is concerned are the Garkhas and the Kayastk Their total number 
is 1,116. Amongst Muslims the castes that claim 
foreign blood in their veins number 91,453 The total 
strength of Muslims in the State is 2,Sl7i636i which 
means tliat only a handful of men forming 3*2 pec cent, 
of the Muslim population are outsiders while the remain¬ 
ing 9&-8 per cenL of the popnlation is due to conversion 
to Islam by various means. It is interesting to find 
Hindu sub-caste nam^ still clinging to the converts and 
the sub-casteg enumerated under Kashmiri Muslims will 
readily suggest to one who knows the caste constitution 
of Kashmiri Pandits the similarity in caster names point¬ 
ing unmistakeably to the common Hindu origin of both. 

The Bat, Dar and Pandit are glaring instances of it, 

338, Europeans and Anglo “Indians,” The total number of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians in the State la 321. The Jammu Province has only 60 Europe:^ 
and Anglo-Indians while the Kashmir Province has the lughcst number of 2^, 
leaving 41 to the Frontier Districts, The presence of a large number m me 
Kashtnir Province is due to the climate of the valley which is more similar 
to that prevailing in their mother country than the climate of any other part 
of the State and thus gives them happy reminiscenes of home. The Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians are generally in the State service. Trade and roisstona^ work 
also claim a large number. Divided by race the Europeans number 198 of which 
12 males and one female are AnnenLans. The number of British subjects amongst 
them is 151 while 47 are non-British subjects. The Anglo-Indians numter 
123 only. It is, however, in summer that the European population (locks to the 
Kashm ir Valley and if the Census were taken during that time of the year the 
number would swell to several thousands, 

328. Uniouchabilily. —That untouchability or touch-me-not is gcneialty 
believed to have little of religious sanction behind it and the conservatism of the 
Hindus has heli>ed to keep it alive. Attempts were made in the past by social 
and religious reformers like Lord Buddlia, Guru Nanak, Kabir and others to 
annihilate all such humiliating distinctions between man and man by admitting 
freely into their fold members of all communities. The myopia of the higher 
castes did not, however, yield to the treatment in the past and it was left to the 
20lh century to witness a most vigorous cam^ign launched for the burial of the 
irrational distinction. Whether it is the political significance of tlie depressed 
classes that has attracted the attention of the Hindus to claiming them as their 
own or the selfless and perfectly human spirit of atonement for past wrongs, 
untouchability has become a source of great concern to the H'mdus and though 
the reactionary section of society is opposing the advance of the movement their 
opposition is obviously futile and doomed to die in the near future. But apart 
from the various reforming bodies engaged in upliftii^ their fallen brethren and 
granting them the elementary social rights of humanity, the greatest stimulus to 
the movement has emanated from Mahatma Gandhi, who has roused public 
opinion to such a pitch that the cause of reform has gained in months what 
perhaps it might have takeu years to accomplish. So far as the State is concerned 
the enlightened Goveroment of His Highness docs not tolerate such disabilities 
imposed by inhuman custom and usage and His Highness long ago publicly 
announced the title of the so-called depressed classes to the ikc of public wells, 
schools etc. It was further announced that no ban should be laid on their entry 
into public sen-ices. And now His Highness has been pleased to throw open all 
State temples to untouchables for Darshan and Prayer in accordance with the 
views of the Hindus of the State, Special scholarships have been sanctioned for 
the students of these communities and nowhere can a teacher refuse to admit a 
boy into school or seat him aloof because he happens to belong to one of these 

In the urban areas such distinctions are already on die wane. In the 
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insolat^ viIlRgcs niRtDly of the Duga? Il]a.[|a the distincuon still survives but any 
observer can see that it has had its day. The division of Hindus into the artifi¬ 
cial compartments of Brahmans, other Hindus and depressed classes, carried out 
on the present occasion which the Superintendent of Census Operations Madras 
has cairied to an extreme by introducing it in village tables, has lost much of its 
usefulness. As fibres have been collected a discussion of rhf>Tn is incumbent 
upon a ■CeosttS'Supermtendent though it may be of academic interest only, 

330. Depressed Classes.— The castes that are treated as untouchable are 
Megh, Doom, Chamar, Chum, Watal, Batwal, Ratal, Sai^am, Jo)aha, Koli, Pate, 
Wahare, BarwaJa, Basith, Mussali, Halalkhor, Gen, Mulgi,Nadyala, Dhyar, Gaidi, 
Mochi, Leji, Sepi Of these no returns were found for Koli, Pate, Leji, Sepi, 
Wahare, Halalkhor, Gen, Mulgi and Nadyala castes which, therefore, stand 
excluded from the discussion. The remaining count amongst them the castes 
which follow Islam which also deserve to be omitted from the discussion Mwe are 
concerned mainly vvith untouchabi 1 ity fou nd amo ngst H i ndus. The classes amon^t 
Hindus with whom touch entails purification on the part of high caste Hindus are 
as follows:— 

1. Megh. 

2. Doom, 

3. Chamar, 

4. Chnra. 

5. Watal 

6. Batwal. 

7. Ratal, 

8. Saryara. 

9. Jolaha. 

10. GardL 

11. Barwala, 

12. Basith, 

13. Dhyar. 

331. Strengtb of Depressed Classes.— The strength of depre^d cicsses is 

given in the margin. The total strength comes 
to 170,928 persons fe., 23’2 per cent, of the entire 
Hindu population of the State falls In these so- 
called untouchable classes. The Meghs have 
got the largest population and stand foremost 
amongst the classes that go by this name. The 
Chamacs come second while the Dooms ocenpy 
the third place. 

Other castes cannot compare with them in 
point of members. Of them, Batwals, Gardis, 
Jolahas and Watals have very little popnlation, 
Barwalas and Basiths alone have some note¬ 
worthy figures against them, 

332. Geographical Distribution of Depressed 
Classes.— The Barwalas are found in the Jammu 
Promnee only and are most numerous in the 
Jammu district The Basiths predominate in 
Reasiand Mirpur districts. The Batwals are 
most numerous m the Jammu district The 
Chamars are fairly largely distributed in all 
districts of the State, the highest number being 
, . , ^ the Jammu district The Chuhras are 

largely found m the poonch Jagir, The Dhyar caste is confined solely to Reasi 
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district The Dooms are found, in all districts of the Jamtnu Province, the 
highest number being in the Jammu district. The Gardi predominates in the 
Jammu district. The Jolahas are confined to Reasi districts. The Meghs 
are most numerous in the Jammn and Udhampnr districts. The Ratals are 
generally found in Udhampur and Reasi districts. The Wafal which is only 
another name for Chuhra are found in Srinagar district only where also they 
represent immigrants. 

333. Variation in the Strength of CertaiD Castes.^ — Subsidtaiy Table I con¬ 
tains figures of population of certain depressed castes for the last four Censuses and 
though the population Includes non-Hindu members of the castes as well, they 
are so few that the main resulht arc not affected. The Barwalas show a decline of 
32*4 per cent, during 1921-1931, They decreased in the previous decade 1911*1921 
also by 25*8 per cent. Their community is thus loosing in numbers. The 
Chamars show an increase of 5*4 per cenL which is far below the general increase 
in the entire population of the State during the decade 1921-1931. The Dooms 
reveal an increase of 12'1 which shows that the community is progre^ng satis¬ 
factorily. The Meghs who form the important caste have gone down in strength 
by 11*2 per cent. Compared to their ^pulation in 1901 the Barwalas register an 
increase of 108*1, the Chamars a negligible one of 1T4 per cent, the Dooms 
show an unhappy decrease of 37 per cent and the Meghs an increase of 17*6 per 
cent; the decrease in some of these castes is due to the reclamation: of some of 
their numbers by Arja Samaj and their consetj^'^ot return under the new name 
' Arya'. 

334. Criminal Tribes,“Pemas and Sansis are the only tribes treated as 
criminal in the State and the ban has recently been removed from the Bakarwals 
as a temporary measure subject to their good behaviour in future. The number of 
Pernas and Sansis in the State is only insignificant as the former number 42 and 
the latter 134 only. Pemas constitute a floating community who generally live 
by dancing and singing and have loose morals, while Sansis are adepts in house¬ 
breaking. 

335. Primitive Tribes. — Shins and Vashkons are the only tw o castes consider¬ 
ed to be primitive though the Political Agent, Gilgit is inclined to class all the castes 
inhabiting the Agency under this head. The Shins are said to have descended 
from Hindus and do not drink cow's milk to the present day. These castes are 
mainly devoted to agriculture and have begun to come in contact with the out¬ 
side world which is bringing about a change in their mode of living. Some 
aspects of their life as depicted by the Political Agent, Gilgit (in response to 
the questionairre issued), where the tribes live a life more of their own than in 
the Gilgit district administered by the State, are given below and will he found 
of interest:— 

Part " A 

1. The tribes are not divided into differerl exogamous groups. 

2. The people in the Agency are divided into ^*ar^ous groups, detaik of 
which arc given below 

fff) Rootos.— The most honoured caste exist in small numbers in Nagar, 
Gilgit and PuniaJ, and become more numerous as one travels 
Westwards towards Yasin and ChitraL 

They have two theories as to their origin -one that they are descended 
from Sumalik, a former ruler in Mastuj; the other that they are 
of .Arab blood and descendants of Muhammed Han’fa, son of 
All who was son-in-law of the Prophet. 

(6) Shina. —The next most senior division are of Hindu origin and 
established themselves by conquest from the South, They 
consider themselves the aristocracy of the country, although 
they can show nothing to substantiate their claims. They are 
now Mohammedans bnt perverted relics of Hinduism are stiU 
shown by their aversion from anything which is connected wiA 
cows or fowls. 
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(c) Yas/ikuits —The most numerous of the lot—come next in import' 
ance und fonn almost the entiref population of Hun^, Nagar and 
Pan La]; they also oatnomber all other classes in the rest of the 
Agency. They are of Turanian origin bnt intennamage with 
people of Tartar and Aryan descent has obliterated most of 
their original characteristics. 

(if) Saiyids —Who are thinly scattered through the Agency, declare 
that they first settled in the country when Tamerlane king. 
They arc greatly respected by ail classes and receive the 
daughters of the ruling families in marriage. The daughter of 
a Saiyid usually can marry only in the same dan. Occasionally, 
however, they arc married by kings and rnllng chiefs, and also, 
in this district, by j^khnns and Mullahs, 

{e) Kamtns, Dot»s amt Shofos —They are of an inferior caste. The 
Kamms who do not cidst in Hunza and Nagar are millers and 
potters and are most numerous in Darel and Chilaa The Dorns 
who are musicians, blacksmiths and cobblers, are found mostly in 
Yasin, Nagar and Chilas. The Shotos are leather workers and 
exist only in Nagar. 

{/) Kashmir ^—Form the largest section of the population in Gilgit 
proper. They settled in the time of .Ybmad Shah (about 1760) 
and are mostly weavers, goldsmiths and carpenters, 

(g) G«jf/tfrs—Nomadic cattle owners form a floating population chiefly 
in the highlands separating Gilgit from the unadmimstered 
territory of Tangir and Darel. 

3. A chief comes from the aristocrat class and usually marries only one 
wife from that class the children of the union being recognized as heirs, to the 
exclusion of children by a wife of an inferior claBs. 

4. The organisation is autocratic in thieory, in practice any important 
point is settled by a Jirga of headmen. 

5. The origin of the tribes in the Gilgit Agency is conjectuiaJ. There 
would appear to have been three main movements—an incnrsion from the North 
as the inhabitants of Badakshan gradually expanded over the Hindu Kush; an 
invasion of the Shins from the South and the conquest by the Tartars from the 
East. There is also evidence that Tibet ruled in this part of the countrj" foe 
many generations. 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the country, Hunza and Nagar seem to 
have been less affected by these movements than the rest of the Agency, and 
among the people living in the more isolated parts of these provinces, traces of 
Turanian descent can still be seen. 

6. Most of the inhabitants are cultivators and all three types of cultiva¬ 
tion are to be observed, depending entirely on the conformation of the ground. 
In hilly country terracjid fields, often rivetted with stones, are the rule i where 
the country is open and flat ordinarv’ plots are made. 

Irrigation is carried out almost universally by water kohls, some of which 
extend along the precipitous faces of the mountains for many miles. Where 
possible small canals are hewn out of the rock; where the hill is too steep the 
water is conducted through hollowed tree trunks which are propped by wooden 
supports. 


7. There are no megalithic monuments in the Agency. 

Two Budhifit Stnpas exist; one on the hillside about three miles east 
of Gilgit; the other on Ihe road to Nagar, between Chalt and Minapin, There 
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is also a small Budha carved on the rocks at the mcath of the ICrgah Nnllaf 
about three miles west of Gilgit and small Budhas and Budbist relics have 
found in Yasin. 

8. Stone is not used for seats. 

9. Buildings are mostly constructed of mud and stone. In many of 
th em the pillars supporting the roof, the lintels, friezes and wainscot are of carved 
wood. 

There would appear to be no restrictions: the material used depending 
on the material available. 

10. The social position of a man is indicated more by the condition of 
his clothes and house than by any particular cut or pattern. 

11. The sun is considered to be masculine and to be composed of fire: 
the moon feminine, and made of glass. 

The markings on the moon are acconnted for as follows in Hunza and 
Ponia! J ” 

A small girl went out one night to fetch water for her mother and saw 
the moon descending from the sky. Fearing that she would be 
carried away, she clutched a small tree hut in spite of this 
precaution both she and the tree were swept up to the moon 
where they can still be seen. In the rest of the Agency the 
tree is omitted. 

In an edipsa a large dragon swallows the sun or moon. Fortunately it 
has a slit in its throat so their eventual emergence from this is assured. Never- 
the-less to hasten matters drums are beaten and a great deal of noise ts made. 

The stars are thought to be basket shaped, to have no light of their own 
and to smell badly. The reason for this seems to be that a falling star (meteor) 
crashed into a field once long ago and had all these characteristics. 

There are no speciRc names for any of the constellations. 

Earthquakes are caused as follows \— 

The theory more general is that a bull stands on the water supporting the 
the earth on one of his horns, When he itches he moves his body a little caus¬ 
ing the earth to shake. 

Ip certain parts of Hunza the theory is that at the centre of the earth 
a great bull stands and supports the ground on his immense horns. Should any¬ 
one sin greatly the bull sh^es his hc^ in remonstrance and the earth rocka 

The rainbow is supposed to be an animal which inhabits the clouds. 
Sometimes he comes down to drink at the river and the water he drinks is sup¬ 
posed to come out again at the other end. 

12- The face of the dead is kept to the West The head to the North 
and legs to the South, Both the hands generslly are straight. In some parts of 
Hunza the right hand is placed under the cheek. 

13. The ultimate abode of the righteous man ia a land of comfort and 
good things. What he has desired in life he gets in abundance in death. 
There is no food there but the smell of the flowers which carpet the ground is 
enongh. 

For the bad man is a place of terror and misery. All kinds of tortures 
await him there; from fire, from insects, from knives. Toads and snakes abound 
and there he will remain until pardoned of God, 
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‘ 14. 'liie complexion is, in most cases, very fair. Straight eyes, osually 

brown bnt not infrequently grey or even bine. The baj? is straight, in some 
cases of a decidely reddish tinge and is often slaved over the pate. 

The physique is good, although in many ^ses there is lack of stamina and 
a certain indolence, more mental than physical, is often observed. 

The prowess of the locals on the mountains is remarkable and, probably 
unsurpassed elsewhere. 

15. Seed is sown broadcast; fields are ploughed with a wooden plough. 

16. Musical instruments are produced on any excuse and chiefs are 
invariably accompanied by their bands wherever they go. The most common 
instruments are the Samai; the Daramal which consists of a pair of drums on 
one of which the skin is tight and on the other loose, and a big drum. 

In addition to these there is the Rubab and the Zitha stringed mstrumenta 
which are played with remarkable skill and effect. 

17. Swords, Guns and Rifles are the chief weapons, although bows andi 
arrows still survive. 

Heads are not taken from enemies. 

Part “B”, 

In the Gilgit Agency there is little more contact with the outside world 
now than there was formerly and as, in the PoUtica] Areas, the Ruling Chiefs are 
encouraged to govern their own countries as much as possible without interference 
by the Political Agent, the effect of political dominance is not marked. 

Education is carried out in all the larger centres, but it has been started 
so recently that it is impossible to tell at the moment, what its eventual effect 
will be. 

In a land where ninety nine per cent, of the population is illiterate, where 
the threat of starvation is ever present, and where stark poverty is the universal 
rule, there is little chance of the inhabitants becoming slack and apathetic. 

Part ‘‘C". 

1. Ornaments of silver and semi-precioua stones are worn but tattooing 
is not practised. The women apply certain drugs to their faces to protect the 
compteidon against the rigour of the climate. 

Tooth paste is not used and teeth are usually cleaned with a wjUow twig. 

2. Wine, the only intoxicant indulged in, is drunk in Huiua, Ponial, 
Ishkomati, Yasin and Kuh-Ghizr, where most of the inhabitants are Maulais. 
There are no general restrictions of age, sex, etc. but wine is usually produced 
only when entertaining goests, or at marriage ceremonies and occasions of 
rejoicing. 


3. The people generally are very obedient and seldom defy the au¬ 
thority of their Chief unless there is any gross contravention of established custom. 
V^ous scales of fines are imposed in different districts and these are generally 
paid with giwd gmce. as, in almost every case, they are imposed by the C^efs 
in consultation with the elders of the country. Imprisonment is also awarded but 
excommunication is not observed, 

4. Prayers are offered to God in the same manner as in other civilized 
places in India. 
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5. Agncolture forma the soIr occupation of nearly all the inhabitants 
of the Agency. Trade has recently been started by a few of the more enterpris¬ 
ing people but at the moment the numbers engaged in it are almost negligible^ 

6. A pregnant woman is given no special diet and the delivery is assisted 
by any old woman who may be selected to help. After the third day the mother's 
clothes are wa^ed and on the IDth day she, herself, takes a bath and is considered 
clean again. 

The baby is washed in hot water immediately after birth and a man calls 
^‘A*a»** first in the right ear and then in the left—if the child is male guns are 
fired and the firers axe given a goat 

Alms are given soon after birth and again three days later. 

A male child is preferred thongh, as no record exist, it is impossible to 
say to which sex the first child generally belongs. 

No ceremonies are performed when the child reaches puberty, 

7. Girls are not generally offered free. In rare cases they are exchang¬ 
ed with other girls but never sold. Rs. 60 to SO is usually offered for a girl at 
the time of betrothal or before marriage. Ornaments are given by the girl’s 
parents only and not by the grcH^m’s family. 

Woman has sole authority in household matters, does all the work in the 
house and when it is filliped helps in the fields. In some districts she also fetches 
fuel from the jungle. 

A priest, who may be any man with enough religious education, is neces¬ 
sary to read the ^ikah at the marriage ceremony, and receives from the bride- 
RTOom Re. 1 as his fee. 

Polygamy is practised but the status of the first wife is considerably 
lowered by the airK-al of a second, aa this is usually caused by her own incompe¬ 
tence in household matters or to greater attractiveness on the part of her rival. 

Sometimes, however, a man manies his brother's widow under compul¬ 
sion, and in that case the position of the first wife is not altered 

Betrotluil is the usual prelude to marriage. It is performed in t his 
manner:— 

The boys father or in his absence, any other important relative or friend 
goes with 4 or 5 other influential persons to the house of the intended bride and 
asks her guardian for her hand. He replies that his relatives must be consulted 
and tells the deputation to come again after a few days. When the party again 
visits the house if the reply is favourable the girl's family is presented with the 
following articles;— 

Cloth ... about 6 yards. 

Cash „ Rs. 10 

Should it be desired Nrkah can be read at that time. Usually, however, it 
is reserved until the marriage takes place. 

Unless the Nikah has been read the alliance can be broken by either side 
on any pretexL If the move for annulment comes from the girl's side the gifts 
are returned If from the boys they are not recovered. 

Divorce is allowed tn cases where the women is unable to manage the 
household affairs or is of bad habits. Rarely a divorce takes place where 
the husband finds it impossible for him to cope with his wife. Divorced per¬ 
sons are permitted to remarry. 
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Marraiges are arranged for auspicious days and hours which are ascert a i ne d 
on each occasion from the village priest, 

TVwt^orflry tmions are allowed by Shias only. 

Free access is not allowed before marriage gcneially. 

No caste prohibits remarriages of widows. Moral laxity prevails to a 
cer&in extent, 

8. Death .—The head of the dead points North but the face is turned 
to the West towards Mecca, the religious centre of Muslims. When a death 
occurs food is not cooked in that house for three days and cooked food is sent 
by relatives for that period. On the third, seventh and fortieth day alms are 
given to avert calamities, also on the first anniversary after the death. 

Indigenous dri^ are used for medicines and almost every one knows the 
medicinal properties of certain local plants and use them when re<juired. 

9. j4in»sewi(e«?s, —Swimming, polo playing, racing, wrestling, tug of 
war, arcery, dancing, singing, etc., are some of the amusements indulged in; 
women do not participate in the sport undertaken by men. They hold tfeir own 
separate congregation on occasions of rejoicings such as Id and indulge in singing 
and dancing away from the eyes of the men. 

Festivat occasiow,—Id-ul-Fittar, Id Haj, Id Gbadir and Nauroz are the 
chief occasions on which rejoicings are made by dancing, singing, polo playing, 
running and wrestling etc. Dancing is held in a circle to the beat of drum. 

ICt Before a number of the village people after sunset on the night be¬ 
fore the mairiage the following song j$ sung at the bridegroom's house in the 
following manners; — 

A large iron pan is placed in the middle of the assembly and a man of 
the Katchate or Babuse family rushes forth with some ghee, alta, and seeds of 
wild me or leaves of chili, and, putting these things into the pan bums a little 
fire under it till the contents begin to smoke. To fumigate all the air in the room 
he holds the pan by its brim and lifting his hands al^ve his head, commences 
to dance to the accompaniment of the band, while the people applaud and sing 
a song of which the following is a translation:— 

f 1) The pan belongs to Bair Gul. 

I will never let any one place this pan on the hearth. 

I will place it there myself. 

{2) The pan belongs to Malik, the Chief of Gilgit. 

r will never let any other place this pan on the hearth, 

I will place it there myself, 

(3) The pan is worthy of belonging to kings, etc. 

(4) The pan is worth being kept by a family, etc. 

(5) The pan belongs to Shah Mir, the Chief of Kashmir, etc, 

(6) The pan belongs to Maqpun, the Chief of Skardu, etc. 

(7) The pan belongs to Mughlot, the Chief of Nagar, etc. 
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(8) The pan belongs to Kbana^ the Raja of Yasm, etc. 

(9) The pan belong to righteous Girkis (the ruler of Hunza), 

(10) The pao beloiLs to Maryo the son of Machat (a celebrated 
person of the ^no family). 

( 11 ) The pan is placed on Neelo But etc. At the ^e time the 

who ajo ti aji inn6r footoi rscLte th£ following song - 

Translaiion. 

(1) A large coral grain belongs to Bair GuL 

I will never let another string this on a thread. 

1 Will string it myself, 

(2) A large coral grain belongs to Maiih, the Chief of Gilgih 

1 will never let another string this, 

I will string it myself. 

After the marriage cermony the following song is sung at the house of 
the bride t— 

Translaiion, 

I- 

(1) Come out, 0 beloved of your mother, why are you delaying? 

(2) Come out, O water sprite, why are you delaying? 

(3) Come, O possessers of golden locks, why are you delaying? 

(4) Come ont, O mistress of charming eyes, why are yon delaying? 

(5) Come out, O owner of pearly teeth, why are you delaying? 

On this she la brought out She weeps bitterly at the separation from 
her relatives, and the assembly sings the following song 

Translation. 

(1) Do not weep, O Bower-like girl, thy oomplexion will torn pale. 

(2) Thou wilt go on a lofty hill, 0 girl, thy complexion will turn pale. 

(3) Thou wilt (by weeping) burn your beat, thy complexion will 

turn pale^ 

Typical birth song Nil 

Typical death song ... Nil 

II. No written language possessed by the people. 
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Addends and Gorrignada. 

Tn mtipif Ti8ad ^LmdjiUi^ for 

Page I lino 23 delete 4110^ before * 9 iiow covarod\ 

Pflgn 2 last line read ^have' for ^haa*. 

Page 3 line 1ft read for *bTit% 

Page ft lino 41 read 'Mo^affiirabad* Ecr *MaEaffiirabod\ 

Page 4 line 44 read “girajn’ tor "grira*. 

Page 1 2 line 30* read ‘^agninst^* ia^tcad of *agst\ 

PagH- 12 line 41 read ^foro’ for ‘for®. 

Page 12 line 50 read ‘nmaipulutocP for ^fnannpidated'* 

Page 15 line 38 road 'liappy" for *attractiTe\ 

Page 1€ line 24 delete *tfae^ before ^Jammu anti Knithmir^ 

Pago ] 7 lino 51 read *a* for 

Pago 20 lino 24 add ‘Rs’ beforo the dgnres* 

Page 21 line 2 add "-to* iiefore *show^ 

Page 24 lino 53 delete *s’ after 'fr€?efi% 

Page 25 line 5 read ‘seasons* for ^HeaToaa** 

Page 25 line 21 i^ad 4kir’ for ^fare"* 

Page 2fl lino 13 read ‘menace’ for ‘noisanoe^ 

Page 52 Uift line read ‘congested* for *oon joflted\ 

Page 54 line 13 delete first from ^patniv 
Page 58 line 2 add ‘of befora ‘the population v 
Pago 58 line ID read "the* for ‘of. 

Pftgft 58 line 20 read ‘eonduciT^’ for ‘cotidiifiive*- 
Page 58 line 22 read ‘represents* for ^represent*. 

Page 61 line 41 read ‘of for ‘in’. 

Page 62 line 8 read "g* for ^ in ‘eou^stfciii'* 

Page 65 line 1 deleto last from ‘oonclnsititis*. 

Page 65 [ine I add to ‘nped*. 

Page 65 line 38 add ‘groater* l^efora‘poirerty*. 

Page 77 line I dolDte la^t from QaHbii\ 

Pago 85 para* T7 line IT read log Jft for log 3 and in line IS teid_/^6&l4 for 2~644 
and in line 10 rend _/2''2029 for 2-9029. 

Page 87 pam 82 Ike ft read ‘separate* for ‘different'^ 

Para 94 Ike 30 reai! ‘wonder* for *wonJijr\ 

Page 96 line 7 read ‘dependency* for ‘depeadeniae’, 

Pago 97 line 27 read ‘homes* for ‘home*. 

Pflg*^ 98 Ike 3S TTod ‘intervilloge* for ‘intravillage** 

Pagt‘ 99 line 7 read ‘outside Bakorwnlfi* for Bakerwal/. 

Page 101 para. 100 line 7 reail ‘tfioviD* for *more*, 

Vapr. 102 para. 101 line 25 rend ‘overseas* for ‘over 
Page 109 pnm, 110 Ike 2 delete ‘confined to movement". 

Page 117 line 12 add *age constitution of the State* after ‘H4\ 

Pago 134 lino ft read ‘diaplavs* for ‘display** 

Pago Iftfi line 51 read ‘852' for ‘953\ 

Pago 137 line 7 read ‘for’ for *Eroiu’. 

Page 138 line 25 ndd V after ‘pointnunicfttion’. 

Page 140 lino 1 odd ‘at* oftor ‘ns well aj’. 

Pago 140 line 25 read ‘have^ for ‘having’. 

Page 140 line 37 read ‘groups for ‘groop*. 

Page 1 11 line 11 delete ffoiii ‘females*. 

Page 141 pnm. 131 lino 7 rend ‘agamat* for ‘apan*. 

Page 147 para, 133 line 24 mad Ear ‘possesses** 

Pago 147 pare* 133 line 36 niad ‘E.eachen]:ee4js* for ‘teaefaresses*. 

Page 148 lino 4 mad ‘novor For ‘tiovaF. 

P^ige 148 lino 18 rend fintBlUgontsia’ for ‘inlelligentk** 

Pago 14R para, 135 Ika 4 rend ‘renminkg^ for ‘balance of. 

Pngi^ 148 |tnp». 135 lifio 5 drloto ‘one* before ‘lOOD’. 

Page 148 |i«ra. 130 litir 12 delrlo ‘the" Ijofore ‘IJdhampnr*, 

Pago 148 patna. 136 Iki? 12 road ‘while’ for *which*. 

Page 149 line 5 fludow tahlo) rea+i ‘ose plains* for ‘nomplaimi^ 

Page 149 lino 13 (iHiIikw tiibb>) delete ‘cae\ 

Piipo 149 line 13 para 13ft add imd' before ‘will** 

Page 150 hue 29 read ‘ch!itini&* for ‘ehnnis** 

Page 166 para. 147 line 14 read ‘little* for *W, and ‘for’ for *or 4 
Page 167 line 4, read V after ‘stat^tic^ 


t 2 ) 

Page 16T i«ni. U9 Ime 19 rtsitt *™nt,for . 

VRff0 l£^B Hu'S —S' rp^ii^i -.- -^ i j ■ u '' 

PiiL 169 para. 150 lm« 18 read ‘W for ‘w^d w™ b* • , 

PaM 169 lino 4 (bslow table) add •ip^ied' before ^etiia «s . 

?a*e no line 34 road ‘npon' for ‘apin’. , 

Piioe 171 linft 1 COelnw t“ble) rwtdv^ijridiiwora f« widow . 

Pa”e 113 line 8 (lifllow table) read ‘*^1? earlier * 

Pfl^ 173 lino 21 (below table) add ‘ tniiiiutioii ‘ 

PaM 1*9 uara. 170 liun H read ‘ Dmniinuni for tniatnom , 

}?;a »a 

Pa*^' 193 last para, line 6 from the botfom add hmoket after the Bgaree. 

Page 203 line 42 read ‘ comparable ’ for t-omparalie . 

PaTre a04 line 20 read ‘central ' for ‘ my \ ^ 

Pdot 305 para. 185 line 5 reatl ‘sway’ for ‘ awav , 

Page 305 para. 185 Une 14 


ipprting' 
Eemaln 


'’women^s* 


Ei>r * ^^oln(!tna % 

* sar^ ^ loT * saipoc' 


rjlgt* il/it K^'-' -- - — ^ 

Pafffl 207 Uue 21 reaJ * feifijilca fi?f ‘ ^ 

Pawn 207 psjra. 187 Iiiift 17 rftad ' famnlns far 

Pam 209 para. 190 lino * (balow table) read ‘ ^ 

Pi^e 312 imra. 19+ line 3 read ‘ OTor for ‘ nnr . ^ 

Pmo 31fi para. 207 line 53 rwid ‘aarecs for ‘ wise ^d 
Pam 3lfl Fra. 207 line 3C read ‘ codaeta for oonaits . 

Page 225 para* 240 lino 4 ‘ B, L. C.’ for * M, L. C. . 

Pa® 250 para. 352 tine 14 read ‘the’ for ’ , , 

Page 250 pnra. 353 line 29 read ‘ hiiidmooca for binderances . 

Pa® 250 pa™. 253 line 30 reml ‘lighttip ' for ‘ penetrate 
Pace 351 254 line 3 rraJ ‘titrenf^* for ‘ Main power . 

Pa^o 254 pnra. 260 line 34 read ‘result for roenlts . ^ 
pa® 257 }ara. 266 line 12 read * cannot for qan ntil . 
page 263 line 33 read * oar' for ‘ my '. , 

Pace 266 para. 2«3 Hoe 18 read ‘ Bombay for Bomby . 

Paste 267 lino * read ‘ only n little ’ for ‘ only Utue • 

* Limroistic ehonld Eocc page .282.aiid not 274, ^ 

‘Pa® 276, para. 2S7 lina 25 add ‘a Iteforo laa^p - 
Pace 2T6 para. 2*7 line 28 add Hn’ before ‘which . ^ 

Pb® 377 para. 3*3 lino 12 read ‘ mcrgtn fw niargiu . . , , , 

Pa^ 2li2 Imra. 289 lino S read ‘are mostly for const be purticnkrly , 

Page 283 line 3 delete * pmmed '. - . ^ 

Pace 289 line 45 rend ‘ t ’ for ' c in diffprentinPon . 

Pace 391 pa™* ^7 mad ‘ tftblo ' for ’ foble - 

Page 291 para. 299 Hue 32 delete * nn' before * nnimportant , 

P.^ige 292 line 7 read ‘religions’ for ‘ca^^. . 

Pa® 293 rmm. 302 lines 8 and 21 read ‘chwolafo for chacolnte. 

Pa® 296 pftm 304 linn 41 read ‘compaot’ for ‘Bompnrt, . , 

Page 396 imra, 304 line 4 Emm Irtttnm rnad ‘menibera for member . 
Pace 297 line 2 read ‘samajl' for ‘samaj’. 

Page 297 parti. 306 Une 4 read ‘Saint’for Baalt. 

Pago 299 lino 22 r«td ‘party’ for *T>arties’. 
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